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Samuet Austin, D. D., was born at New Haven, Conn. on the 7th of 
October, 176%. His father’s name was Samuel; and his mother’s, before 
marriage, Lydia Wolcot. His parents were persons of reputed piety, and 
of highly respectable standing in life. ‘Their children were two sons and 
a daughter ; of whom the subject of this memoir was the eldest. In the 
education of their children, they gave early and strict attention to their 
religious culture ; and, in respect to each of them, realized the faithfulness 
of the divine promise, to such as train up their children in the fear of God. 
Samuel remained with his parents until the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary war, soon after which, at the early age of sixteen, he took the place 
of his father, who had been drafted as a soldier, and did military service 
in New York. When the British took possession of that city, he received 
a discharge and returned home; and was employed for two or three years, 
occasionally in the public service, and at other times in teaching school. 
At length, when about twenty years of age, he decided upon the pursuit 
of a learned profession, and commenced the study of law, with Judge 
Chauncey, in his native town. Soon, however, perceiving the necessity of 
a more thorough education, in order to the attainment of that standard of 
success and usefulness, towards which his aspiring mind was directed, he 
suspended his professional course, and devoted himself, with his charac- 
teristic ardor, to classical studies. Such was his application and the 
rapidity of his progress, that, in the summer of 1781, he was admitted to 
an advanced standing in the sophomore class at Yale College. 

While thus endeavoring to lay a foundation for eminence and influence 
in life, the Saviour, who had chosen him to be a distinguished instrument 
of his glory, laid the foundation, in his religious experience, for his sub- 
sequent course of Christian zeal and usefulness. From an incidental 
remark in his religious diary, under date of July 27, 1782, we infer that 
it was during the period of his studies, preparatory to his entering College, 
that he became the subject of that spiritual change, which gave, so 
decidedly, a new character to his affections towards God, and a new direc- 
tion to his aims and efforts for the good of his fellow-men. In July, of the 
same year that he entered college, he was admitted by president Stiles, a 
member of the church ip that institution. Some of the first leaves of the 
diary, above referred to, have fallen out and cannot be found ; otherwise it 
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is probable that an interesting account might have been preserved of his 
exercises under conviction, of his reconciliation to God through the Re. 
deemer, and of his public consecration of himself to the service of Christ, 
The first lines of this broken manuscript are the following :—‘‘ Jesus Christ 
to be my Saviour, and the Holy Spirit of all grace to be my sanctifier ; 
and promise, by the grace of God helping me, without which I can do 
nothing, to walk according to all the precepts of God exhibited in his 
word—to practise all known duty, and avoid all known sin—to adorn the 
doctrine of God my Saviour, and to live as becomes a member of the 
church militant of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

From observations of his own, which are recollected by some of his 
acquaintances, it is understood that his convictions of sin were very deep 
and distressing, though not long protracted. The following allusion to that 
part of his religious experience, is all which we find in his diary. ‘ June 
16, 1753,—Spent some of the forenoon, and of the afternoon, with Mr. 
Taylor, who is under the most lively and excruciating convictions that I 
ever saw, or could hardly conceive of—seems, many times, to be in the 
agonies of despair. I must confess, I never experienced any such degree 
of affection upon conviction. When I saw my lost state, I was kept from 
despair by a hope in the blessed Jesus.” 

Mr. Austin passed through his academic course with distinguished 
reputation as a scholar, and received the highest honors of the college, 
when he was graduated, in September, 1783. The following is the tes- 
timony of one of his distinguished classmates.* ‘* He was an assiduous 
and thorough scholar. Attentive to all the prescribed duties of college, 
sober and discreet, he sustained an unblemished character. An excellent 
linguist, he was a ean scholar. Regarded always as a very good speaker, 
he received as the reward of merit, the first appointment in the exercises 
of the commencement, whea he was graduated. His maturity of years, 
with unremitted attention to his studies, gave him a rank, to say the least, 
among the first scholars of his class.” + 

It will be interesting to the readers of this work; and we may hope 
profitable especially to that important class of them who are, or may be, 
occupied with a course of study, with a view to the sacred ministry, to 
follow this godly man, in his religious history, through that critical period 
which we are now contemplating ; and observe in what manner the seeds 
of grace were cherished and cultivated in connection with the seeds of 
science, with such success that neither were stinted nor distorted, in their 
early growth and subsequent development. It is here that we are to look 
for the origin of that most prominent feature in the character of Dr. Austin 
—his intelligent and ardent piety—his disinterested and glowing zeal for 
God; which gave, through life, a holy impulse and effect to every applica- 
tion of his talents and acquirements; which secured to him, as a minister 
and as a friend, the sincerest love and veneration of all pious persons, who 
enjoyed the privilege of his acquaintance; and which commanded the 
respect even of those who disliked the doctrines he preached with so much 
point and power, and the plainness with which he rebuked their sins. 
His diary, to which references have already been made, was probably 
commenced about the time of his entering college and uniting with the 
church. It is exclusively of a religious character; and carries internal 
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* Hon. David Daggett, of New Haven. 

t His class consisted of forty-two members. Among them were David Daggett, LL. D., Abiel Holmes, 
D. D. LL, D., Jedidiah Morse, D. D., and John Cotton Smith, LL. D. Of this class thirteen, a larger 
proportion than usual, at that time, became ministers of the gospel; of whom four are still living. 
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evidence of being an honest record of his spiritual exercises, and a faithful 
mirror of his penitent and devout affections. His views, in keeping it, are 
thus expressed in the introduction to the second volume. 


“This diary I propose, in the strength of divine grace, to continue and 
prosecute, as a means to establish and animate me in the course of an holy 
and Christian life. I believe that without holiness no man shall see God ; 
and I rejoice that God can never take complacency in me, or any other of 
his creatures, while destitute of a share in this his best perfection. But 
as I hope in a principle of grace, implanted by sovereign agency from the 
Most High, in my own breast; and as I humbly think that I wish, and 
that it is the ardent and constant desire of my soul, to be like God, and to 
be assimilated to him, I conceive the design of keeping this diary ; hoping 
that God will bless me in it, and that it will tend to teach me my own true 
state and character, lift me above this world, and fix my hopes and hap- 
piness on God and heavenly things. 

“If at any time, either before or after my death, it should fall into the 
hands of any of my friends, I wish it might be improved to the glory of 
God, and the good of their own souls. I am not, I think, afraid of any 
critical remarks upon it, to my disadvantage. My sole design, at present, 
is my own spiritual improvement. If, however, it should issue, in the least, 
to the glory of God, and the interests of one soul, there would be a double 
happiness resulting from it.—At least I humbly pray thee, thou supreme 
Source of wisdom, peace and joy, that it may be happily instrumental, under 
thy blessing, in sanctifying and purifying my heart; in drawing me nearer 
to thee, and assimilating me to thy spotless character. ‘To be like God is 
to be all that is desirable, and to be holy as God is holy, should be my 
supreme wish, and to this, as a pursuit, every thing in life should be sub- 
servient.” 


This diary was kept up, with a good degree of regularity, through his 
collegiate course, and until he was settled in the ministry, a period of about 
six years. Afterwards, through the pressure of public engagements, it was 
resumed only at intervals; and after the author left Burlington, nothing 
further was added to it. A few extracts will be given here from different 
portions of it, previous to the time of his leaving college. 


“January 5, 1782,—I find that I am extremely remiss in many duties, 
particularly in self-examination. I therefore resolve, in the strength of 
divine grace, to devote a part of every Saturday evening, for taking a 
retrospective view of the past week; and making such resolves for the 
regulation of my conduct, as shall be necessary, and placing them at the 
latter end of this book. 

“ And here I cannot but recognize the sweet and ravishing sensations I 
have enjoyed this evening, both in the meeting, and in a private walk with 
my classmate Holmes.’ * 


The resolutions, above referred to, were increased, from time to time, 
until they amounted to eight in number. Those, who have known Dr. 
Austin, will readily perceive the influence of these early, pious resolutions 
upon his religious character; or, at least, the striking correspondence 
between them and several of its most interesting features. 


@: 1. Resolved to be more strictly attentive and devotional, when I join 
with others in prayer; that I may not offer the sacrifice of fools. 





_.* Rev. Dr. Holmes, of Cambridge. Frequent mention is made in the diary, of Dr. Holmes, as “a dear 
Christian brother,” with whom the author enjoyed much religious intercaurse, while in college. 
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“2. Resolved to contemplate more on the immense nature, and the in- 
finity of the divine attributes ; that I may be enabled to worship with more 
warmth of affection and devotion. 

‘3. Resolved never to use the great and tremendous name of God, or 
write it, without fear and veneration. 

‘4. Resolved to watch strictly over my own heart, that it be not, on the 
one hand, too much captivated by the world and its pleasures, and, on 
the other, that it be daily conversant in heaven, and fixed on God. 

“5. Resolved that every day, before morning prayer, I will look forward 
into the probable business of the day, and see wherein I shall be exposed 
to temptation, and to determine accordingly; and to survey the day with 
this idea, that I will live as piously that day as though it were my last. 
And now, though I shall by no means be likely to live so, without divine 
assistance, yet I pray Gud to enable me, by the assistance of his holy and 
blessed Spirit. 

«6. Resolved that, in every moral action, I will be more ambitious to 
glorify and please my Creator than any fellow-creature; because it is my 
duty ; and my happiness does not depend on their approbation, but totally 
consists in the favor of God. 

“7, Resolved that, in every approach to the throne of the Most High, I 
will entertain and crowd into my mind as august conceptions as possible 
of the divine greatness, power, omnipresence, spirituality, omniscience, 
jealousy, and infinite hatred of all sin and hypocrisy; and also, to an- 
nihilate myself, as it were, in his presence; that [ may attend on prayer 
with becoming solemnity and devotion. 

“8, Resolved, by the grace of God, to attend secret prayer morning and 
evening, as long as [ live; and at other times as Providence and disposition 
shall direct.” 


‘Saturday evening, Dec. 19,—I find myself very neglectful of the fifth 
resolve ; and, indeed, I am in a great measure incapable of looking through 
the day, to see what temptations I may be exposed to; for I have little 
time, being frequently obliged to hasten to my prayers, to improve the 
advantage of time or place. 

“‘T am convinced of this fault—that I think too well of myself, in com- 
parison with others,—have naturally an itching desire for the first place, 
in respect to a religious, social and literary character. I am selfish; | 
want humility, and am on the whole, an accumulation of depravity; 
ambitious, proud and emulous. But now, do I say these things only, or 
do I also feel them? ‘O, wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death!’ O, that | knew my own heart! I hope I 
love holiness; but why do I not possess more of it? And shall I despair? 
No; I will constantly apply to God for grace, and beg that these corrup- 
tions may be extirpated from my inmost soul.” 


We may here observe with what jealousy and circumspection this youth 
in college was accustomed to guard his heart against the moral dangers 
incident to his condition and literary success. 

On reviewing the next week, he writes, 


“ By God’s grace, I think I make some amendments, in respect to the 
complaints which I last wrote. I believe, I thank God for what I am; 
and rejoice that God has made me exactly what he has; and I am very happy 
that others are above me, particularly the religious. God has been ut- 
speakably kind to me; and I desire to bless his holy name, if to others he 
is more abundantly gracious. 
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“ January 11,—The past week, I have mended a little, I believe, in my 
first resolve.—In the fifth resolve, I am very deficient, in respect to my 
dependence on God. 1 am rationally convinced of my dependence, but 
feel it too little. I am going to do it myself; am designing to live holily 
and faultless—but do not. Poor creature! Selfishness! I cannot think 
a good thought, nor speak a good word, unless it be derived from God. 
Let me, therefore, lie at his sovereign footstool, in humble hope and fear. 
Sin does not, I have reason to think, appear to me with half its ugliness 
and deformity. Give me, O thou omniscient Judge, true evangelical re- 
pentance—a godly sorrow for sin: and may I loathe myself on account 
of it. 

“March 1,—I have the utmost reason to despise, loathe and abhor 
myself ; and verily think that I am totally unworthy of a place on God’s 
earth, or even to be among the number of his most contemptible creatures; 
and, therefore, I entirely relinquish and discard every hope from myself. 
If ever I am saved, thine, O Lord, shall be the glory. Though it grieves 
me to my inmost soul to think of it, I perfectly acknowledge the justice 
of God in my eternal ruin; nay, I am astonished that God did not destro 
me, at my first sin. Oh, hated sin! But, while I live, I will hope in 
Christ, and in his vicarious righteousness; and rejoice in him, as the 
glorious Saviour of others, if not of myself.” 


Under a subsequent date he writes—‘ Prayed this morning, with much 
of a sacred nearness to God; saw much of my own odiousness and vileness 
in his sight; felt as if I was a defiled wretch, and justly the object of 
contempt, to an obedient universe. Have little taste for any studies but 
divine,—wish to pursue no object, but what will finally issue in the glory 
of the blessed God. O, how sweet it is to hope that so defiled a creature 
as myself, may be washed and made clean in the blood of the Lamb.— 
Feel somewhat désirous to be assiduous in the service of God, while I live, > 
and let him do what seemeth him good with my eternal interests ; but still, 
I long, I pant to join the holy throng of saints in heaven; and to see, and 
be with the blessed God. Sin cleaves to my best services—O, when shall 
I awake in thy likeness! Prayed this evening with a sweet, and, may I 
hope, a holy fervor,—think I never felt so much of the goodness of the 
blessed God, in his forbearance—wished to be just that character, and in 
that station, which shall best promote his cause and glory.” 


His diary, from the 2d to the 12th of June, 1783, contains some in- 
teresting notices of his spiritual exercises, while on an excursion to 
Norwich, to attend the wedding of his cousin D. A. Rarely, indeed, 
has such heavenly experience been joined with such festive scenes ! 


Of the ride to Wallingford, he says: ‘‘ Felt cheerful, among the merry, 
but by no means merry. Riding is not very favorable to religious fervency ; 
but I thank God I have had many happy reflections and emotions on the 
road.” At W., for the want of an opportunity of retirement, at the public 
house, we find him at his evening devotions in the fields, where he “ spent 
half an hour with God in as much delight, fervency and true benevolence, 
as is worth all the pleasures of the world. Felt extremely happy in God’s 
ubiquity ; though I was alone, at a distance from my usual places of 
religious exercises, yet, I hope 1 found God graciously present with me.” 


The next night, at White’s tavern in Hartford—“ Retired into the fields, 
for private prayer. Prayed upon a rock, with enrapturing and extensive 
views of God; felt a sweet resignation to his providence, whether in life 
or death,” 
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« June 5,—Rose this morning to behold the wedding-day of my cousin 
—could get no opportunity to retire for private devotion, till about half-past 
eleven. ‘Then retired to my chamber, and prayed with some fervency, 
and much pleasure. [ love to be in solitude.—T'elt the want of humility 
| and diffidence; have had many flattering words and things upon the road; 
| particularly seeing my Ode to Washington in print, anonymous and said to 
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be written by a lady.* I feel that I have vanity, and am weak enough to 
be flattered. O, I pray God to give me humility, and to preserve me from 
those foolish feelings, and those influences. And, on the other hand, I 
HE pray that I may never be ashamed of any thing of mine, but moral evil 
bel and guilt. , 

pete “ June 7,—Joined, this morning, in family prayer, with uncommon 
Mi fervency and devotion. Enjoyed much of this forenoon in_ retirement. 
bihe Had a sweet and most affecting season with the blessed God,—had a 
bie pressing sense of sins, and my vileness in his sight—felt the perfect justice 
bis of God in condemning me to hell forever. And then, oh how lovely did 
Dit Jesus appear! Oh how ungrateful and unholy my own heart ! Oh that 
bi I could do something for Jesus! I could nox proceed in my prayer, but 
es was drowned in tears. This was a sweet season to my soul. 

hie “ June 11,—God appears to me a most glorious Being, and seems to be 
fe all, and in all. Offered up some very fervent ejaculations this morning— 
| as I rode along, was in tears most of the way—was in a sweet and heavenly 
frame, all the forenoon. I was, this day, in the midst of merriment. Oh, 
how do I fear, lest, while I am becoming all things to all men, I should be 
contaminated with sin! I pray to be washed in that blood, which, I think, 
. appeared to me of more value, this day, than thousands of worlds.” This 
evening he returned home. 

June 15,—He thus expresses his self-abhorrence and grief, on an occa- 
sion of sore temptation. It was the Sabbath. ‘‘ Attended public exercises, 
with much spirituality ; but, in the prayer, had in my mind, some of the 
vilest and most abandoned suggestions conceivable. [ thought I deserved 
to be sent immediately to hell, and banished the kingdom of glory. It 
caused tears of lamentation from my eyes. Oh how did I tremble lest I 
should offend the blessed God, and make him angry. My wickedness 
seemed almost too great to find pardon; and so it seems now. Still, I 
believe the world thinks me amiable and good. I cannot believe that ever 
creature had such vile suggestions as I have; and perhaps I am the worst 
in the universe. Oh lost, ruined and undone, while out of Christ. If 
Satan ever buffets, | must think I am buffeted. Had a sweet religious 
season, this noon-time—prayed with great fervency two or three times— 
full of tears—sometimes tears of joy, in view of the divine perfections, 
and the glories of redemption; and sometimes tears of sorrow. Oh how 
do I fear, lest I should be shut out of the holy society of heaven! While 
it thundered, at noon, I could not help crying, for joy that God did reign, 
and would reign, in spite of me, and all his enemies.—Me, I say. But 
how is it possible I should feel so, and yet be an enemy to him? True; 
but alas, I have much enmity remaining. Attended meeting, with great 
pleasure, and, I hope, improvement. Dr. Wales preached on the decrees 
of God. I thank God that I am now cordially reconciled to those doctrines, 
which ence gave me disgust and hatred.” 
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* This Ode was written to be sung at the celebration of peace. It is preserved, among several specimens 
of the author's poetry; which are characterized by elevation of thought, tenderness of sentiment, and very 


perfect harmony of numbers. It does not appear that he made any further attempts, in this species of 
composition, after he left college. 
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On receiving a letter in which his piety was commended. 


“ July 24,—Received a letter, this morning, from a friend, with many 
expressions of respect for my piety and godliness. Oh, how deceived in 
me! I have had nothing so truly humbling this long time—felt quite 
dejected. Alas! the hidden corruptions of my wicked heart. Oh, I am 
atrue pharisee! I wash the outside of the cup; but the inside is full of 
bitterness. Oh that I had a pure and holy spirit! Is it possible that God 
will make any thing good out of such an adulterated soul?” 


Nearness to God in the midst of pressing engagements. 


“ July 30,—Engaged this forenoon in scholastic employments—heard a 
lecture—and though oppressed with secular concerns, it was a sweet season 
tomy soul. Every word on religion seems to charm me. Oh, the great- 
ness and glory of the blessed God! Oh, that he was my friend! Happy 
is that man whose God is the Lord.” 


The last communion season with his class in college is thus noticed. 


“ Attended on the holy communion table this day. Seven persons were 
previously added to our little, but happy church.* This was a comforting 
and heavenly season to my soul. It was an affecting one. For, since my 
class will soon be dismissed from college, it probably is the last time we 
shall all of us commune together, at that holy supper, in this world. Oh, 
my dear brothers, with whom I have supped before our Lord so many 
times; may we meet each other at the table of our Saviour in the upper 
world. May God bless you all; and whatever his sovereignty does with 
me, I pray that you may be permitted to eat bread together, in your Father’s 
kingdom.” 


These miscellaneous extracts, though doing but poor justice to the 
author’s early experience, as a connected whole, will yet be recognized, 
both in their lights and shades, by those who remember the preaching and 
prayers, the personal and domestic intercourse, of this devoted servant of 
Christ, in maturer life, as giving a lively and true portrait of his manly 
piety. He began, from his conversion, to walk with God on earth; he 
sought to consecrate every faculty of his soul to the divine glory, while he 
was forming and fitting himself for usefulness ; and, by the grace of God, 
he was a burning and shining light, in every station, which he was after- 
wards called to occupy in the church. 

After he received his degree at college, he immediately applied himself 
to a course of theological study, under the instruction of Rev. Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards; who, at that period, was pastor of achurch in New Haven. At 
the same time, he was occupied in teaching “an English and Grammar 
school.” In this manner he was employed, till the summer of 1784; when, 
after two urgent applications from the Trustees of the ‘“‘new Academy at 
Norwich,” (Conn.) he reluctantly consented to postpone his entrance upon 
the work of the ministry, and take the charge of that institution. He did 
not, however, remit his theological studies; and we find him actively 
engaged in all such efforts to promote the salvation of souls, as were 
suitable to one in his situation. In the evening, he sometimes went five 
or six miles to a religious meeting. 

On the 12th of October, 1784, he was licensed to preach the gospel, at 
Lebanon, by the association of New London county. He preached his 





* These were fruits of a revival during his senior year, which is frequently referred to in the diary. 
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first sermon at Chelsea, now the city of Norwich, on the following 
Sabbath. ‘The circumstances of the occasion were such, in the providence 
of God, as his peculiar gifts enabled him happily to improve. ‘“ Mr. 
Perkins, a young man, the day before, had been carried to the grave. He 
adapted a discourse, principally extempore, to the melancholy event; and 
the people, especially the young, were much affected.” These particulars 
are referred to because they illustrate one felicity of the youthful preacher’s 
powers, for which he was afterwards so much distinguished. He had great 
susceptibility to the influence of circumstances ; which, when favorable, 
would often rouse his energies to efforts of the highest order. 

His spiritual exercises, on that day, are thus expressed in his diary. 
‘‘] had a most pressing sense of my own nothingness; and, indeed, I am 
nothing. But O that God would, from this chaos of defiled soul and body, 
rear a temple to his praise! O that I might be made subservient to the 
eternal well-being of my fellow-creatures!”’ 

From this time he continued to preach, almost constantly, upon the 
Sabbath, while he remained at Norwich. His diary is deeply interesting 
at this period. It is filled with the most intense expressions of self- 
abasement, in view of his unworthiness and insufliciency to be employed 
in such a holy and responsible work; and the most fervent breathings of 
soul after the presence and assistance of the Holy Spirit. 

He closed his labors in the Academy, in the autumn of 1785; having 
enjoyed unusual popularity as a teacher. 

Having preached in New York, soon after this, while on a journey to 
Philadelphia, he received a unanimous invitation to settle in the Middle 
Dutch Church in that city, as colleague with the late Dr. Livingston. This 
invitation, though accompanied with the most liberal proposals, he declined, 
‘because the church practised and were disposed to adhere to the half-way 
covenant; under which he could not consent to become their pastor.” 
Thus highly disinterested were his views of duty; and thus prompt and 
effectual the testimony which he ever stood ready to bear in favor of im- 
portant principles. 

He next preached several weeks in Hampton, Conn.; and received a 
unanimous call to settle ; which he, likewise, thought it his duty to decline. 
On a day, which he devoted to private fasting and prayer, while at Hamp- 
ton, he wrote the following stanzas in his diary. 

** Dear Jesus, pierce my guilty breast, 
With penitential shame ; 
And place my undissembled trust 
In thy benignant name. 


Cleanse every crimson stain away 
From my polluted soul ; 

And let thy dear, atoning blood 
O’er my transgressions roll. 


Send down thy Spirit, to inspire 
Afiections all divine ; 

And let my soul, with sacred fire, 
Be melted into thine. 


Breathe, awful Spirit! heavenly dove! 
Upon my sleepy powers ; 

And let the dews of holy love 
Descend in plenteous showers. 


O, might I wing my mystic flight, 
Beyond this earthly ball ; 

And, on faith’s pinions, dazzling bright, 

Before my Saviour fall ! 
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How would he take me to his arms, 
And all his love display! 

How weuld my heart, beneath his charms, 
In transport melt away! 


O then, kind Saviour, now appear, 
Unfold thy radiant face, 
Enkindle faith, and love, and fear, 
And every Christian grace. 
Ecstatic joys inspire within ; 
And bid my spirit rise, 
In gratulations free from sin, 
Toward thy superior skies.” 

In the autumn of 1786, Mr. Austin received a unanimous call to settle 
with the society of Fairhaven, in New Haven, which he accepted. His 
ordination took place on the 9th of November. ‘The sermon, on that 
ccasion, was preached by Dr. Edwards; the charge was given by 
President Stiles; and the right hand of fellowship by Dr. Wales. His 
classmate Morse, afterwards Dr. Morse of Charlestown, Mass. was ordained 
an evangelist at the same time. 

On the 14th of September, L788, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Jerusha Hopkins, daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Samuel Hopkins, of 
Hadley, Mass.* By this union, he gained a most tender and assiduous 
bosom friend ; who was enabled, as she was disposed, through all the toils 
and changes, joys and sorrows of his life, to minister with great devotedness 
to his comfort and usefulness. Mrs. Austin still survives her husband. 
They had no children. 

His connection with the society of Fairhaven, though one of mutual 
faithfulness and affection, was of short continuance. It was judged ex- 
edient that this society, which had formerly been separated from that of 
which Dr. Edwards was pastor, should be restored to its original union. 
With a view to promote this object, Mr. Austin thought it his duty, after 
a little more than three years’ labor among them, to release them from their 
engagements with him. 

‘The first society in Worcester, Massachusetts, hearing of his intention 
to leave New Haven, sent him a call, previous to his dismission. When 
this had been effected, January 19, 1790, he went to Worcester, and was 
installed on the 29th of September, the same year; on which occasion, a 
sermon was preached by Dr. Hopkins, his father-in-law. Worcester became 
the sphere of his labors for a period of nearly twenty-five years. Here, as 
his published writings and manuscript sermons testify, he devoted himself 
with great diligence to the study of divine truth. By constitution and by 
habit, fond of original investigation; by the grace of God, having a 
profound and delightful interest in the great themes of Christian theology ; 
he accomplished a large amount of intellectual labor, subservient to the 
business of pastoral instruction. His health was generally firm; and he 
lost no time, comparatively speaking, in trifling engagements, or needless 
relaxations. Impelled by that ardent love to God and man, and that im- 
perious sense of his own responsibility as a servant of Christ, which so 
early and so fully took possession of his breast, he seemed to live exclusively 











* Dr. Hopkins was graduated at Yale College, in 1749; was settled at Hadley, in 1755; and died, after a 
Ministry of fifty-six years, on the 8th of March, 1811. He married the widow of his predecessor, Rev. 
Chester Williams, with five small children; whom, with nine of bis own, he educated, with happy success, 
for God and the church. Rev. Nehemiah Williams, late of Brimfield, Mass. wax of the number. Besides 
the subject of this memoir, Rev. Nathanael Emmons, D. D., of Franklin; Rev. Samuel Spring, D. D., of 
Newburyport; Rev. Leonard W orcester, of Peacham, Vt.; and Rev. William Riddel, formerly of Bristol, 


Me., took their wives from this family. 
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for God, and to give to the work, in which he was engaged, the concen- 
trated energies of his mind and heart. Whatever his h: and found to do, he 
did with his might. And, though he was liable to be too much dis- 
heartened, at times, by the want of visible success, yet he was always 
active and indef atigable in exertions to do good. His eminent gifts in 
conducting the de votional services of the sanctuary, and his earnest and 
pathetic manner in the delivery of his discourses, rendered him deeply 
interesting and universally popular as a preacher. In his eloquence, a 
good degree of perspicuity of thought and force of argument were united 
with much of the tende ‘ness, or vehemence, as the “subject required, of 
pure and well-sustained emotion. ‘Thus all cl: isses of his auditors, both 
the intelligent and simple, especially if they loved the truth, hung with 
attention and delight on his lips. 

The light of such an ex cample could not be hid. The influence of his 
character and labors soon began to be felt, not only among the people of 
his charge, but likewise upon the ministers and churches throughout the 
State. When he went to Worcester, the standard of orthodoxy and the 
tone of spiritual religion in the church were exceedingly low. Up to that 
time they had practised upon the half-way covenant, in the admission of 
members ;* and very few were willing to be considered as the decided 
friends of evangelical sentiments. But gradually, there was a very great 
improvement in the soundness and spirituality of the church. This im- 
portant result, so slow in all cases to be gained, was the principal effect 
of his preaching, for the first ten years. But afterwards, through the 
divine blessing, a more decided influence became apparent. 

For the last ten years of his ministry, a peculiar solemnity almost con- 
stantly pervaded his congregation ; which issued, several times, in a slight 
revival; and in the hopeful conversion, in all, of about seventy persons. 
There were numbers, also, brought into the church, in a more extensive 
and powerful revival, about a year and a half after he removed from 
Worcester, who ascribed, in a very considerable degree, their religious 
impressions and convictions to the ‘blessing of God upon his preaching. 
It is not easy, however, to estimate the full amount of his usefulness, at 
this period, among the people of his charge. His ministry marks a most 
important era in their religious history. Both the church of which he was 
pastor, and that det 1ominated the Calvinistic church, formed sometime 
after he went to Burlington, are very much indebted to his faithful labors, 
for what they now are, as churches of Christ. 

But his labors and his usefulness, while at Worcester, were not confined 
to the sphere of pastoral duties. His aid in ecclesiastical councils was 
extensively sought; and as a preacher, on special occasions, he was highly 
valued and often employed. He directed the theological studies of as many 
as ten or twelve young men; among whom were Dr. Samuel Worcester, 
the first secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions ; and several others who still occupy prominent posts upon the 
walls of Zion. 

His disinterested and active benevolence prompted him also to devise 
liberal things upon a large scale. He was forward and active in all the 
benevolent enterprises of the day. He was very instrumental in originating 
the General Association of Massachusetts. He was present, and took a 
leading part in the first meeting, which was held in Boston, for the forma- 





* This practice the church relinquished at his solicitation; he making it an indispensable condition of 
settlement. 
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tion of the Massachusetts Missionary Society. He was a trustee of this 
society, and its first secretary, in which offices he served its interest 
efficiently, as long as he remained at Worcester. lis annual reports 
were published in the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine. He preached, 
by appointment, before the society in 1803; and again, about twenty years 
afterwards, while he was minister in Newport. The first discourse was 
published ; and is an eloquent enforcement, from the words of Paul, “I 
am debtor,” &c., of the obligation of all Christians, to do what in them 
lies, for the propagation of the gospel. ‘The constitution of this society 
bears date of May, 1799. It was among the earliest, of the kind, in our 
country; and had, as remarked by another, an important influence in 
bringing forward the present enlarged, national systems of benevolent 
operation. 

It appears from his diary, November 1, 1805, that about that time Dr. 
Austin performed a short tour of missionary service, himself, in the State 
of Rhode Island. 

In the year 1807, he was honored, by Williams college, with the degree 
of doctor of divinity. 

Another valuable service which Dr. Austin rendered to the American 
churches, while at Worcester, was that of collecting and publishing, in a 
standard edition, the works of president Edwards. ‘This undertaking, 
which cost him no small care and labor, he executed with accuracy and 
good judgment, and so far as we have learned, with peculiar satisfaction to 
the Christian public; and thereby, to use his own words in the preface, 
“gratified his personal attachment to that excellent man, sought the 
advancement of the great doctrines of the cross, particularly among the 
younger clergy; and the excitement of their zeal by a persuasive 
example.” * 

Thus useful and distinguished as a minister of the gospel, Dr. Austin ' 
was called, in 1815, from his important station at Worcester, to the 
presidency of the University of Vermont. ‘This institution, which was 
established and endowed by the Legislature in 1791, has a most desirable 
location, at Burlington, with reference to the surrounding country; and, 
although providential circumstances, for a number of years, were peculiarly 
unfavorable to its prosperity, it has been raised repeatedly from the dust, 
by the blessing of God upon the exertions of its friends; and now bids 
fair to become an ornament to the constellation of colleges in New 
England. It was at one of the darkest periods of the history of the 
college, that Dr. Austin was selected, by the corporation, to preside 
over its interests. For three years, during the late war with Great 
Britain, its operations had been entirely suspended ; and the build- 
ings were occupied by the soldiers for barracks. Its whole permanent 
income, at this juncture, scarcely exceeded one thousand dollars. But as 
an important foundation still existed; and as a spirited attempt was now 





* The sincerity of these motives he afterwards evineed, by placing in the hands of one of the professors 
at Andover “a large number of copies, to be sold to the studeuts at a very great discount.” The professor, 
who communicates this fact, has added, “ He was a man of generous, noble heart, and loved to give money 
for benevolent ebjects, and to make efforts in other ways to do good.” / 

As a further testimony to Dr. Austin’s liberality, and as a compensation for having omitted to dwell 
Upon this trait of his character, in the memoir, we give an extract of a letter from Rev. Dr. Pond, of 
Bangor Theological Seminary, once minister of Ward, near Worcester. : 

“ Previous to my settlement, and as an inducement for me to accept the call of the church in Ward, he, 
unsolicited and in a private manuer, pledged fifty dollars a year, for three years, toward my support; @ 
pledge which he more than redeemed. [ mention this as an illustration of the silent, unostentatious 
iberality of Dr. Austin, and for the purpose of saying that this act of his generosity, and the deep interest 
Which be manifested in my settlement at Ward, contsibuted materially to satisfy me that it was my duty 
to settle there; and stands connected, in the providence of God, with whatever of good may have resulted 
om my residence, of twelve years, among that beloved people.” 
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to be made to carry the designs of its founders into execution; Dr. Austin 
was induced to believe that his acceptance of the presidency was a duty, 
which he owed to the cause of religion and science. In obedience to this 
obligation, always supreme in its influence over the decisions and purposes 
of his mind, he separated himself from the embraces of an affectionate 
people, and from the consolations of a large and endeared circle of 
ministerial brethren; to go among strangers, into a frontier section of the 
country, where at that time, the state of society was peculiarly unsettled, 
and into a situation and employment, entirely new and foreign to the 
habits of his whole life. This was a revolution in his circumstances, 
which, to a constitution susceptible like his, aud at a period of life, when 
the buoyant spirits of youth can seldom be fully renewed, might well have 
been thought hazardous. It is believed that he afterwards doubted the 
expediency of this change himself. The regrets of his brethren, in the 
vicinity of Worcester, are thus expressed in the result of the council at his 
dismission. 

‘This council cannot but unanimously express their high esteem of Dr. 
Austin, and the sense they entertain of his worth. When invited to leave 
this region, and take the charge of the college at Burlington, they deeply 
lamented, that he felt it his duty to resign his charge of the first church 
and society in Worcester, aud accept the appointment; especially, since, 
in the apprehension of this council, he was a pillar in the church, a 
faithful watchman and an able defender of the faith on this part of the 
walls of Zion, where his taleuts, learning, counsel and pious zeal were so 
much needed.” 


He was publicly inducted into office, on the last Wednesday of July, 
1815. The first entry in his diary, after this, is on the 16th of September. 


“ Nearly at the close of the 55th year of my life, after spending about 
twenty-five years in the town of Worcester, (Mass.) as a minister of the 
Lord Jesus, God, in his sovereign and inscrutable providence, has been 
pleased to remove me to this place, for the purpose of presiding over the 
university established here. Here I am, a solitary stranger, without my 
family ; attempting to raise and render respectable and useful this in- 
stitution. ‘I'here are nine students at present; the number gradually in- 
creasing. I infinitely need, and most earnestly pray for the guiding hand 
and consoling presence of God. I feel low. O that I might enjoy the 
quickening influences of the Holy Spirit.” 


Dr. Austin continued at the head of the college about six years. Though 
the period was short, and though his efforts were put forth, under great 
disadvantages, yet the good which he accomplished in this station, was by 
no means small. Of the manner in which he sustained the office of 
president, and discharged its duties, a highly respected fellow-officer thus 


speaks.* 


** As a president, he was faithful to the trust reposed in him. Sincerely 
devoted to the interests of the college, and untiring in his efforts to promote 
them, he enjoyed the confidence and respect of the public. He presided 
with dignity, mingled with affability and Christian philanthropy. His 
solicitude for the spiritual welfare of the students was most ardent and 
exemplary. If his knowledge in the physical sciences, in philosophy and 
general literature, was, in any degree, deficient in precision and accuracy, 





* Rev. Dr. Murdock. 
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it was yet various and comprehensive. In the metaphysical sciences, and 
particularly in moral and mental philosophy, he was an able and interesting 
instructor. As a governor of the institution, he was mild and affectionate, 
yet dignified and faithful. All his pupils loved and respected him. To 
his subordinate officers he was peculiarly affectionate and kind.” 


To this just and comprehensive tribute nothing could be added. 

Though Dr. Austin accomplished all that could be reasonably expected, 
for the college, yet his own hopes and anticipations were not answered. 
He was unable, beforehand, to appreciate the full weight of the difficulties, 
against Which he would be compelled to struggle; and was led to hope for 
immediate results, which, doubtless, were not practicable. ‘The pecuniary 
embarrassments of the college were extreme. He generously lent the 
aid of his own limited resources, for temporary relief; but the derangement, 
to which that part of the country had been subjected by the war, together 
with a general depression, produced by a number of unpropitious seasons, 
were circumstances, which, in this, as well as in other respects, seemed 
indefinitely to defer the day of returning prosperity. Add to this the loss 
of some of his ablest associates in the department of instruction, who 
accepted appointments to other institutions, and it will not be thought 
strange, that he felt that the prospect of enlarged usefulness, which had 
induced him to embark in the enterprise, was not equal to what he had 
suffered himself, perhaps with too much ardor and assurance, to anticipate. 
The ministry, too, he now felt, more than ever, to be his element; and, as 
a friend has observed, ‘‘he panted for its labors and enjoyments.” He 
never, indeed, while at Burlington, entirely relaxed his efforts in this 
favorite work ; as several destitute parishes in that region can bear witness. 
He resigned the office of president in 1821. 

Here we may, with propriety, introduce a passage from his diary, dated 
a few months earlier; which is probably the last record he ever made of 
his private experience. 


“Burlington, January 1, 1819, 4 o’clock, P. M.,—I have set apart 
this day for private fasting, meditation and prayer. In duties of this 
sort, and, among others, in that of preserving a daily register of my 
moral walk, I have been too remiss. ‘This day I have been led to 
reflect with deep consideration, and I hope with some penitent  sensi- 
bility, upon my whole moral course, from my childhood to the present 
day. I have nearly entered my 59th year; and my beloved wife, kind and 
faithful, often tender, always assiduous, is preserved tome. My beloved 
mother, brother and sister, with their conjugal partners, are among the 
living, and comfortable. I have been in this place and office upwards 
of three years; smiled upon in most. respects, laboring under serious 
embarrassments in others. My life, on the whole, has been unusually 
felicitous. I have generally been blessed with comfortable health; my 
real wants have all, in succession, been supplied from the bountiful hand 
of my covenant Gov. I have been favored with pleasant and useful 
society, the most of it Christian; which long experience has proved to be 
incomparably the best. I have been active in the best of employments, 
that of the gospel ministry; and have some reason to hope I have generally 
aimed to serve Christ in his kingdom, and that I have not labored altogether 
in vain. I know that, in all things, 1 have come short of that perfect 
devotedness to God, which his law so reasonably requires. And I this 
day deeply humble myself before him, for the millions of sins of which I 
have been guilty. I know not that any flagrant enormity has hurt my 
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Christian reputation. But I know that I have sunk into spiritual obliquities, 
which render me odious, and very ill-deserving in the sight of God. | 
here record my grateful testimony to his truth, his goodness and faithful. 
ness. I implore of him the forgiveness of the manifold sins of my past 
life. I unreservedly avouch him for my God; confirm my covenant 
engagements to be forever his; and devoutly ask for his grace, to enable 
me to live more to his glory than I have hitherto done. If a Christian, 
my salvation is now much nearer, than when I believed. The most of 
my life is certainly gone. Probably but little remains. 


“© * My life, which thou hast made thy care, 
Lord, I devote to thee.’ 


‘TI hope that the night is far spent; and that the day is at hand. O, 
that I may live and die in Christ; and reach the goal of all Christian 
hope, the eternal fruition of himself, in his own kingdom.” 


Our remaining notices of Dr. Austin’s history must be brief. 

From Burlington, he removed to Newport, R. I., and took the pastoral 
charge of a feeble and dilapidated congregation, once the parish of Dr. 
Hopkins, the celebrated divine. ‘This was, pre-eminently, a labor of love. 
He selected this people, in his own mind, on account of their inability to 
give him an adequate suppert; and, with his characteristic frankness and 
generosity, sent them word that he would come and be their minister, if 
they desired it. His proposition was cheerfully accepted, and he went to 
Newport, with great pleasure, as on a missionary enterprise.* 

The same year he was elected a member of the American Board of 
Commissioners for I’oreign Missions. 

He labored with earnestness at Newport, for a period of four years; 
hoping that he might be instrumental of repairing, in some measure, the 
desolations of that ancient church. Nor were his labors, in this respect, 
altogether in vain. But the approaching infirmities of age, the pressure of 
obstacles to his usefulness, over which he could have no control, and, above 
all, the perceptible failure of his health, at length admonished him, that 
the quiet, so necessary for himself and his partner, in the evening of their 
days, was not to be expected in his present situation. Accordingly he 
resigned his charge, in 1825, and returned to Worcester; to reside, as he 
supposed, for the remainder of his life, in the family of John W. Hubbard, 
Esq., and in the bosom of his former circle of cherished and endeared 
friends. Mr. Hubbard was the son of Mrs. Austin’s sister, whom they 
had taken and brought up from a child. He had enjoyed through their 
liberality the advantages of a collegiate and professional education; and 
was settled in the practice of law, with flattering prospects of success. 
To his roof, therefore, Dr. Austin, very naturally, looked as the retreat of 
his old age. 

But here he was soon to be overtaken with the severest of all his trials. 
Mr. Hubbard was suddenly attacked with a hemorrhage of the lungs, 
which in a short time terminated in death. By this distressing providence, 
not only were his own domestic arrangements again broken up, but, in 
consequence of undertaking the settlement of his nephew’s estate, which 
unexpectedly proved insolvent, he was involved in a tissue of perplexities, 
which he was but ill able to bear, and which, by an oversight, had well- 





* For these, and many other facts, we are indebted to the sermon, delivered at the funeral of Dr. Austin, 
by sc Caleb J. Tenney, D. D., of Wetherstield, Conu., who had formerly been settled over the same church 
an Newport. 
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nigh jeoparded the little all which he himself possessed. At the same 
time, his tender sympathies were strongly excited in behalf of the widow, 
and her three children of helpless age, who were now to be scattered 
abroad, without a protector and without means of support.* Dr. Austin 
was constitutionally inclined to look, too intensely, upon the dark side of 
the picture, even where it was far less visible than in the present case. 
Suffice it to say, that under the weight of cares and sorrows, his health, at 
last, gave way, and a cloud of melancholy began to settle down upon his 
spirits. An insidious, incurable dyspepsia was induced, which prostrated 
his mental energies, and, at times, produced manifest aberrations of reason. 
His melancholy was at first confined to a particular train of ideas con- 
nected with the pecuniary affairs, with which his mind had been so 
unfortunately engrossed. But very soon it was wholly transferred from 
this subject to another, which had much longer and more deeply occupied 
his thoughts, that of his own spiritual state and prospects. And then he 
saw nothing but sin in himself, and nothing but darkness in the prospect 
before him. He seemed to himself to have been one of the greatest of 
hypocrites, for whom no mercy could be expected. He would shed the 
bitterest tears, and utter the most heart-rending lamentations, on account 
of the reproach which he supposed he had brought upon the cause of 
religion. He would sometimes be almost in an agony of distress, under 
an apprehension, to his own mind perfectly real, of a final separation from 
God and from all good beings. It was painful in the extreme, to witness 
these paroxysms of mental anguish. And yet it was most deeply interest- 
ing to notice the difference between them and the terrors of an unhumbled, 
unsanctified mind. We can hardly conceive it possible, for a Christian to 
manifest more unequivocal and decisive marks of exalted piety, than did 
this eminent servant of God, during the season of these trials. ‘ Even 
in that state of partial derangement and melancholy,” remarks a judicious 
friend, ‘in which he closed his days,—when the darkness of despair had 
settled down upon him, and he had no hope of himself, his piety often 
shone out from behind the cloud, with great lustre and beauty.” Every 
spiritual grace, excepting personal hope and joy, appeared in continual, 
and often intense exercise. ‘‘In that grief which he sometimes manifested, 
under the mistaken impression that he had always been a hypocrite, and 
that, when he had preached to others, he must himself be a cast-away, it 
was easy to discover the sorrows of repentance, and the meltings of a 
broken heart.” No intelligent Christian, we presume to affirm, during the 
whole of this period, ever went out from an interview with him, in which 
he had disclosed his feelings, without a most lively impression of his pre- 
eminent sanctification. But on this we have no need to dwell, after such 
evidences of gracious experience, and of a life devoted to God, as have 
been furnished in the foregoing pages. 

Dr. Austin continued much in the same state of health and mind, as 
above described, for about four years, until his death. ‘The paroxysms of 
his melancholy varied precisely with the aggravations of his bodily com- 
plaint, and were evidently controlled by it. [is relatives deeming it 
necessary that he should be with them, he went, in March, 1827, to spend 
a year with his brother-in-law, Mr. John Hopkins, of Northampton. 





* Dr. Austin eras gers acted the part of a father towards these children; particularly the two sons, 


whom he took care of while he lived, and, by his will, made ample provision for their education, on such a 
seale,as might seem, in the view of their guardians, to promise the greatest good, It was his prayer, 
that, when his head was in the dust, they might buth become ministers of the gospel. 
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One of his most esteemed friends thus writes :— 


“The last time I saw him was in Northampton, after his derangement 
commenced. I spent a Sabbath in that place. When I came out of the 
meeting-house, he took me by the arm, and began immediately to speak of 
his wretched condition ; saying that he was fully convinced that he had no 
religion, and that he must perish with the ungodly world. Instead of 
trying to convince him of his error, (which I knew would be in vain,) | 
told him that he had often, in preaching, insisted upon the justice, the 
glorious justice and holiness ‘of God, in punishing the wicked in hell; and 
I hoped he would now remember this, and would feel it to be his duty to 
acknowledge the justice of God in his punishment, and to bow in submis- 
sion to his will. I found this view of the subject produced, for a time, an 
evident composure and peace in his troubled mind. 

“ After we arrived at his lodgings, he said to me in reference to my 
sermon: ‘ You told us, in your pre aching, that we must part with sin, or 
must part with God. When I heard this I felt—Oh! I can’t part with 
God—I can’t part with God!’—Thus, in the midst of his disordered, 
agitated, desponding state, he showed the workings of a heart that loved 
God, and cleaved to him as the portion of his soul.” 


The above may be taken as a fair example of many interviews which 
he had with his ministerial brethren, and his more intimate Christian 
friends, during this dark and painful season. His reconciliation to God, 
in these trying circumstances, appeared uniformly deep and genuine. 
Those views of the divine character and government, which only serve to 
deepen the distress of the awakened sinner, were most manifestly the 
support which kept his soul from sinking. In the striking comparison of 


our Saviour, he might be likened to a man, who built his house upon a 
rock, ‘The rain descended, the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; yet it fell not, for it was founded upon a rock. The 
billows of despondency and fear went over him; but the foundations of his 
faith remained unshaken. 

In the summer of 1828, he went to reside with his nephew, Rev. 
Samuel H. Riddel, of Glastenbury, Conn. Here it pleased God, after the 
lapse of a little more than two years, to release him from the tribulations 
of this mortal scene. IT*or a few months previous to his death, his com- 
plaints were, in some considerable degree, alleviated; and hopes were 
even entertained that he might again enjoy comfortable health, ‘The 
greater part of the time his mind would be diverted, by conversation and 
by books, from those 2% views of his own spiritual condition, which 
had so heavily oppressed it. In the intercourse of the family, he would 
often forget himself, and appear interesting, agreeable, and even cheerful, 
as was natural to him, in happier days. ‘With indescribable satisfaction 
did those around him observe this pe rceptible lighting up of the cloud, 
which had so long darkened his moral vision; “and looked, with eager 
desire, for the sun of heavenly hope to dart its beams upon his path. But 
it was not for human eyes to witness the ecstasies which such an hour 
would bring to his ravislied heart. His work, for time, was done. The 
design of his heavenly Father, in his peculiar ‘trial, was answered. And, 
now that the time of his consolation was arrived, why should he remain 
on earth? 

On Thursday, two days previous to his death, he appeared to be rather 
more unwell than usual. The next morning, he was still indisposed, but 
able to be below with the family. He seemed, however, to be unusually 
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abstracted from the scenes around him; and once, as though insensible of 
the presence of any person in the room, he uttered | aloud this earnest 
ejaculation: “ Blessed Jesus! Blessed Jesus! Sanctify me wholly !”— 
These were his last words of prayer. Very soon afterwards, it being about 
one o'clock, P. M., he complained of drowsiness, and with some difficulty 
laid himself down upon the sofa, where in a few moments he fell into an 
apoplectic sleep, from which he awoke no more. He lingered, unconscious 
of his sufferings, until a quarter past eleven o’clock, on Saturday night, 
when his spirit, we doubt not, was ushered, ‘‘ with sweet surprise,” into 
the presence of Him, whom he loved to invoke, and to adore, as the blessed 
Jesus. 

This was on the 4th of December, 1830. He was in the 71st year of his 
aze. His funeral was attended on the Wednesday following, when an 
appropriate discourse was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Tenney, of Wethers- 
field, from the words of Christ, John xii. 7, “ What I do, thou knowest 
not now; but thou shalt know hereafter.” 

This subject was chosen by the respected preacher, not so much with 
reference to the death of Dr. Austin, as to the closing scenes of his life. 
Why, we might ask, in our ignorance of the ways of God, was a minister 
of Christ, so able, devoted and beloved; a child of God, so long, and 
so highly favored, in his intercourse with heaven; thus laid aside from the 
service of his Master, ere the sun of his active life had fully set; and 
called to walk through the last stage of his pilgrimage, as through the 
valley of the shadow of death? This may at present be a mystery, but 
the solution we shall know hereafter. To the sufferer, himself, it is already 
known. 

There are not wanting, however, sufficient means of explaining this 
dark dispensation; so far as physical causes are concerned, without as- 
cribing it to any extraordinary visitation of Providence. A train of cir- 
cumstances connected with it, has been alluded to above. But the 
physical constitution of Dr. Austin, which rendered him peculiarly suscep- 
tible to an unfavorable influence from these circumstances; and, above all, 
a hereditary predisposition to the malady under which he suffered ;* are 
considerations, which remove all peculiar mystery from his case, considered 
as an instance of bodily and mental disorder. And in this light, evidently, 
the whole dispensation is to be viewed, unless we go entirely beyond the 
sphere of second causes, to inquire into the reasons, which influenced the 
divine counsels. ‘That he should not have suffered as he did, might not 
indeed have excited any wonder; but, in reality, when all circumstances 
are considered, this would have been no less extraordinary than was the 
actual event. 

The character of Dr. Austin, both private and public, has been indirectly 
before the view of the reader, in the successive portions of the foregoing 
sketch of his life. Our limits do not admit of any extended analysis. 
Justice, however, to the memory of one so highly esteemed, demands a 
few additional notices. 

His person was above the common stature, well proportioned, and never 
inclined to corpulence. His carriage was erect and manly, uniting dignity 
and ease with elasticity and energy, in its motions. ‘The features of his 
countenance were prominent and strongly marked, and readily susceptible 
of expression from the kindlings of intellect and emotion. His manners 
Were dignified and courtly, having the air of gentleness and condescension 








* The mother of Dr. Austin, in her last days, was a subject of the same distressing form uf monomania, 
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which belonged to his natural disposition. If there was ever, at a distance, 
any thing austere or forbidding in his appearance, it vanished at once 
upon a nearer approach. . 

In his social character he was highly affectionate. He united much 
native tenderness of feeling with sincere Christian kindness, meckness and 
humility. Inthe relations of domestic life, his tenderness and assiduity 
were uncommon, especially in one so much engrossed with higher cares, 
He consulted the feelings, and sought the happiness of his partner and of 
those around him, as his own. In the common intercourse of friends, he 
loved to unbend from severer pursuits, in an affable and traly compan- 
ionable interchange of views and feelings. ‘This, a happy talent of con- 
versation, and an extensive fund of general knowledge, enabled him to do, 
with peculiar edification to others, especially in Christian circles, and 
with his ministerial brethren. 

The powers of his intellect were all of a superior order, and were well 
balanced. ‘Those of conception and imagination, together with comparison 
and association of ideas, were unusually developed. ‘The faculty of logical 
abstraction and pure reasoning, though not manifested, perhaps, in equal 
proportion, had yet a degree of precision and force which is very un- 
common with minds of a similar cast. The operations of his mind were 
marked by a vigor and rapidity, which might sometimes render him too 
incautious in the conduct of an argument. He was inclined to take 
elevated and comprehensive views of the subjects before him, and might, 
occasionally, overlook points of minnter criticism. Yet, as a reasoner, 
whether on moral or metaphysical truths, he was sound and able ; and, in 
general, discriminating and accurate. His choice of language, perhaps, 
was better adapted to the genius of a spoken argument, than of a dry 
disquisition, presented to the eye. 

As a scholar, his success in college is a sufficient testimony, in regard to 
his early course. His reading in after life was various and extensive, 
rather than critical, except on subjects of Christian theology. He is justly 
entitled to a respectable rank among the learned men of our country. 

As a writer, his style was nervous, copious, and unstudied. Its faults 
were those of redundance, diffuseness, and occasional negligence. A 
learned friend has remarked that he fell into the error, too common among 
ministers in his day, of regarding style as unworthy of minute attention. 
Without effort, however, he had an extensive and happy command of 
language, which enabled him to present his thoughts in an impressive and 
glowing light. 

But whatever native genius and diligent mental culture had done to 
form the distinguished character before us, the sacred influences of divine 
grace contributed much more. It was as a Christian, and as a minister of 
the gospel, that Dr. Austin most excelled. He was regarded by all who 
knew him as an eminently spiritual and godly man. His piefy was deep, 
discriminating, affectionate and fervent. The grand elements of Christian 
experience, were habitually and strongly evinced, by the fruits of practical 
holiness in his life. His piety was of that description, which, emphatically 
speaking, illustrated and adorned the cardinal doctrines of the Bible. 

A short extract from Dr. ‘Tenney’s sermon will be appropriate here. 


‘Even among the excellent, he excelled in godly fear. Greatly, and 
most conscientiously afraid to offend God, and most desirous to please him, 
he seemed strongly to love ‘ whatever God loves,’ and as strongly to detest 
‘whatever God hates.’ His conversation, example and prayers in his own 
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family, conclusively evinced his deep and unfeigned piety. Having been 
myself, with my family, for six months, during the winter of 1814 and 
js15, a resident in his family, I here speak with great confidence. It was 
a blessing to be in his house, and to listen to his instructive and heavenly 
conversation. It was truly edifying to hear his very spiritual, as well as 
gified prayers. In the devotions of the family, as well as of the sanctuary, 
and at the table of Christ, he very commonly appeared as though just 
within the vail, freely and with reverence, addressing his Maker and 
Redeemer. Indeed, in this service, ‘his heart seemed to expand, and 
enlarge and elevate all his views of divine things.’ Highly ardent in the 
exercise and enjoyment of gracious affections, he was distinguished by that 
habitual heavenly-mindedness and spirituality, which indicated much devout 
meditation and a close walk with God. His were lofty spiritual aims, high 
attainments in the divine life, and ardent aspirations for the perfect likeness 
of Christ.” 


The temperament of Dr. Austin was sanguine. Accordingly, when he 
was conscious of having a worthy object in view, he was ardent in the 
pursuit; and, if not always sufficiently patient and persevering, yet, if 
assailed by the opposition of unreasonable and wicked men, he was 
invariably firm and unflinching. 

These various traits of character eminently qualified him for the work 
of the ministry. As a preacher, he must be ranked among the most able, 
eloquent and popular of American divines. His manner in the pulpit was 
solemn, dignified and commanding. ‘The tones of his voice were full and 
flexible, and his enunciation free and emphatic. In the delivery of his 
sermons, he was always animated, often vehement, and, occasionally, rose 
to strains of the most sublime and impassioned eloquence. His own feelings 
were always impressed with his theme, and were poured forth in all their 
fullness, especially in the devotional parts of the service. In prayer his 
gifis were extraordinary. It has been said, by one who was qualified to 
make the comparison, that his manner of prayer was like that of president 
Davies, of Princeton college. Many, who read this, may remember far 
better than we can describe, how, in the service of prayer, ‘‘ his ardent 
soul seemed to take wing, and soar above the vanities of time, and mingle 
with the riches of eternity.” From his diary we perceive where he had 
learned to pray. Secret communion with heaven was the element of his 
soul. 

In the best sense of the phrase, Dr. Austin might be characterized as a 
doctrinal preacher. The topics on which he delighted most to dwell, were 
the benevolence, the sovereignty and glory of God; the excellence of the 
divine law, both in its obligation and its penalty; the great system of 
redemption, originating in the counsels of eternity; the character of 
Christ, and his sufferings as a propitiation for sin; the work of the 
Spirit; the guilt and dependence of sinners; the sanctification and final 
blessedness of believers. 


*“« By him the violated law spoke out its thunders; 
And by him, in strains as sweet as angels use, 
The gospel whispered peace.” 


His doctrinal tenets were thoroughly Calvinistic ; in general accordance 
with those of Edwards, Bellamy and Hopkins. ‘These names are men- 
tioned for illustration only ; for his was not a mind, to follow implicitly im 
the steps of any human inaster. There is abundant evidence, that, when 
he was born of the Spirit, he was born into the knowledge and love of 
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these doctrines; and that his daily delight in them was drawn fresh from 
the fountain of divine truth. ‘These sentiments,” says Dr. Tenney, 
‘contributed to give refinement to his feelings, enlargement to his powers, 
ardor to his benevolence, elevation to his joys, and eminent usefulness to 
his life.” 

The justice of this brief and beautiful eulogium, both upon the truth and 
its disciple, is fully evinced in the published writings of Dr. Austin. With 
a bare enumeration of these we conclude this sketch. ‘A View of the 
Church:” ‘ Letters on Baptism,” examining Merrill’s seven sermons, 
1805: ‘Reply to Merrill’s Twelve Letters,’ 1806: ‘ Dissertations on 
several Fundamental Articles of Christian Theology,” 1826: and the fol- 
lowing sermons :—On disinterested love, 1790: A funeral sermon on the 
death of a Mr. Smith and a Miss Smith of Exeter, N. H., 1790: On the 
death of Miss Hannah Blair, 1794: A thanksgiving sermon, 1797: At the 
ordination of Rev. Samuel Worcester, 1798. Of Rev. Leonard Worcester, 
1800: Before the Massachusetts Missionary Society, 1803: Dedication of 
the meeting-house at Hadley, 1808: Ordination of Rev. Warren Fay, and 
of Rev. J. M. Whiton, 1808: A fast sermon, ISI1: Two fast sermons, 
1812: Dedication of the meeting-house at Worcester, 1823: Address, at 
Worcester, on the religious celebration of the fourth of July, 1825: Also 
numerous contributions to the periodicals of his time. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


(Communicated, at the request of the Editor, by Rev. Prof. Fowler.] 


Tne early settlers of Vermont retained a strong attachment to the civil, 
religious and literary institutions of the older New England States, from which 
they emigrated. In many an opening in the wilderness, on both sides of the 
Green mountain range, there were those who looked back, with lively regret, 
to the church, the school-house and the college, as to the glories of a New 
England landscape. Their hereditary love for these institutions, was quickened 
by their privations ; and they carried in their hearts, the habitual determination 
to establish them among themselves, whenever their means should become 
adequate. 

Accordingly, as soon as a sufficient number were collected in a neighborhood, 
a school district was organized, upon the pattern set them by their pilgrim 
fathers ; when a village became populous and flourishing, the inhabitants 
began to think of having an academy, or a temporary grammar school. It was 
therefore to be expected, that in due time, a college would be established, that 
would, in its influence, be the same to Vermont, that Haryard and Yale had 
been to Massachusetts and Connecticut. : 

The actual establishment of such an institution, was, however, from one 
cause and another, delayed for a considerable period. The fierce disputes 
between Vermont and each of the States—New York, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts—involving the question whether, like Poland, she should be 
partitioned ; the revolutionary war, in which she took an active and an honor- 
able part, notwithstanding she was not a member of the confederacy; and, 
afterwards, the subject of admission into the Union; so occupied the attention 
of the people, that nothing could be done. But in the course of events, the 
war passed by, those disputes were settled, and Vermont was admitted into the 
Union in January, 1791. In November, the same year, the legislature passed 
an act, establishing the University of Vermont at Burlington. It ought, 
however, to be remembered, to the credit of Vermont, that as early as 1785, 
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while disputes existed between her and New Hampshire, she made a grant of 
93.000 acres of land to Dartmouth college and Moor’s charity school ; institu- 
tions which had gone into successful operation. The preamble to the act is 
creditable to the legislature, as showing their liberal views: “ The legislature 
having a high sense of the importance of the institutions of Dartmouth college 
and Moor’s charity school to mankind at large, and to this commonwealth in 
articular ; its situation and connections being favorable to diffuse useful 
knowledge through the same; Be it therefore enacted,” &c. 

It appears that, besides obtaining an act of incorporation of the university, 
little or nothing was done at Burlington, for several years. The historian of 
Vermont, Dr. Samuel Williams, gives the following account of the matter. 
«The encouragement of education and literature was an object that much 
engaged the attention of this assembly, namely, the one in session in A. D. 
1800. The University of Vermont, established in the year 1791, had not been 
in operation, as was expected. The town contained but few inhabitants, and it 
was not in their power to erect the necessary buildings, procure a suitable 
library, philosophical apparatus, or the proper accommodations for professors 
and students. The trustees were embarrassed and seldom met, and a president 
was not appointed for the seminary. The citizens of Middlebury were anxious 
to have a seminary in that place. They erected a small, but convenient 
building, procured books, appointed an instructor, and collected a number of 
students. ‘Their exertions produced more of a literary appearance, than was to 
be seen at Burlington. In this state of things, they urged the legislature to 
Jet them go on and make a college out of the school they had already formed. 
The matter had been suggested to the assembly the year before; it was now 
urged with more warmth, and the legislature were invited to view and examine 
what they had already done. After much debate and reasoning upon the 
subject, a majority of the house were of the opinion, that the exertions of 
Middlebury ought to be encouraged ; that the most probable way to encourage 
the introduction and cultivation of science in the State, would be to favor those 
who were willing to be at the expense of it, and to make it the interest of such 
societies to endeavor to excel and improve upon each other: And an act 
incorporating and establishing a college at Middlebury, in the county of 
Addison, was passed by a great majority: yeas, 177; nays, 51.”—pp. 302, 303. 

Before the establishment of Middlebury college, great inconvenience was 
suffered from being obliged to send young men out of the State to obtain an 
education. A petition from Franklin county, for a college, presented to the 
legislature in 1800, and now lodged in the office of the secretary of State, 
dwells on this fact in the following language. “ Regretting the want of any 
literary institution in our vicinity, now in actual and sufficient operation; 
viewing the great distance between us and Williams and Dartmouth, or any 
other university ; considering that there are numerous young gentlemen in 
the vicinity, anxious and able to procure a public education, and that numbers 
must immediately be compelled to go to older States for this purpose,” the 
petitioners urged the establishment of a college in that county. There was 
a public want in the State. And what made some of the inhabitants of 
Middlebury the more sensible of this want, and the more active to supply it, 
was the following circumstance. The father of Jeremiah Evarts, when on his 
way to New Haven to place his son in Yale college, visited some of his friends 
in Middlebury. He mentioned to them his regret, that he was forced to send 
his son to such a distance because there was no college in Vermont. This 
instance occurring before their eyes, and supposed to be one of many, had its 
influence upon some, who were afterwards instrumental in promoting the 
establishment of the college. 

The charter of Addison county grammar school was granted in the year 
1797. Instead of $1,000, which were required in the act for the erection of an 
edifice, more than $4,000 were raised chiefly by the inhabitants of Middlebury. 
Their hopes grew with their efforts. Dr. Dwight was at Middlebury in 1798, 
while the edifice was in progress of erection, and encouraged them to prosecute 
the plan of establishing a college. Accordingly, it was concluded to make 
application to the legisiature, in the hope, on the part of some, that the wild 
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lands which had been granted to the University of Vermont, would naturally 
be given to Middlebury college, as this institution would go into immediate 
operation. A New England State, with a population of 154,465, ought to have 
a college in fact, as well as in name. And this was the opinion of the 
legislature, if the grant of the charter affords any proof. 

The act of incorporation already referred to, commences in these words, 
“ An act incorporating and establishing a college at Middlebury, in the county 
of Addison. Section 1. It is hereby enacted by the general assembly of the 
State of Vermont, that there be, and hereby is, granted, instituted and estab- 
lished, a college in the town of Middlebury, and county of Addison; and that 
Messrs. Jeremiah Atwater, Nathaniel Chipman, Heman Ball, Elijah Paine, 
Gamaliel Painter, Israel Smith, Stephen R. Bradley, Seth Storrs, Stephen 
Jacob, Daniel Chipman, Lot Hall, Aaron Leland, Gershom C. Lyman, Samuel 
Miller, Jedidiah P. Buckingham, and Darius Matthews, shall be an incorporate 
society, and shall hereafter be called and known by the name of the president 
and fellows of Middlebury college.” 

Immediately after this act was passed, the corporation held their first meeting, 
Nov. 4, 1800. Rev. Jeremiah Atwater was, by the act of incorporation, made 
president. He had, for some years, been a tutor in Yale college ; and, after- 
wards, principal of the Addison county grammar schoo]. ‘To this latter situa- 
tion, he had been recommended by Dr. Dwight, with a prospective regard to 
the presidency. At that meeting, Col. Seth Storrs was appointed secretary, 
and Joel Doolittle, tutor. On the following day, seven students were admitted 
into the college. At the first commencement, in 1802, one received the degree 
of A. B.; at the next, three; at the third, twelve; at the fourth, in 1805, 
sixteen. 

As in other infant institutions, so in this, the advantages enjoyed were very 
limited; but there was, on the part of the students, a literary enterprise, a 
readiness to engage and persevere in literary labor, that compensated, in some 
degree, for the deficiencies in the means of instruction. The privileges were 
not numerous ; and, as an offset to this, they were not neglected. ‘The strong 
feeling of individual responsibility, produced vigorous intellectual effort. Many 
of the students were in moderate circumstances, and of mature age ; and hence 
there was an economy in their expenses, and a sobriety in their manners, that 
were favorable to the reputation of the college. And besides this, the tone of 
feeling and conduct, on the part of the more considerate, had an important 
influence upon the younger and the more volatile, in forming their minds and 
their habits. 

The college, from the first, had been supported by a generous spirit of 
benevolence. Besides the charter, nothing had been given by the legislature. 
But, through the good providence of God, it had been blessed with efficient 
friends, who secured for it public favor and private bounty. But it was still 
felt that there was a great want of regular, systematic instruction, in some 
branches of learning usually taught in colleges. To assist in supplying this 
want, Samuel Miller, Esq. proposed to make a donation to the college, of a 
thousand dollars. This was the more creditable to him, inasmuch as it shows 
that he did not fall into the common error of supposing that a college consists 
chiefly of certain edifices built in a certain form, and fitted up with rooms 
adapted to certain purposes. He even scems to have understood the truth of 
the matter, that a college is a society of men associated for the promotion of 
learning and religion; and that unless there are the men, it is to no purpose 
that brick and marble are formed into structures of great convenience and 
elegance. 

This gentleman ought to be mentioned as an early, constant, and efficient 
friend of the college. “He was born in West Springfield, Mass. in A. D. 
1764. For his early education, he had only the advantages of the most ordinary 
schools. But diligence and perseverance were his most distinguishing traits, 
and in these he has been rarely surpassed. Of him it may be said more truly 
than of almost any other man, that in all those respects in which he was 
superior to the common rank of men, he was self-made. He was licensed to 
practise law by the Rutland county court, at the March term, A. D. 1787; and in 
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the May following, he settled in Middlebury. By his unremitting assiduity, he 
soon gained a standing among the first lawyers of the State,.and steadily 
maintained it through life. Few men have ever united so much business with 
so much reading ; so much attention to friends, and so punctual a discharge of 
the relative and social duties. He died in the resignation and hope of the 
gospel, in the evening of the 17th of April, 1810, in the forty-seventh year of 
his age. 

In consequence of this offer to the corporation, a successful effort was made 
to raise funds to support a professorship of natural philosophy. Frederick Hall 
was appointed to that office. The reputation of that gentleman, both before 
and after his visit to Europe, and his assiduous attention to his official duties, 
contributed essentially to promote the prosperity of the college. 

In August, 1809, president Atwater gave in his resignation, and was trans- 
ferred to the presidency of Dickinson college. In accepting his resignation, 
the corpuration voted, that Col. Seth Storrs “ be requested to present to him the 
warmest thanks of the board for his faithful discharge of duty ; and his unre- 
mitting exertions, by which this institution has arisen from its infant state to 
its present flourishing condition.” 

In the course of his farewell address on this occasion, he remarks, “It is 
pleasing to observe the progress of improvement in this new country. Six 
years aco, the higher branches of learning were scarcely taught at all in this 
large and growing State, and those who would obtain an education, were 
obliged to seek for it in neighboring States. But of late years, common school 
education has greatly improved ; the number of academies has increased ; and 
young gentlemen have resorted from other States into this State for education. 
It may be said that the state of society in general has improved in Vermont 
very greatly within afew years. Witness the establishment of village libraries, 
the settlement of ministers, and the erection of houses of public worship. At 
our first commencement, we beheld few of the ministers of the gospel; but 
how pleasing it is to behold the respectable assemblage of them which we 
now annually witness! While they patronize literature, we need not fear an 
illiterate ministry. The first fathers of New England considered the primary 
design of our colleges to be, to educate young men for the ministry ; and they 
were accordingly anciently styled, the schools of the church.” 

After speaking of the origin of colleges, he goes on to speak of their bene- 
ficial effect upon civil government. “Colleges aid the civil magistrate as they 
promote literature, and especially religion. Why else, in the constitution of 
Massachusetts, were the interests of Harvard college, the Alma Mater of all the 
New England colleges, originally incorporated in the oath of office? Was it 
not, that the legislature might be annually reminded of the intimate connection 
of religion and learning with civil government? Are these things true 
elsewhere, and are they not true in Vermont?” The whole address was a 
valuable, and timely defence of the usefulness of colleges. It exhibited their 
true end and design, viz: the promotion, not merely of human science, but of 
enlightened piety, and of the best interests of government. Men of narrow 
views sometimes err, in supposing that a liberal education should not include 
religious instruction ; whereas the first founders of colleges considered these 
institutions as religious societies of a superior order, established to impart 
religious instruction, and to promote an elevated and intelligent piety, as well as 
a knowledge of the arts and sciences. At this time the number of the students 
was fifty-seven, and the moral and religious condition of the college en- 
couraging. , 

At the same commencement, Henry Davis, professor of Janguages in Union 
college, and formerly professor of divinity elect in Yale college, was appointed 
president. Having accepted the appointment, he delivered his inaugural 
oration in February, 1810. Ordination was conferred on him at the same time. 
In his oration, he spoke of the college in the following terms. “To the patrons 
of science of every age, great praise is due for our pre-eminent prosperity. 
Among men of this character, you, gentlemen of the corporation of Middlebury 
college, have an honorable rank. Under your auspices, this institution has 
misen to a degree of respectability, which furnishes a sure pledge of future 
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usefulness to mankind. With a single exception, no college in our country, of 
the same standing, bas been equally prosperous. And comparing the circum- 
stances in which you have been placed, and the means which you have pos- 
sessed, its prosperity has been without a parallel. ‘The government of such 
an institution must be ina high degree a paternal government. It must be a 
government of counsel and persuasion. The authority invested, must, in many 
respects, be an authority of discretion. No pains are to be spared to stimulate 
the indolent, to convince the refractery, and to reclaim the vicious. 

“ But when the refractory prove incorrigible, and the vicious will not be re- 
claimed, counsel becomes useless, and forbearance a crime. 

“ But in this case, his inexperience ; his want of discretion; the intemperance 
of juvenile passions; the thought of incurring the displeasure of powerful 
connections ; of blasting the hopes and expectations of an anxious and affec- 
tionate family; and of fixing a stain upon his character, which the tears of 
penitence cannot wash away, are considerations that plead loudly for the 
offender, and address themselves to the tenderest and most deceptive affections 
of the heart. The path of duty in such circumstances, is a path filled with 
thorns and briers ; and much firmness is necessary in order to pursue it. 

“Unless the fountain be kept pure, the streams will be polluted. Without 
discipline, a public seminary, instead of being a nursery of science and morality, 
and a blessing to the community, degenerates into a nursery of licentiousness 
and dissipation, and becomes a curse. It is a sore upon the body politic, 
gradually gangrening the whole system. It corrodes and corrodes, till it affects 
the vitals of existence.” 

The increasing number of the students requiring more extensive accom- 
modation, it was resolved, at a meeting of the corporation in October, 1810, to 
“erect a new college edifice on the ground lately conveyed to the president 
and fellows of Middlebury college by Col. Seth Storrs.” It was likewise 
resolved to petition the legislature for assistance. Accordingly, a petition was 
presented, a copy of which was printed in the journal of the house for the year 
1810. In that petition, there were exhibited a concise history of the college, 
its condition and its wants. ‘The petition was respectfully received, and 
referred to a committee. This committee in their report say, that in their 
opinion, “the report of the president and fellows of Middlebury college is true ; 
and that the said institution deserves the attention and consideration of the 
legislature of the State. Without funds, or public patronage, it has hitherto 
flourished in an unparalleled degree; and your committee verily believe, that 
the corporation and officers of said college, and those private individuals who 
have made donations to the same, for their meritorious exertions in the pro- 
motion of science and the arts, are highly deserving the applause of this legis- 
lature. But at this time, your committee can devise no means by which the 
legislature can expediently afford relief. Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mend to this house, to refer said petition to the next session of the legislature ; 
and that the said president and fellows be requested to make report of the 
situation of the said institution at that time.” 

This instance is in fact a history of a!l the various applications for aid from 
the legislature. They have called forth the expression of friendly feeling, but 
no pecuniary aid, There has seemed to be but little of that spirit which 
animated the hearts of the fathers of New England, when they laid the 
foundation of those institutions which are, and have been, the glory and sal- 
vation of our Jand. There has been but little of that spirit which, in 1789, 
prompted the legislature of Vermont to make the grant already mentioned, to 
Dartmouth college, and Moor’s charity school. The connection between the 
higher institutions of learning and the prosperity of the State, is but very 
imperfectly understood. Politicians have to spend so much time in settling 
their respective claims to office, that this subject is but very inadequately 
examined by those who ought to take the lead in matters of this kind; while 
the great body of the people are too much absorbed in some bill or bills of 
Jocal or sectional interest, to feel the importance of legislating for an institution 
designed to promote the welfare of “mankind at large,” and the whole “ com- 
monwealth in particular.” 
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There were, however, private individuals who subscribed for the erection of 
a new college edifice, which was commenced and completed under the super- 
jntendence of Judge Painter. 

In 1811, Oliver Hubbard was appointed professor of languages. He was a 
native of Orwell, Vermont, was graduated at the college in 1806 with the 
highest honors. In 1808, he was appointed senior tutor and librarian. He is 
described as a gentleman of a strong mind, of great application to his studies, 
and of fervent piety. His health becoming impaired, he resigned his office in 
the college in 1812, in order to take up his residence in Georgia, as a parish 
minister. Not long after his arrival there, he died in the midst of his usefulness, 
greatly lamented. 

The Rev. John Hough was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of professor Hubbard. 

In an address to the patrons of religion and science, published about this 
time, it is stated that the “ prosperity of this seminary had more than equalled 
the expectations of its most ardent friends.” The number on the annual 
catalogue, was one hundred and twenty-six; and the moral and religious 
condition, very satisfactory. 

In August, 1813, was formed the Middlebury College Charitable Society. 
The object of this society is set forth in the “ Account of its Institution and 
Transactions,” published in 1817. “A number of gentlemen in this vicinity, 
deeply impressed with the importance of furnishing the churches with pious 
and well-educated clergymen, and understanding that many young men in this 
section of the country, of promising talents and of unquestioned piety, were 
prevented, by pressing poverty, from qualifying themselves to be preachers of 
the gospel, feel it to be their imperious duty to form an association, whose 
object should be to encourage and assist such persons in obtaining a liberal 
education. A meeting with this view was held on the 17th of the same month, 
and a society organized. Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. was appointed President ; 
Hon. Gamaliel Painter, Vice President ; Samuel Swift, Esq. Secretary ; Prof. 
Frederick Hall, Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, Rev. John Hough, Rev. Bancroft 
Fowler, Hon. Chauncey Langdon, Directors.” To this society Hon. William 
Hall gave $500; the Grand Chapter of the State, $50; and the Evangelical 
Society, in notes, $442 57. In 1819, $3,606 85 had been given to the society. 
The money received by the students to assist them in their education, was, for 
the most part, loaned; but in some instances, given. From this society, 
something like fifty or sixty young men have been assisted in obtaining an 
education. It ceased to collect funds about the time of the formation of the 
North Western Branch of the American Education Society, in 1820; though 
it still continues to extend aid to some of the students at their graduation. 

The Evangelical Society, just mentioned as having transferred some of its 
notes to the Middlebury College Charitable Society, was organized at Pawlet, 
March 6, 1804. “James Davis proposed to the clergy to establish a society 
for the education of young men, offering to give a certain sum for this purpose.” 
In consequence of his efforts, this society was formed at that time; and was 
the first Education Society established in this country. The officers were Rev. 
William Jackson, President; Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Vice President; Rev. John 
Griswold, Secretary ; Ezekiel Hermon, Esq. Treasurer. It was stated that the 
“object of this society was to aid pious and ingenious young men in indigent 
circumstances, to acquire an education for the work of the gospel ministry.” 
“None are to receive assistance but such as are hopefully pious, of orthodox 
religious faith, and members of some regular Congregational or Presbyterian 
church, and desirous to obtain an education with a view to be useful as teachers 
of religion.” “The trustees, of which there were nine, are empowered to judge 
of the qualifications and claims of candidates, and to give aid to the extent of 
their funds. They are to direct and superintend the studies and moral conduct 
of the young men; and when they shall have acquired a competent knowledge 
of theology and other requisite branches of science, shall recommend them to 
some suitable board for examination and approbation for the work of the 
ministry. Such young men as receive aid from the society, are laid under 
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obligations to refund the loans made them, without interest, should their cir- 
cumstances ever after admit.” 

In an account of a convention on the subject of a seminary for the education 
of pious young men for the gospel ministry, held in Windsor, in 1812, it is said 
that the “ Evangelical Society, most of whose members reside in the south- 
westerly part of Vermont, by loaning money without interest, to be refunded 
after a period of from four or five, to eight or ten years, are essentially pro- 
moting the interests of the church, by bringing pious young men into its 
service.” 

In the year 1815, the north college was completed under the superintendence 
of Judge Painter. 

In 1816, subscriptions for a permanent fund, for the benefit of the college, 
were made, amounting to more than fifty thousand dollars. Owing to a change 
of times for the worse, and some misunderstanding which unexpectedly grew 
up, not so much as one-third of this sum was ever collected. Though this 
affair involved the college in a disagreeable and unsuccessful litigation, still the 
amount paid in by the subscribers, was of so much consequence to the insti- 
tution, that without this aid, it could hardly have been sustained. 

At the annual commencement, this year, a professorship of chemistry was 
established; and Rev. Gamaliel S. Olds, of Greenfield, Mass. was appointed to the 
office. He never joined the institution. At the same time professor Hough 
was transferred to the professorship of divinity, which was then established, 
and Solomon M. Allen was appointed professor of languages in his place. 
Professor Allen is described as a gentleman of great mental and moral worth, 
and of great energy of character. The circumstances of his death, which 
happened about a year after his appointment, were deeply distressing. They 
are thus narrated by professor Hall, in his eulogy. “Professor Allen, to 
remedy a defect in his chimney, had ascended to the top of the new college 
building, and was standing on a pole, which he had caused to be elevated 
nearly to the summit of the chimney. He had often been in this situation 
before, but had always, till this time, taken the precaution to secure himself 
from injury, by putting a rope around him, the other end of which was fastened 
to some substantial object. The pole being weakened, by having a large auger 
hole bored through it, gave way, and let him fall first, a distance of eight or ten 
feet, to the roof of the edifice, down which he slid, and was precipitated to the 
ground, which was about forty feet below. In the fall, he struck a stone, by 
which his shoulder was shockingly fractured. He was immediately carried into 
the building, and all the medical gentlemen in the vicinity, were called to his 
aid, but were called, alas! in vain. His case was soon pronounced to be 
hopeless. He was fully aware of his danger, and said to one who stood near 
him, ‘I must die.’ The melancholy event took place about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. A little before ten on the evening of the same day, he bade adieu 
to his house of clay, and entered the world of spirits.” 

To supply his place, Robert B. Patton, now of the University of New York, 
was appointed professor of languages. 

President Davis resigned his situation Oct. 6, 1817, to accept the presidency 
of Hamilton college. On the succeeding day, the corporation made choice of 
Rev. Joshua Bates, of Dedham, Mass., as his successor. Having accepted his 
appointment, he delivered his inaugural address on the 18th of March, 1818. 
In speaking of a liberal education, he remarks as follows. “It is admitted that 
some illiterate men of native energy of mind, actuated by motives of piety and 
benevolence, have undertaken to preach the gospel ; and in places destitute of 
more able teachers, they may have been instrumental of much good. But how 
much more extensive and permanent would their good influence have been, if 
they had been better qualified ; if they had seen able to answer the objections 
of learned infidels, and detect and expose the errors of subtle heretics. With 
the same advantages of education, they might have stood upon equal ground 
with Doddridge, and Scott, and Edwards, and Dwight; might have extended 
the sphere of their usefulness beyond the narrow compass of the human voice, 
and the short period of human life; might have imparted instructions to suc- 
cessive generations; might have proved a blessing to thousands yet unborn. 
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Besides, how much has the cause of pure religion suffered; how many have 
been led to despise the gospel, through the unhallowed influence of ignorant 
fanatics, and false pretenders to inspiration. 

« Liberal education and literary institutions drew forth from the cloister the 
light of life, which had been concealed for more than ten centuries, and gave 
liberty of conscience to the Christian world. The principal actor in the 
glorious reformation of the sixteenth century, was a professor in the university 
of Wurtemburg. From that period, learning and religion became mutual 
coadjutors ; and though sometimes unnaturally divided, they have generally 
maintained an intimate alliance, and united their influence to civilize the world 
and bless mankind.” 

The college still continued to prosper under the new arrangement. In 1824, 
Prof. Hall, recently president of Mount Hope college, Md. resigned his office in 
the college, which was filled in 1825, by the appointment of Prof. Turner. 

In this last year, Prof. Patton likewise resigned his office, which has since 
been filled by Prof. Hough. 

In 1828, the professorship of chemistry was filled by the appointment of Rev. 
William C. Fowler, of Greenfield, Mass. 

In the year 1833, it was resolved that an effort should be made to raise the 
sum of $50,000, for erecting new college buildings; for establishing an efficient 
manual labor department; for sustaining an additional professor; for creating a 
fund to pay the tuition of worthy indigent students ; for increasing the library, 
philosophical apparatus, cabinet of minerals, &c. By the conditions of the 
subscriptions, it was made binding upon the subscribers, if $30,000 should be 
subscribed before the first day of October, 1835, which, after great labor, was 
accomplished. 

In 1836, the chapel was completed, under the superintendence of Ira Stewart, 
Esq. Besides a place for public worship, it contains three lecture rooms, two 
rooms for the college and the philological libraries, six recitation rooms, and 
three private rooms for the officers. It is seventy-five feet in length by fifty- 
five feet in breadth. It is built of stone. The front presents a handsome 
appearance, being built of square, smooth blocks of dark-colored limestone. 

The college edifice north of this, was erected in 1814. It is built in a very 
substantial manner, of light-colored limestone. It is 106 feet in length, and 
40 feet in breadth ; and contains 48 rooms for students. 

The east college, so called, was erected a year or two before the charter of 
the college was granted. It has recently undergone a thorough repair. The 
public rooms have been converted into convenient rooms for students. 

From the first, the college has had to depend upon the charity of individuals, 
having received nothing from the State. As in other States, so in this, the 
legislature never hag seemed to understand, that a literary institution, whether 
of the rank of a common school, or of an academy, or of a college, intended as 
itis te confer benefits upon the commonwealth, as well as upon the world, has 
a claim upon the people in their collective capacity through their represen- 
tatives. At least, this claim never has been recognized by any grant to Mid- 
dlebury college. 

_The subscription made for building the east college, has already been men- 
tioned. A subscription of several thousand dollars was made in 1810, for 
erecting the north college. For the establishment of a permanent fund in 1816, 
something over $50,000 was subscribed ; and in money, $11,392, and in land, 
by estimation, $2,850, were paid. The reason why the whole was not collected, 
has already been given. 

In the years 1832—5, something more than thirty thousand dollars were 
ae for the purposes mentioned above. This is now in the course of 
collection. 

_ Besides these associated efforts, there are some individuals, both among the 
living and among the dead, who have been distinguished for their liberality to 
the college. Samuel Miller, Esq. has already been mentioned. Gen. Arad 
Hunt, of Hinsdale, N. H., in 1813, deeded lands in Albany, Vt., to the college, 
amounting to more than 5,000 acres. These lands are becoming valuable ; and 
their annual rents are already an important portion of the income of the college. 
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Other wild lands, amounting to two or three thousand acres, have likewise been 
given to the college. 

Gamaliel Painter, Esq. made the college his residuary legatee. From his 
estate, something like $13,000 was realized. Judge Painter was born in New 
Haven, Conn. May, 1743; came to Middlebury, 1773; died May 21, 1819, aged 
76. He was a gentleman of great excellence of character. Besides being the 
firm friend and benefactor of the college, he was regarded as the father of the 
village. On his monument, erected at the expense of the corporation, he is 
described as a patriot of the revolution, faithful in civil office, amiable in private 
life, distinguished for enterprise and public spirit. The assistance rendered by 
this last act of kindness to the college, relieved it of embarrassing debts. 

In 1828, Joseph Burr, Esq. of Manchester, left a legacy to the college, of 
$12,200, as the foundation of a professorship. He died April 14, 1828, aged 56. 
He was a native of Long Island. He is described as a man of great simplicity 
of manners, and of great regularity in his habits and of honesty in his dealings, 
He never made a profession of religion, “but was esteemed by Christian men 
who knew him well, as truly a pious man.” 

In 1834, Dea. Isaac Warren, of Charlestown, Mass., left a legacy to the 
college, of $3,000, besides subscribing $1,000 for the support of an additional 
professor. 

Soon after the establishment of the college, the Philomathesian Society was 
formed for the improvement of the students at large. It was incorporated in 
1822, and has a brary of about 2,000 volumes. “ At its meetings, which are 
held on Wednesday of every week during term time, compositions are read and 
a question discussed by members previously appointed.” It has an annual exhi- 
bition the day before commencement. 

In 1804, the Philadelphian Society was formed. It includes only professors 
of religion; and “is designed to promote among its members, a knowledge of 
divine things.” Its influence has been very salutary. It has a library of nearly 
500 volumes. 

In 1813, the Beneficent Society was formed, for the purpose of providing 
indigent students with text-books. It now furnishes to three-fourths of all the 
students of the college, the necessary text-books. Indigent students thus 
obtain their books free of expense, and other members of the society obtain the 
same privilege, by paying a small sum annually. 

The college library was commenced in 1800, by a number of public-spirited 
individuals, who subscribed something like a, thousand dollars for the purchase 
of books. The whole was divided into shares of twenty-five dollars each, the 
payment of which entitled the subscriber to certain rights and privileges. 
These shares have, for the most part, been purchased in, or given to the college. 
The library has, since that time, been increased, principally by the dona- 
tion of books. The whole number of books is somewhat over 2,500 volumes. 
Measures have been taken to increase the library, by an annual appropriation. 
The philosophical apparatus, the most of it, was imported from London in 1817, 
‘There were a few articles procured in 1801. A valuable air-pump was at that 
time obtained of Dr. Prince, of Salem, Mass., who visited Middlebury on the 
business. For an increase of the apparatus, the corporation made a handsome 
appropriation at their last meeting. 

The greater part of the chemical apparatus was imported from London in 
1822, when the professorship was first filled. It receives a moderate annual 
increase. For a number of years, the college depended on the valuable cabinet 
of Prof. Hall for illustrations in mineralogy. Some pains have been taken to 
collect minerals for the college, since 1828, and a cabinet of some value has 
been formed, which will soon be increased by purchases. 

The Associated Alumni of Middlebury College, held their first meeting in 

August, 1824. They annually appoint an orator and a poet to address them at 
commencement, They have published several valuable orations. 
A Mechanical Association was formed in 1829, for the purpose of engaging 
in manual labor. A shop was built and tools collected. The experiment thus 
far, has been very much like those tried in other places. A few students have 
derived some advantage to their health, from the exercise. 
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The college assumed a decidedly religious character in 1805. At that time, 
a revival of religion commenced, which continued, we are informed, “two or 
three years.” Before that time, in 1801, there was a revival of religion, and 
since, there have been several of longer or shorter continuance, of temporary 
or permanent power. [f, upon examination, it should be found that not as many 
students have become pious in proportion to the whole number, as in some other 
colleges, it should be remembered, that more than in most colleges, were 
already pious when they entered the institution. There has been, at periods, 
an elevated tone of piety, especially of the active kind. 

Of the great usefulness of the college to the church and to the world, it 
would be easy to furnish proof, from the history of its Alumni. But this would 
exceed the limits of our design. The present condition of the institution is 
in most respects encouraging. Its faculty consists of a president, three pro- 
fessors, and three tutors. Another professorship is established, and will be 
filled in due time. The number of students is about one hundred and sixty. 
Its average increase has been ten a year for the last eight years. With the 
smiles upon it of the same God, who has hitherto watched over it, the friends 
of the college may indulge the hope, that it will still continue to be a blessing 
to the church and the world. 
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WHO HAVE BEEN GRADUATED AT HARVARD COLLEGE, SINCE THE FOUNDATION OF 
THAT INSTITUTION. 







By John Farmer, 
Cor. Sec’ry of the New Hampshire Historical Society. 








[Continued from page 117.] 







Note.—The year they were graduated, is prefixed to each person at the beginning of the several Memoirs. 









JOHN WHITING. 


1653. Joun Wuitrna, son of William Whiting, Esq., of Hartford, Conn., one of the 
principal men of that colony, who served as a magistrate and treasurer, was born a short 
time before his father’s emigration to New England. He was admitted a member of the 
church in Cambridge not long after he was graduated, and had his residence in that place 
for several years. It is highly probable that he studied theology there. In 1657, he was 
procured by the inhabitants of Salem, Mass., to assist Rev. Edward Norris, whose age 
and infirmities required the aid of a colleague. He was in Salem between two and three 
years, but was not settled in the ministry, being only temporarily engaged., He returned 
to Cambridge in 1660, and, soon after, went to Connecticut, and was settled over the 
first church in Hartford, which had enjoyed the ministerial labors of those eminent 
servants of the cross, Thoinas Hooker and Samuel Stone. His term of service here 
embraced only a few years, as he withdrew from this church and formed a new one, now 
the south church, February 12, 1670, over which he was installed pastor. He remained 
here until his death, which occurred according to Dr. C. Mather’s catalogue in the 
Magnalia before the year 1698, although Dr. Trumbull marks the time of his decease in 
1709, and also mistakes in his Christian name, calling him Joseph (Hist. Conn. vol. i. p, 
461,) and Samuel. (Vol. i. p. 492.) That the last named writer certainly mistakes as to 
the time of his death, appears from the Magnalia, the author of which speaks of him in 
Connection with Woodbridge and Wakeman, as among those who “will never be ' 
forgotten, till Connecticut colony do forget itself, and all religion.” How uncertain are 
the predictions relating to the future esteem and veneration with which eminent men 
will be regarded! How little is known of John Whiting excepting what is gathered 
from this brief memoir ! 
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From the Cambridge church records, left by Rev. Jonathan Mitchel, (See vol. viii. p. 142.) 
I learn that Mr. Whiting was married while at Cambridge—that his wife was daughter of 
Deacon Edward Collins of that place, and sister of Rev. John Collins. (See vol. viii, 
p. 335.) Three of his children, Sybil, Juho and William, were born before he left 
Massachusetts. William was baptized at Cambridge, February 19, 1660, was many 
years a military officer in Connecticut, commanded the troops sent by that colony against 
Port Royal, in 1710, and was an officer in the expedition against Canada, the ensuing 
year. In 1700, he petitioned the general court of Massachusetts for a tract of land 
granted to his father before the year 1679, the original plan of which is in my possession. 
It contained 400 acres, and was situated on Salinon brook, which empties into Merrimack 
river. 

The posterity of Mr. Whiting in Connecticat has been respectable, and it is believed 
somewhat numerous. Thirteen of the name had been graduated at Yale college in 1834, 
Trumbull, Hist. Conn. i. 461, 462, 464, 492. Mather, Magnalia, 23,118. Felt, Annals 
of Salem, 195, 200, 202, 205, 535. American Quarterly Register, iv. 307. Mitchel’s 
Church Records in MS. 


SAMUEL HOOKER. 


1653. Samvet Hooxer, son of Rev. Thomas Hooker, the first minister of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and of Hartlord, Coun., who came to New England in 1633, was born 
while his father resided in the former place, in the year 1635. He lost his excellent 
parent when he was about twelve years old, and his eariy education devolved on those 
who were so faithful to their charge, that he was prepared for admission into Harvard 
college, when he was fourteen years of age. He had the advice and counsel of his 
father’s colleague, Rev. Samuel Stone, in his preparation for the ministry, on which he 
entered as early as 1657. He preached early in the colony ef Plymouth, where he was 
martied in 1658. His wife was a daughter of Capt. Thomas Willett, then of Plymouth, 
but afterwards the first mayor of New York. The next year he was chosen {o settle at 
Springfield, Mass. but he declined the invitation. In July, 1661, he succeeded Rev. 
Roger Newton, at Farmington, Conn., where, according to Dr. C. Mather, he was “ an 
able, faithful and useful minister.” He died October 28, 1697, in the sixty-third year of 
his age, and was succeeded by the Rev. Samuel Whitman. Mr. Hooker is include! in 
the list of authors whose publications were of a brief and limited character. Single 
sermons were all that issued from the press under his name, and the titles of these have 
not been obtained. 

From a MS. journal of Henry Flint, tutor of Harvard college, it appears that Mr. 
Hooker had nine sons. Daniel, one of them, was born March 25, 1679, and was 
graduated at Harvard in 1700. Descendants from the common ancestor, who died at 
Hartford, have been numerous and of distinguished character. The catalogue ot Yale 
college shows a considerable number who have been honored by that institution. 
Mather, Magnalia, i. 318, ii. 23. Pemberton MS. Chronology. Plymouth Colony 
Records in MS. Sprague, Hist. Discourse at West Springfield, 18. Amer. Quarterly 
Register, iv. 308, which erroneously places his ordination in 1655. Trumbull, Hist. 
Conn. i. 294, 492. 


SAMUEL WHITING. 


1653. Samuet WuitinG was of very respectable parentage. His father, Rev. 
Samuel Whiting, was son of John Whiting, mayor of the city of Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
England, and vice-admiral, it is believed, of the same county, was born November 20, 
1597; was a minister at Skirbeck, came to New England in 1636, and settled at Lyon, 
where he died December 11, 1679, aged 82. His mother was a daughter of the right 
honorable Oliver St. John, a gentleman of considerable note in the time of Cromwell. 
She accompanied her husband to New England, and died at Lynn, March 3, 1678. 
Samuel was born at Skirbeck, while his father was minister there, on the 25th of March, 
1633. He was the eldest of three sons, all of whom graduated at Harvard. He was 
educated for the ministry and commenced preaching about the year 1656. The same 
year he was admitted freeman of the Massachusetts colony. He went to Billerica in 
1658, then a new town, having been settled but five years, and was employed as a 
preacher from year to year, until! November 11, 1663, when he was ordained pastor of 
the church which was organized about that time. Here he remained almost fifty years 
from his ordination, and was esteemed as Dr. Cotton Mather says, ‘a reverend, holy and 
faithful minister of the gospel.”” Although a man of respectable talents, and sometimes 
called to preach on public occasions, | do not find that he published any thing. He 
preached the artillery election sermon in 1682. A manuscript volume of his sermons is 
in the library of his descendant, Rev. Moses G. Thomas, of Concord, N. H. I have ia 
my possession part of a folio manuscript, of several hundred pages, containing sketches 
of his sermons on portions of the Assembly’s Catechism for a number of years. It was 
written by Capt. Jonathan Danforth, his parishioner, and brother of Rev. Samuel Danforth 
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of Roxbury. Mr. Whiting’s name appears in Gov. Hutchinson’s Hist. Mass. i. 248, 250, 
among the seventeen ministers who bore their testimony against the settlement of Rev. 
John Davenport in the first church in Boston; and he was one of those who presented 
an address to the general court in vindication of their conduct from the unjust charge of 
jnnovation, &c., made against them by a committee appoimted by the house of deputies, 
in May, 1670. Mr. Whiting died February 23, 1713, being almost 80 years of age. A 
poem published soon after his death, has the following lines :— 


‘Whiting, we here beheld a starry light, 
Burning in Christ’s right hand and shining bright; 
Years seven times seven sent forth his precious rays, 
Unto the gospel’s profit, and Jehovah's praise.” 


Mr. Whiting was married November 12, 1656, to Dorcas Chester, of Charlestown. 
They lived together fifty-seven years. By her, who died thirteen days before her 
husband, he had ten children, seven sons, and three daughters. Four of the sons 
attained mature age, viz. 1. Samuel, born January 19, 1662, who lived in Chelmsford 
and Dunstable, and died in Billerica, March 14, 1715, aged 53, leaving sons Samuel, born 
in Chelmsford, October 22, 1687, who was one of Lovewell’s men at Pequoaseket 1725; 
Leonard, born August 12, 1693, and Joseph, born December 14, 1695, the last two born 
in Billerica. 2. John, born August 1, 1664, graduated at Harvard college. 3. Oliver, 
born November 8, 1665, and was a magistrate and representative of his native town; 
married Anna, daughter of Capt. Danforth, January 22, 1690, and had six sons and three 
daughters, of whom Samuel, the fourth son, was born September 6, 1702, resided in 
Billerica, was a deacon of the church, and died November 4, 1772, aged 70. He had 
sous (1.) Samuel, born May 18, 1730, father of Samuel Whiting, Esq. of Billerica, now 
living in his 78th year, and grandfather of Augustus Whiting, M. D., who was graduated 
at Harvard in 1816, and (2.) Timothy, who was father of Col. Timothy Whiting and 
Gen. John Whiting, late of Lancaster, Mass. 4. Joseph, born February 7, 1669, who, 
it is supposed, was the graduate at Harvard in 1690. He died at Billerica, Sept. 6, 1701, 
aged 32. Mather, Migualia, i. 454. Hutchinson, Hist. Mass. i. 248,250. Boston 
News Letter, dated 1713. . Thompson, Hist. of Boston, in Lincolnshire, England, 
263. Hist. Memoir of Billerica, 15, 16,28. Lewis, Hist. Lynn, 127. Town Records 
of Billerica, MSS. belonging to late Edward Farmer, Esq. of Billerica. Bowen's 
Bostun \Vews Letter. 


JOSHUA MOODEY. 


1653. JosHua Mooney was son of William Moodey, who came to New England as 
early as 1634, and resided a short time at Ipswich, Mass., but made his permanent 
settlement at Newbury, where he died October 25, 1673, leaving three sons, Joshua, 
Caleb and Samuel. Joshua was born before his father’s emigiation, in the year 1632, 
He received the rudiments of his early education at Newbury, and was probably prepared 
for admission to college by Rev. Thomas Parker of that town, who, besides discharging 
his ministerial duties, generally had twelve or fourteen scholars under his tuition. He 
was undoubtedly well fitted to enter college, especially, if he enjoyed the instruction of 
this eminent classical scholar. After he was graduated, he commenced the study of 
divinity, and very early began to preach. He had, before leaving Cambridge, made a 
public profession of religion and joined the church in that town. In 1658, he went to 
Portsmouth, N. H., and began his ministerial labors. The people there had been but a 
few years incorporated into a town: no church had been gathered, and Mr. Moodey was 
at first supported by a voluntary subscription, made by eighty-six persons, desirous of 
having regular preaching. On the 5th of March, 1660, by vote of the town, he was 
invited to settle in the ministry, but on some account, his ordination was delayed eleven 
years. At length, in 1671, the town having erected a new meeting-house, and a church 
consisting of nine members being gathered, Mr. Moodey was inducted into office on the 
2th of July. The sermon on the occasion was preached by himself. The services 
were attended by Rev. Thomas Cobbet, of Ipswich, Rev. John Wheelwright, of 
Salisbury, Gov. Leverett, of Boston, and several of the magistrates of Massachusetts. 

In the faithful discharge of his pastoral duties, and respected and beloved by his 
people, and by the neighboring ministers of Dover, Exeter and Hampton, he continued in 
this place until he was driven away by persecution. In 1684, he was selected by Edward 
Cranfield, lieutenant-governor of the province, as an object of peculiar vengeance. He 
had for some time rendered himself obnoxious by the freedom and plainness of his pulpit 
discourses, and his strictness in administering the discipline of the church, one instance 
of which merits particular notice. Edward Randolph, collector and surveyor of the 
customs in New England, having seized a vessel belonging to one Jeffreys, she was in 
the night carried out of the harbor. The owner, who was a member of Mr. Moodey’s 
church, swore that he knew nothing of it; but upon trial, there appeared strong 
suspicions that he had perjured himself. He found means to make up the matter with 
Cranfield and the collector; but Mr. Moodey being concerned for the purity of his church, 
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requested of the lieutenant-governor copies of the evidence, that the offender might be 
called to account in the way of ecclesiastical discipline. Cranfield sternly refused, saying 
that he had forgiven him, and that neither the church nor minister should meddle with 
him, and even threatened Mr. Moodey, if he should. Not intimidated, the conscientious 
clergyman consulted the church, and preached a sermon against false swearing. Then 
the offender being called to account, was censured, and at length brought to a public 
confession. This proceeding gave great offence to Cranfield, who then had no means of 
showing his resentment. But malice ever fruitful in expedients to attain its ends, 
suggested a method, which to the scandal of the English nation, has been too often 
practised. The penal laws against non-conformists were at this time executed with 
great rigor in England; and Cranfield, that he might play off the ecclesiastical artiliery 
here, issued an order in council ‘that after the first of January, the ministers should 
admit all persons of suitable years, anc not vicious, to the Lord’s supper, and their 
children to baptism; and that if any person should desire baptisin, or the other sacrament 
to be administered according to the liturgy of the church of Eugland, it should be done 
in pursuance of the king’s command to ihe colony of Massachusetts; and any minister 
refusing so to do, should suffer the penalty of the statutes of uniforinity.” 

On the 5th of February, the same week in which he dissolved the assembly, Cranfield 
sent Mr. Moodey a wriiten notice by the hands of the sheriff, that on the next Sunday, 
he, with Robert Mason and John Hinckes, intended to partake of the Lord’s supper; 
and required him to administer it to them according to the liturgy of the church of 
England. As they rightly expected, Mr. Moodey retused to comply with the order. In 
consequence of this refusal, Joseph Rayn, the king’s attorney-general, by direction of 
Cranfield, filed an information at the next court of sessions, against ‘ Joshua Moodey, 
clerk, minister of Portsmouth, for refusing to administer the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper according to the manner and form set forth in the book of common prayer; and 
that in contempt of the laws of the realm, for wilfully and obstinateiy refusing to ad- 
minister tLe same to the honorable Edward Cranfield, Robert Mason and John Hinckes, 
and for wilfully using some other form.” 

Mr. Moodey, in his defence, pleaded that he was not episcopally ordained as the 
statutes required; that he did not receive his maintenance according to them; and 
therefore that he was not obliged to the performance of what had been commanded ; 
that the alleged statutes were not intended for these plantations, the known and avowed 
end of their settlement being the enjoyment of freedom from the imposition of those 
Jaws ; which freedom was allowed and confirmed by the king, in the liberty of conscience 
granted to all Protestants in the governor’s commission. He was, notwithstanding this 
defence, convicted, and sentenced to be imprisoned six months, without bail or mainprize ; 
and on the 6th of February, was committed to gaol at Great Island, without being 
permitted to see his family. His mittimus was under the hands and seals of Walter 
Barefoote, Peter Coffin, Henry Green and Henry Robie. Two of the justices of the 
court, namely, Nathaniel Fryer and Thomas Edgerly, did not assent to his conviction, 
and were soon afterwards removed from office. Mr. Moodey was kept in confinement 
in the house of Capt. Elias Steleman, (which was occupied as a gaol,) thirteen weeks, 
with liberty of the yard; and his benefice was declared to be forfeited to the crown.* 
At the expiration of that time, he was released through the solicitation of some of his 
friends ; but with an injunction not to preach again in the province on penalty of further 
imprisonment. This persecution has been regarded as one of the first cases of the kind 
which happened in this country. Dr. C. Mather, in his sermon on the death of Mr. 
Moodey, says, ‘‘as he was exemplarily zealous for a scriptural purity in the worship of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, so he submitted to an imprisonment, for that cause of God, and 
this country; wherein like Stephen, he had the honor to be the first that suffered in that 
way for that cause in these parts of the world.” 

Mr. Moodey removed to Boston. He had been there but a few days, when he was 
invited by the first church to assist Rev. James Allen in “ preaching the word of God.” 
He commenced his labors in May, 1684, and remained there until 1692, when he 
returned to Portsmouth. In 1691, the people of Portsmouth having invited Rev. John 
Cotton, afterwards of Hampton, to settle there, Mr. Moodey wrote to the town on the 
29th of May, informing them that he would return, if it were their wish; and at the 
same time expressed his opinion that they had been hasty in giving a call to Mr. Cotton. 
He had previously written to the church, stating his willingness to return and renew his 
pastoral relation with them, if it were thought best, and proposed that a council should 
be called to advise them how to proceed. The selectmen did not think proper to call a 
town-meeting to lay this letter before the town, but wrote to Mr. Moodey, that they 
had consulted many individuals respecting it; that they did not see the necessity of a 





* “The said Moodey is likewise to lose and forfeit to his majesty, his heirs and successors, the profit of 
- _ — benefices or promotions coming or arising in one whole year after his conviction.”— Records 
of the Court. 
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council; that his leaving them destitute so many years, especially after their repeated 
invitations to him to return, was evidence of his intention of quitting them altogether; 
and that since the town had given a call to Mr. Cotton, they were not at liberty to act 
until they had received his answer. Mr. Cotton advised them to make another applica- 
tion to Mr. Moodey, and if he did not accept this invitation, “they might hovestly 
provide for themselves such person as they judge fittest to supply the place of the 
ministry here.’ The town accordingly voted on the 8th of October, to send another 
messenger to Mr. Moodey, and request his return, and to inform hun * that in con- 
sequence of his absence, part of the town had withdrawn and provided themselves with 
a minister, and that they were not able to maintain a minister as they had formerly done. 
Notwithstanding which, they engage, provided he return forthwith, to pay bim eighty 
pounds a year, and Jet him have the use of the glebe and parsonage house. But it he 
do not take up with the above propositions, the church and town are resolved to concern 
themselves no further with Mr. Moodey, but look upon ourselves clear from him and 
he from us.” Mr. Moodey thought the intervention of a council of great importance, 
and was unwilling to return without the advice of one. The town and church being of 
a contrary opinion, a council was not called, and Mr. Moodey concluded to remain at 
Boston. Whether he made any further overtures to the town is uncertain, but they 
relaxed from their determination to have no further connection with him. On the IS8th 
of January, they voted, ** That whereas our reverend pastor, Mr. Joshua Moodley, was 
for a long time agon driven from us, and the troublesomeness of the times having hitherto 
hindered his return, the town doth now invite him to return and supply his place as 
formerly ; and on that condition, the town doth engage to make good his salary in every 
respect as formerly, so long as said Mr. Moodey doth supply the place of the ministry 
here.” The next year, at the earnest entreaties of his congregation, and by advice of 
an ecclesiastical council, he returned to Portsmouth, and resumed his pastoral care of 
the church and people in that place. He continued to discharge his parochial and other 
duties with much assiduity until the summer of 1697, when, on account of too close an 
application to his studies, he contracted some disorders, which obliged him to repair to 
Boston for medical aid. He had been there but a short time before he fell a victim to 
his disease. He died on Sunday, July 4, 1697, in the 65th year of his age, and was 
“interred in the tomb of the worshipful John Hull.” He had been a preacher forty 
years or more. His days had been checkered, but their conclusion was serene. He is 
represented as expiring in the vigorous faith of beholding that Redeemer, whom he had 
served in the gospel. 

Dr. C. Mather says, * He was of a very hardy and robust constitution, and a notable 
exception to the general remark, raro solent ingenia insigniter felicia, robusta sortiri 
corpora; and it may be too prodigal of his athletic strength, in doing the service 
whereto a good taster called him.’? Some estimate of his labor and industry may be 
made from the fact that he wrote between 4,000 and 5,000 sermons, and his notes ** were 
fairly and largely written.’ Great harmony subsisted between him and his parish before 
he was driven away by Cranfield’s persecution; and after his return, until his death. 
When he was confined by his last sickness at Boston, his church and people observed a 
season of fasting and prayer for his recovery. He possessed very respectable literary 
talents, and on several occasions he exerted himself for the promotion of the interests 
of literature. In 1669, when there was a proposal for a general collection throughout 
the colony of Massachusetts, for the purpose of erecting a new brick building at Harvard 
college, the old wooden one being small and decayed, Mr. Moodey, by his exertions at 
Portsmouth, and by his influence, aided by cther friends of learning, obtained the 
subscription for that object of £60 per annum, for seven years. The address to the 
general court, communicating this instance of liberality, was undoubtedly written by 
Mr. Moodey. The following is a copy of it. 

“To the much honored general court of Massachusetts colony, assembled at Boston, 
May 20, 1669. The humble address of the inhabitants of the town of Portsmouth, 
humbly sheweth: That seeing by your means, under God, we enjoy much peace and 
quietness, and very worthy deeds are done to us by the favorable aspect of the govern- 
ment of this colony upon us, we accept it always in all places with all thankfulness; and 
though we have articled with yourselves for exemption from public charges, yet we 
never articled with God and our own consciences, for exemption from gratitude, which 
to demonstrate while we were studying, the loud groans of the sinking college in its 
present low estate came to our ears, the relieving of which we account a good work for 
the house of our God, and needful for the perpetuating of knowledge both religious and 
civil among us; and our posterity after us; and therefore grateful to yourselves whose 
care and study is to seek the welfare of our Israel. . 

“The premises considered, we have made a collection in our town of sixty pounds 
per annum, (and hope to make it more) which said sum is to be paid annually for these 
seven years ensuing, to be improved at the discretion of the honored overseers of the 
college for the behoof of the same, and the advancement of good literature there ; 
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hoping withal that the example of ourselves, (which have been accounted no people,) 
will provoke the rest of the country to jealousy; (we mean an holy emulation in so good 
a work,) and that this honored court will in their wisdom see most vigorously to act for 
diverting the sad omen to poor New England, if a college begun and comfortably upheld 
while we were little, should sink, now we are grown great; especially, after so large 
and profitable an harvest that this country and other places have reaped from the same. 

** Your acceptance of our good meaning herein will further oblige us to endeavor the 
approving ourselves to be your thanktul and humble servants.” This was signed in the 
name and beha!f of the rest of the subscribers, by John Cutt, Richard Cutt and Joshua 
Moodey. It was presented to the court by the last two, on the 20th of May, 1669, when 
it was gratefully accepted, “and the governor, in the name of the whole court, met 
together, returned the thanks of the court for their pious and liberal gift in the college 
herein mentioned.” 

Of this institution, in the prosperity of which Mr. Moodey felt so strong an interest, 
he was, on the death of president Rogers, in 1684, invited to become the head, but he 
declined the invitation, preferring his situation as assistant minister of the first church in 
Boston. 

Mr. Moodey distinguished himself by his opposition to the infatuation which prevailed 
in 1692, in the prosecutions against those who were supposed to be guilty of the crime 
of witchcraft. At that period, when it was hazardous for an individual to question the 
correctness of the judicial trials, and much more so to oppose the rash proceedings of 
the courts, he stood forth the friend of the persecuted and distressed. The following 
instance of his courage and benevolence was preserved by the late Rev. Dr. Bentley, of 
Salem. The wife of Mr. Philip English, a lady well bred, and in affluent circumstances, 
belonging to Salem, was accused of witcheraft. Her husband, who was a merchant of 
great respectability, visited her in prison; and he soon was accused of the same crime. 
On soine kind of pretence, they were removed to the gaol in Boston, where they were 
visited by Mr. Moodey, who invited them to church, and preached before them from 
these words, “If they persecute you in one city, flee to another.” He meant that the 
sacred advice, which he gave, should be literally understood and followed. He more 
than assisted them in making the application. He procured the means of their escape 
and conveyance from Boston to New York; wrote letters to Gov. Fletcher, of that 
place; and secured them a respectable reception and safe retreat. In the following 
year, when the delusion had in some degree passed away, Mr. and Mrs. English 
returned, and ever gratefully and justly ascribed their preservation to the intrepidity 
and benevelence of Mr. Moodey. This beneficent man was however a sufferer for his 
virtue. The prejudices of the times were against him for the very act of fortitude above 
related; and he left Boston with a diminished reputation in the eyes of the multitude. 
But he had a better testimony in his favor, than that of public applause, even the witness 
of a good conscience before God. 

The publications of Mr. Moodey were, the artillery election sermon, 1674, from the 
text, 1 Cor. ix. 26, 4to pp. 48; practical discourses on communion with God in his 
house, 1685; (this work was reprinted in a 16mo edition in 1746,) and the court election 
sermon in 1692, John Dunton says he was well known for his practical treatises. He 
is supposed to be the writer of the epitaphs on Mrs. Bailey and Rev. Thomas Bailey, 
preserved in the history of Watertown. 

Of the family of Mr. Moodey, I have been unable to obtain a full account. It appears 
that he was twice married, and it seems probable from Gov. Hutchinson’s collection of 
papers, p. 464, that his first wife was sister of Rev. John Collins, of London, and that 
she died about 1674. His last wife was widow Ann Jacobs, of Ipswich. His children 
who survived hin were Samuel, who was graduated in 1689, and was for some years a 
preacher, afterwards a magistrate; Martha, who married Rev. Jonathan Russell, of 
Barnstable; Sarah, who married Rev. John Pike, of Dover, and Hannah. In his last 
will and testament, Mr. Moodey directs, * If I die in Portsmouth, my body shall be laid 
in the burying-place there, under the great stone, by the side of the oak, where I 
buried my first wife and the deceased children | had by her ;—hereby strictly inhibiting 
those profuse expenses in mourning, or otherwise so frequently wasted at funerals.” To 
his children, he gives the following charge :—* I do also lay the solemn injunctions of a 
tender and dying father upon all my children, that they love one another dearly, and 
that there be no difference between them about any thing I shall leave them. And in 
order to the preventing any difference, | advise them to meet as soon as they may after 
my decease, and discourse and share matters between them, while the remembrance of a 
dead father is fresh and warin upon their souls.” 

Belknap, Hist. N. H. i. 64, 65, 91, 104—109, 439, 440. Adams, Annals of Ports- 
mouth, 42, 43, 51, 55, 79—91, 96, 99, 108, 109. Emerson, Hist. of the First Church 
in Boston, 134, 135, 142. Mather, Magnalia, ii. 104—115. Holmes, Annals of 
America, i. 467. Hubbard, Hist. N. E. 608. 2 Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. i. 101, vi. 608. 
Coll. of Farmer and Moore, ii. 261—264. Thomas, Hist. Printing, i. 261. Francis, 
Hist. Watertown, 141. Alden, Coll. of Epitaphs, ii. 175—178. 
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HOMER. POETICAL MERIT OF THE ILIAD. 





[Communicated by a Member of the Theological Department, Yale College. } 


Wutte past ages, with scarcely a dissenting voice, have ascribed poeti- 
cal pre-eminence to the Iliad of Homer, many at present would degrade it 
toa much lower rank in the scale of excellence. What then is its real 
merit? Did the wisest of the ancients—Socrates, Aristotle, and Longinus ; 
did the scholars of more recent periods—Milton, Pope, and Addison—err 
in pronouncing it the most perfect of human compositions? Were the 
myriads of its admirers, whose voices have been lifted in its favor like the 
waves of the sea, mistaken? Or are there net circumstances, peculiar to 
our own time, which might naturally mislead our judgment? ‘To prove 
this to be the fact is my exclusive object. 

The unquestionable superiority of the moderns, in some branches of 
knowledge, induces a belief, that they are superior in all respects. The 
poorest of our citizens can transmit intelligence with a rapidity and cer- 
tainty unknown to a Persian despot,—he may own a library, to purchase 
which would have impoverished a Grecian king,—he may procure for his 
female friends such robes as a Roman emperor confessed himself too poor 
to buy for his empress. Considerations like these make us regard antiquity 
much as Bonaparte, when arbiter of Europe, may be supposed to have 
looked back on the weakness, obscurity, and ignorance of his infancy. 
From our superiority in science, we are prone to infer an equal superiority 
in poetry. Our lofiy pride disdains to treat as equals in poetry, men who ' 
were zronauts only on Pegasus; who thought the whole solar system, ser- 
vitors of this little earth ; whose notions of the world were bounded by the 
pillars of Hercules. The antiquity of Homer thus becomes to our minds a 
proof of his inferiority. 

But ought we not to remember, that the advancement of science comes 
from the labor of many hands, as the Amazon is the product of a thousand 
rills; while poetry may be carried to its highest excellence by a single 
master mind, as the fabled Minerva sprang forth perfect from the brain of 
Jove? Is it asked, why this difference between physics and poetry ? The 
answer is obvious. The former require, for their investigations, instru- 
ments which are the last result of refinement, and laboratories which were 
unknown to the simplicity of earlier ages ; the latter asks only the energies 
of the soul within, as its apparatus, and employs the whole domain of nature 
as its workshop. Natural philosophers at every step are thwarted by the 
stubbornness of matter, to overcome which they find time, toil, and money 
indispensable ; they are dependent for success on the capricious favor of 
patrons, nay, of winds and weather ; and those of earlier times were stran- 
gers to many facilities for prosecution of their researches, which have been 
struck out by the ingenuity of after periods. But the poet, wherever he 
walks, sees materials of his art in the blue of heaven, the roar of ocean, 
the conflict of passion, the bliss and wo, the dignity and meanness, the 
firmness and fickleness of his fellow-man. ‘'o invest these with the magic 
coloring of poetry, man needs to rely, not on others, but on himself. The 
genius, who first essays these themes, will be as sure to preoccupy much 
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that is most poetical, as he who first finds a mine of diamonds is to cull its 
choicest specimens. Newton could not have written the Principia, had he 
been like Homer, ‘a blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle ;” but the “ Tale 
of ‘Troy Divine” would have gained nothing, had the seventeenth century 
seen Homer like Newton, a son of sea-girt Albion. 

Besides, in these days of cold philosophy, what imagination can con- 
ceive how much more pvetical the same object was to an ancient than it 
is toa modern. The latter, views thunder and lightning as a natural effect 
of clouds differently electrified, approaching each other ; the former, in the 
same phenomena, heard the voice of a God, saw his red right hand ready to 
whelm a guilty world in ruin. Poets at present consider wind as a neces- 
sary consequence of air at different temperatures in different places ; but 
not a blast swept by Homer, which bore not a God. ‘The bellowings of 
the deep were the mandates of Neptune. Every rainbow, which spanned 
the sky, was a train of the wind-footed Iris. Aurora brought in the welcome 
light, and at shut of evening flowers came Hesperus, the harbinger of dark- 
ness. The mystery, which thus, as with a dazzling halo, encircled all 
nature, science has dispelled ; but it has at the same time bereft nature of 
its poetic power. A modern looks on nature as we look on the past, where 
all is plain, prosing, matter-of fact; an ancient gazed on nature as we 
muse on the future,—-mysterious, romantic, poetic, full of bright, and long, 
and beckoning years :— 


“And every form, that fancy can repair, 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there.” 


Ys the antiquity of Homer, then, any proof of his inferiority ? 

The low state of classical learning, for the last generation, is an addi- 
tional reason why the Iliad has come into disrepute. It has not been under- 
stood. At most colleges it has been thrown out of the list of studies. 
Even where nominally read, it is undertaken with so slight a knowledge of 
Greek, and studied so superficially, that it would be scarcely a greater 
miracle, if a British tourist, who scribbles a six weeks’ excursion in the 
United States, should form an impartial judgment of our country, than that 
students should form a just estimate of Homer. Who can wonder, then, 
that in an age characterized by contempt of the past, our youth are bold 
to declare his merits as a poet to have been overrated? But were the 
Iliad thoroughly studied, it is hard to believe, that the opinions of -this age 
would not coincide with those of all former periods. For what constitutes 
poetic excellence? Do you seek an invention, that can create a world of 
its own, or wield every thing in the actual world to subserve its purpose,— 
a power to throw round its fictions an air of probability and vividness, 
which fixes attention, and fires imagination, till one fancies himself moving 
amid its scenes? You have it in the Iliad, based on a renowned national 
enterprise, redolent of youthful vigor and the glory of courage. Do you love 
what is gay, lively, and mirthful,—the siren song of prosperity? Read 
the restoration of Chryseis,—the feast of the gods,—the encampment on 
the plain of Troy. Or do you say, it is better to sympathize in the mourn- 
ings of the miserable? Look to the tent of Achilles,—see Priam fallen 
from his former high estate,—forced to beg his Hector’s corpse from 
Hector’s haughty conqueror. Do you love to behold the patriot, dead to 
his own interest, and devoted to his country’s—fighting, watching, bleed- 
ing, dying in her defence? Look at Hector,—view him in the midnight 
council, or view him on the day of battle. Does your heart thrill at the 
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sound of the trumpet, the confused noise of conflict, the garments rolled 
in blood? Has ever poet sung of battles like Homer? What are the 
battles of Paradise Lost to him who has once read Homer? They are the 
sham-fights of militia to a veteran of Bunker Hill. Here, if any where, 
will the bosom heave, the veins swell, the nerves be new-strung, as if the 
mantle of some departed hero were resting upon you. 

Have you, from infancy, felt the pathos of Judah’s plea to Joseph in 
behalf of Benjamin? You have its counterpart in Priam’s supplication for 
Hector. Have you been impressed with the grandeur with which Milton 
opens his vast design? And could you fail to feel the power of its original, 
the opening of the Iliad? If you have admired the clearness, force, and 
freshness, the simplicity and truth to nature, of Shakspeare, could you be 
blind to the same excellencies in Homer ? Who has not marked the graphic 
power, and perspicuous elegance of Scott, by which he comes home to the 
business and bosoms of the bulk of mankind,—by which he touches those 
sympathies, which respond but faintly to the metaphysics of Milton, or the 
morality of Wordsworth? ‘This quality is characteristic of Homer, that 
made him, among his own nation, the idol of all—emphatically, the poet of 
the people. ‘The eloquence of Demosthenes surpassed that of Cicero and 
all others chiefly in this ; while they gained admiration for themselves, he 
riveted men’s minds on his subject. ‘This, too, is the crowning excellence 
of Homer. While we sympathize with Milton’s lamentation for his loss of 
sight, while we see in Byron’s heroes, pictures of himself; in Homer, the 
hand of the artist disappears. We forget the blind old man of Scio’s rocky 
isle; engrossed with the gods and godlike men, who rise on every side,— 
we seem assimilated to their greatness, fired with their enthusiasm, emu- 
lous of their achievements. 

If these are the undeniable characteristics of Homer, there is no danger 
of overrating his merits. Let him stand, then, as he ever has done, pre- 
eminent among poets, as the Amazon among rivers, as Niagara among 
cataracts, as Himmalah among mountains. Let his Iliad remain, what it 
ever has been, the study of youth, the recreation of manhood, the solace 
of old age. ‘The bard to whom giants in genius have, through time, con- 
fessed their obligations, let the youth of America reverence. He who has 
stamped his image, on every thing valuable in European literature, let his 
mantle rest on the sons of Columbia. M. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS IN PARIS, AND 
OTHER PARTS OF THE KINGDOM, NOT CONNECTED 
WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF FRANCE. 

[Communicated at the Editor’s request, by the Rev. Robert Baird, Paris.] 


In a former article, [August, 1836,] I gave an account of the University of 
France, together with some notices of the history of education in this king- 
dom. J now propose to give a brief description of the most important literary 
and scientific institutions and establishments in Paris, and other parts of the 
kingdom, which are not connected with the University of France, and therefore 
not under the direction and control of the Royal Council of Instruction. These 
institutions are, some of them, under the direction of the minister of public 
instruction; others appertain to the department of the minister of war, or the 
minister of the interior; whilst some are wholly independent of any control, 
excepting what may be experienced from the civil power in case of an infrac- 
tion of the act of incorporation, by which they were organized and recognized. 
I begin with 


SECTION I. 





Royal College of France. 
(Place, Cambray.) 


The Royal College of France was established in 1530, by Francis I., the 
restorer of letters in France. He created in it twelve professorships, viz. for 
instruction in Greek, Hebrew, Eloquence, Philosophy, Mathematics, and Medi- 
cine. There were afterwards added successively others for Canon Law, 
Botany, Chirurgery, etc., until the number of professorships amounted to nine- 
teen. In 1774, this college was recognized, and the course of instruction was 
fixed as it is at present, except that the two chairs for the Chinese and Sanscrit 
languages were established in 1814, by Louis XVIII., and three others for 
Political Economy, History of Comparative Legislation, and Archeology were 
created by royal ordinances in the year 1831. ‘The professors are appointed by 
the king, and the college is under the authority of the minister of public in- 
struction. The course of instruction is public. 








M. the Baron Silvester de Sacy, 4dministrator. Messrs. Caussin de Perceval, Jun., Arabic. 
M. Savart, Keeper of the Cabinet of Natural History. Baron Silvester de Sacy, Persian. 
M. Sédillot, Secretary of the Administrator. Desgranges, T'urkish 
Stanislas Julien, Chinese Lang. and Liter. 
Lecturers and Royal Professors. and Tartar-Mantchou. 
; Burnouf (Eugéne), Sanserit Lang. and Lit. 
Messrs. Binet, Astronomy. : Boissonade, Greek Lang. and Literature. 
Lacroix, Mathematics. Jouffroy, Greek and Latin Philosophy. 
Biot, Wathematical Physics. Burnouf, Sen., Latin Eloquence. 
Ampére, Experimental Physics. Tissot, Latin Poetry. 
Magenilie, Medicine. Ampere, Jun., French Literature. 
Baron Thenard, Chemistry. Rossi, Political Economy 
Elie de Beaumont, Watural History. “a ~ Archeology : 
De Portets, Law of Nature and of Nations. ae : : ; is- 
a, History and Morals. . a ge Mistery of Comparetios Lage 
tienne Quatremére, Hebrew, Chaldee, and : " 
apise Rouguaain ’ ’ Marquis de Pastoret, Honorary Professor 


All these professors deliver lectures from two to three times a week, except 
M. Letronne, who delivers lectures only once a week. This college has long 
maintained a well-merited celebrity. It is a noble monument of true liberality 
and wisdom on the part of the government. 
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SECTION II. 


Royal Polytechnique School. 


(Rue Descartes, Mount St. Genevieve. ) 


This schoo] was placed, by an ordinance of the 30th of October, 1832, under 
the direction of the minister of war. Its government is military in its character. 
Its general object is to diffuse instruction in the mathematical sciences, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, drawing, etc. Its special object may be said to be, to 
train young men for the artillery service on land and on ocean, military en- 
gineering, civil engineering, (or that employed in the laying of roads, the erec- 
tion of bridges, and the working of mines, etc.) maritime engineering, the manu- 
facture of powder and saltpetre ; and, in a word, for all other public services 
which require extended knowledge of the physical and mathematical sciences, 
as well as the teaching of those sciences, 

The candidates for the Polytechnique School are admitted only after a rigid 
examination, according to a programm which is published every year. 

The length of a complete course of instruction in this institution is two years, 
The pupils, however, in case of sickness, obtain leave to spend three years, but 
never a longer time. They are required to undergo an examination on all the 
branches which they have been taught, at the end of the first year before they 
can commence the studies of the second, and at the close of the course before 
they are allowed to enter the schools of application. 

Each student has to pay 1,000 francs, (nearly $200,) annually, as well as 
furnish his clothes, books, and other things necessary for his studies. 

Twenty-four gratuitous places, or foundations, are provided by the govern- 
ment fur the benefit of pupils whose pecuniary circumstances are not easy. Of 
these twenty-four places, eight are attributed to the department of the interior, 
twelve to that of war, and four to that of the marine. 

The council of instruction, in this school, is occupied with all that relates to 
the instruction and studies of the pupils. It is composed of the commandant, 
president, the second in command, the director of the studies, the professors, 
the drawing master, and the librarian. 

The council of administration is charged with all that relates to the adminis- 
tration. It is composed of the commandant, the president, the second in com- 
mand, the director of studies, two professors, two inspectors of studies, the 
administrator, and the treasurer. 

The council of perfection (perfectionment) is occupied with the means of per- 
fecting and directing the instruction so as to make it most available for the pub- 
lic service ; with reducing the programms of instruction and examinations ; with 
the harmonizing of the instruction of the polytechnique school with that of the 
schools of application. It proposes regulations for the promotion of order, dili- 
gence of the pupils, and to assure the best employment of time. This council 
is composed of the commandant of the school, the president, the second in com- 
mand, the director of studies, the permanent examiners, and an examiner of 
admissions, three members of the academy of sciences, three professors of the 
school, and one member of each public services, which are maintained at the 
polytechnique school. 





Erat-Magsor. Staff-officers. INSTRUCTION. 
Messrs. Tholosé, Field Marshal, Commandant. . — 
Espéronnier, Lieut. Col. of Artillery, second Director of Studies. 
in command. Acad of Sciences. 
a Captain of Artillery, P M. Dulong, Member of the Academy of 
Jemiau, idem. nspectors : ’ 
Bugnot, Captain of Engineers, ( of Studies. Porggeent Eeonteere 
Descharriéres, idem. M. Poisson, of the Academy of Sciences. 
Bouyn de Perreuse, Captain Instructor of Baron de Prony,—Peer of France, idem. 
Infantry. 
gg Examiners of Admission. 
Subra, , 
Sicsenes Adjutants. M. Dinet, M. Lefebure de Fourcy, 
Chatenet, Baron Reynaud, M. Bourbon. 
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Temporary Eraminers. 


M. Demonferraud, M. Babinet. 


M. Chevreul, 
Professors, Masters, §c. 


Mathien, Mem of the Acad. of Scien. ) Analysis and 
Navier, idem, \ Mechanics. 
Leroy, Analysis Applied and Descriptive Geometry. 


«Machines, Sur- 


Savary, of the Acad. of Sciences, ) 


cial Arithmetic. 
Lamé, Physics. 
Gay-Lussac, of the Acad. of Sciences, } 
Baron Thenarcd, Peer of France, \ 
Gauthier, (Martin Pierre,) Architecture. 
Dubois, French Composition, 
Hase.—of the Acad. of Inscrip. and Belles-Lettres,— 

German Language. 

Mac Carthy, English. 
Lemire, (Joa ,) Master of Drawing. 


Chemistry 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS IN FRANCE. 





reying, and So- | 


(Fen. 


Brane, Master ef Topographical Drawing. 

Coriolis, Repetitor,* 4 

Liouville, wdem. + 

Olivier, idem. Descriptive Geometry, 

Girard, idem. Geographical Laborers, 

Duhamel, idem. Machines, Surveying, and So- 
cial Arithmetic, 

Lehot, idem. Physics. 

lbumas, of the Acad. of Scien. Repetitor, ) Chemis- 

Pelouze, idem. \ try. 

Jodot, Repetitor. Architecture 

St. Hilaire, (Bartélemy,) idem French Composition, 

Gauthier, (James,) idem. German Language. 


Analysis and Mechanics. 


Administration of the Health Service. 


Desnoyers, Administrator. 

Marieile, 7'reasurer and Keeper of Archives. 
Fourcy (O.), Librarian 

Piron (Camillus), Physician and Surgeon. 
Garreau, Assistant Surgeon. 

Lacoste, General Keeper of the Materiel. 


Lordon, idem. 
Couder, idem. 
Steuben, idem. 


Gaultier de Claubry, Ay fee tiven 
Obellianne, . 





Brocehi, Keepers of the Scientific 


This celebrated school dates from March 11, 1794. Under the government 
of Bonaparte, it underwent various modifications. By an ordinance of Louis 
XVIII, dated September 4, 1816, it was completely reorganized and placed 
under the special protection of the Duc d’Angouléme. A great number of ex- 
cellent officers, engineers, and scientific men have been educated at this school. 
Pupils are admitted from the age of sixteen to twenty. The instruction is 
exceedingly thorough. The present number of pupils is usually about three 
hundred. 


SECTION Il. 
Military Schools. 
1. Military Gymnasia. 


There is a normal military gymnasium at Paris, and five military gymnasia, 
situated in different parts of the kingdom, for the special instruction of the 
troops in the five military divisions or districts into which France is divided. 

M. Amoros, Colonel of Infantry, is Inspector. 


Normal Military School. 


(Situated near the Champs de Mars, Paris.) 


This establishment, into which both civil and military pupils are admitted, 
serves also for the instruction of the troops of the garrison of Paris. Both civil 
and military professors are attached to it to train directors and monitors for the 
gymnasia in the divisions or districts of the kingdom, and to secure uniformity 
in the subjects and mode of instruction in those establishments. The directors 
and professors of those establishments are chosen from among the pupils of this 
normal military school. 


M. Amoros, Colonel of {nfantry, Director. GYMNASIUM OF THE Division oF STRASBURG. 
M. Batsale, Lieutenant, Commandant of the Mili- - . , 
tary Dépdt attached to the Gymnasium. M. Boulanger, Sub-Lieutenant, Director. 


GyMNasiuM oF THE Diviston oF ARRAS. GYMNASIUM OF THE Division oF Lyons. 


M. Beauchamp, Licutenant, Director. M. Caillier, Lieutenant, Director. 


GYMNASIUM OF THE Division or Metz. GYMNASIUM OF THE Division oF MonTPELLIER. 





M. Simonnot, Lieutenant, Director. M. Beaulincourt, Lieutenant, Director. 





* The office of a Repetitor (or Repeater) is to take the students over the same subjects upon which they 
we a professor, and go more fully into details, and explain what they may not have fully compre- 
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2. Speciat Mivitary Scuoor or Sr. Cyr. 


At this school each pupil is required to pay 1,500 francs, besides 750 for his 
clothing, of which a minute description is sent to his parents at the time of his 
admission. 

Every candidate is required to prove that he is a French citizen, either by 
birth or by naturalization. 

The candidates must not be less than eighteen, nor more than twenty-one 

years of age, on the Ist of October of the year in which they make application 
jor admission. Nevertheless, the sub-ofticers and soldiers of the regular corps 
may be admitted until the age of twenty-five years, provided they have not 
arrived at that age before the Ist of January of the current year, and that they 
have been at least two years in actual service on the Ist of October of the same 
year. 
" The examinations for places in the special military school are held annually 
at Paris, and in the chief cities of the kingdom at the same time at which those 
for places in the polytechnique school are held, and by the same examiners. 
Programme, specifying the attainments previously required for this examination, 
are published every year, three months beforehand. The young men who wish to 
be competitors for places in this school are required to inscribe their names as 
candidates, at the office of the prefect of the department in which their parents 
or guardians have their legal residence, before the 10th of June, and to depose, 
Ist, a certificate of their birth, according to due form; 2. A declaration made 
_ by some physician or surgeon attached to a civil or military hospital, that they 
have been vaccinated, that they are free from any contagious disease, and that 
they are not afflicted by any infirinity which might render them unfit for the 
service ; 3. A certificate of the sub-prefect, countersigned by the prefect, show- 
ing that their parents are able to meet their expenses at the school; 4. A pri- 
vate contract, in which their parents engage to pay tlhe expenses of their educa- 
tion, quarterly in advance, into the treasury of the receiver-general of the 
department of Seine and Oise, and meet the expenses of their clothing, &c. 
The candidates can only be examined in the arrondissement (or county) in 
which their parents reside, or in that in which they have completed their pre- 
vious studies, 

The results of all the examinations are submitted to a committee, or jury of 
judges, upon whose proposition the minister of state for war prepares a list of 
the nominations, and presents it for the approbation of the king. When his 
majesty has pronounced his decision, letters of appointment are sent to all the 
candidates accepted, with the indication of the time when they ought to present 
themselves at the military school at St. Cyr. 

The pupils are not received at the school but upon the presentation of a 
written, voluntary engagement to enter a regiment of infantry or cavalry, ac- 
cording to the conditions of the law of the 2Ist of March, 1832, on the recruit- 
ment of the army, and the royal ordinance of the 28th of April of the same 
year, 

The pupils admitted to the special military school, remain there two years. 
At the expiration of that period, they undergo an examination for going out 
of it. Those who do not give satisfaction at that examination may remain 
another year, unless very grave circumstances occasion a forced suspension of 
their studies, 

Etat-Major. Messrs. Duhousset, Professor of Topography. 


, Field Marshal, Commandant. Pernetty, Professor of the Military Art, 


Baraguey d’Hilliers, Col. of Infantry, Di- History, and Administration. 
rector of Studies, and temporarily Com- Puhet een to the Course on Fortifi- 
mandant. eeeget “st 

Roecau: : Mai { Perit, Treasurer. 
poy meng sa of the Erat Major, ; Guillaumot, Steward. x Archi 

Géry, Chief of Battalion. | Villeméjane, Secretary, Keeper of Archives, 


Thiroux, Captain of Artillery. glenda "Chapt we 
’ . 


Messrs. 








Boussenard, 
Bougerel, Captains. 
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Civil Professors. Messrs. ee, German Language. 
Messrs. Emy, Fortifications. i Fh ag us 
Barthe, ) Belles-Lettres and Military De Joannis, Physician, 
Broutta, | Rights. Tisserand, } 


Assistant Surgeons. 





Sone History and Geography. Warmé, 

suay, . “=e . ar X 
Buron, Descriptive Geography. Lerminier, Consulting Physician, Paris, 
Peyrard, Mathematics and Topography. Le Mazurier, Honorary and Second consult- 
Collin, Physics and Chemistry. ing Physician, Versailles. 

tee prs one te amg Poirson, Consulting Surgeon, Paria. 
Chatill -_ sani, Drawing Moreau, Consulting Surgeon, Versailles, 
sthe ‘ ’ . 

Boissclier, § 


3. Royat Mitirary Couiece or La FLeEcue. 


This college is placed under the direction of the minister of war. It is de- 
signed for the education of the sons of officers without fortune, and by prefer- 
ence of orphans. 

The number of pupils, maintained at the public expense, is three hundred on 
complete burses or scholarships, and one hundred on demi-burses, 

Children are also admitted who pay their expenses. The cost of a whole 
pension (that is, all expenses of the school) is 860 francs ; and that of a demi- 
pension, is 425 francs. 

The age of admission is from ten to twelve years. 


Etat-Major. Messrs. Debette, Messrs. Remars, 
: : ns Hézode, Malzy, baa 
Mesars. Carré, Commandant, Director of Studies. Reeves, Herbin, 


Le Breton, Second in Command, Sub-Direc- 
tor of Studies. 

Chastan, Captain. 

Roergue de Serviez, ms ; 

Claricie, Lieutenants. Administration. 

Breton, § ‘ 


10 Adjuncts, who give instruction in elementary 
studies. 2 Writing-masters. 


Messrs. Georget de la Chesnais, Treasurer, Secre- 
tary, Keeper of the Archives, and Libra- 





INSTRUCTION. vian. 
: Chaupe, Steward. 
Professors. 
Messrs. Beauchef, Messrs. Lemoine, Chapel. 

Chevalier Bonfils f ; ; 
esc sy aon ’ Abbé Peretti, Chaplain. 
Affichard, Gaston : 
Bense, Renneke Health Service. 
De Lignac, Liébrich, M. Lépine, Physician. 
Lalanne, Bruneau, Renou, Surgeon. 


Note. There is a school for girls, the daughters of officers, at St. Denis, where there are several hun- 


dred receiving their education at the public expense, in whole or in part. It is a most interesting estab- 
lishment, and well conducted. 


4, Scnoon ror ARTILLERY AND EnGIneERING, aT METZ. 


_ This school, which was established, by a decree, on the 4th of October, 1802, 
is designed to form officers for the service of royal corps of artillery and fortifi- 
cation. The pupils who belong to it are taken from among those of the poly- 
technique schools, and are such as are discovered to be admissible into the 
public services, after an open examination, to that effect, after the Ist of Octo- 
ber of each year, at the latter school, and which determines the branch to which 
they are devoted. They receive, from the time of their admission, the brevet 
of sub-lieutenants, which takes its date from the Ist of October of the year of 
their leaving the polytechnique school. The pupils who are sub-lieutenants of 
artillery and engineering at the school of application, are subject to the same 
regulations in regard to instruction and discipline, according to the division to 
which they appertain. The duration of the course of study is two years, or 
three at most. At the end of that time, those pupils whose final examination 
has been satisfactory, are classed definitively in that branch of the public ser- 
vice to which their merits entitle them. They are then placed in the corps of 
artillery and engineering, to fulfil the duties of lieutenants, prescribed to the 
pupils by the laws of April 14th, 1832. In consequence of the time consecrated 
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by the pupils to their instruction, four years of preliminary studies are reckoned 
to each one of them, previously to the epoch of their admission to the school of 
application. These four years are counted as years of effective service, in the 
payment of their retired pension, and for admission into the order of legion of 
honor. 


Messrs. Baron Pelletier, Field Marshal of Artillery, ; Messrs. Caignart de Sauley, Adjunct of idem. 


Commandant in Chief. Piobert, Military Art and Fortification, 
Viansson-Ponte, Captain, Aide-de-Camp. Noizet, Military Architecture and Con- 
Bergére, Colonel of Engineers, Second in struction. 

command, Beauchelet, Permanent Fortification. 
Peupion, Chief of squadron of Artillerists. De Vidaillan, idem. Adjunct. 

Gallice, Chief of battalion of Engineers. De Contencin, idem, Adjunct. 

Morel, Captain of the 1st of Artillery. Gosselin, Military Art and Surveying. 
Barbier, idem. Taillefer, Chemistry. 

Migout, idem. Pelletier, Drawing. 

Didion, Captain of the 2d of Artillery. Mall, German Language. 

Emy, idem. Hey, Art of Riding. 

Bizot de Charmois, Captain of Engineers. Simon, Adjunct. 

De Haldat du Lys, idem. 

Livet, idem. Different Services of the School. 


Vallée, Sargeon Major. 

Professors and Adjuncts. Mesors. coy ring ov of he Edbvary 

Aimé, Keeper of the Chemical and Nat. 
Phil. Laboratory. 

Savart, Artist, Mechanician. 

Schuster, Keeper of the Enginery. 

Dépréaux, Keeper of the Artillery. 


Messrs. Persy, Physics and Mathematics. 
Clerc, Topography. 
Soleirol, Construction. 
Ardant, Adjunct. 
Morin, Mechanics. 





5. Scnoont or APPLICATION OF THE Royau Corps or THE Erat-Magsor. 


(In the Rue de Grenelle-St.-Germain, Hétel de Sens, Paris.) 


This school is designed to form pupils for the service of the Etat-Major, or 
staff-officers. 

These pupils are chosen from among those of the special military school and 
of the polytechnique school who are qualified to receive the brevet of sub- 
lieutenants, as well as from among the sub-lieutenants of the army. 

The duration of their studies is two years. At the end of that time, the pupils 
who have sustained a satisfactory examination are called in the order of their 
number, to fulfil the office of lieutenants vacant in the corps of the staff-officers, 
and are detached for four years in the regiments of infantry and cavalry of the 


army. 


Srarr-Orricers. Messrs. re Fortification, 
Messrs. Miot, Field Marshal, Commandant. aseunesitiiasty Military Art and History. 
Caminade, Colonel, Director of Study. Mazé, Artillery. 
Valery de Siriaque, Chief of Squadron. 
Faulte du Puyparlier, Captain. Civil Professors. 
La Rouviére, Captain. 
Souffroy, idem. Messrs. Girard, Descriptive Geography. 
Guyot, f Drewi 
Military Professors Sooaee, AD unct | ig 
” . ae Foreign Languages. 
Messrs. Raynal, Military Administration. Lonts. Fencin 
—s Topography Cheapie Art of Riding 
Sp a” ‘ Lacroix, Health Service. 
4:.1....a. ¢ Geography and Statistics. Galizot, Secretary, Keeper of the Archives 
Michaud, Brepny and Librarian. ' ; 





6. Royat Scuoou or Cavaxry, at Saumor. 


This is one of the most complete and extensive establishments of the kind in 
the world. It embraces in its course of instruction every thing relating to the 
cavalry duties and services. It was instituted, in 1825, by a royal ordinance. 
The instruction includes, also, instrumental music adapted to the cavalry ser- 
vice. It is under the direction of a commandant (Col. Duport) and twenty or 
twenty-five teachers and other agents. 
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NAVAL SCHOOLS. 


SECTION IV 


Naval Schools. 


There are naval schools at the following towns and cities: Dunkirk, Calais, 
Boulogne, Collioure, Dieppe, Rouen, Fécamp, Havre, Honfleur, Caen, Cher- 
bourg, Granville, St. Malo, St. Brieuc, Paimpol, Morlaix, Brest, Quimper, Belle- 
Ile, Lorient, Vannes, Le Croisic, Paimboeuf, Nantes, Sables-d’Olonne, La 
Rochelle, Rochefort, Libourne, Blaye, Bordeaux, Bayonne, St. Jean-de-Luz, 
St. Valery-s-Som., Narbonne, Agde, Cette, Arles, Marseilles, La Ciotat, 
Toulon, St. Tropez, Antibes, and Bastia, and Ajaccio in Corsica. 

These schools are generally small and under the direction of one or two 
instructors. Those of Brest and Lorient are, however, on a more extensive 
scale. At the latter place there is a school of application of maritime engineer- 
ing. The students are chosen from among those of the polytechnique school 
who have spent at least two years at that institution. M. Reech is the Director 
of Study. 


SECTION V. 
Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
(Rue St. Jacques, No. 256.) 


This noble institution may be considered as taking its date from the exer- 
tions of the Abbé de ’Epée, who began on his own resources, about the year 
1770 to conduct a school of forty pupils. His school was visited, in 1777, by 
the emperor Joseph II, of Austria, who was then on a visit to Paris. The em- 
peror was so much surprized at what he saw, that he excited the queen to visit 
the institution. This led to the bestowment of royal patronage. The Abbé 
PEpée died in 1790, and was succeeded by the Abbé Sicard. The latter died 
in 1822, and was succeeded by the Abbé Borel. During the revolution, the 
institution was removed to the buildings which it now occupies. 

This institution is under the immediate supervision of the minister of the 
interior. It is administered by an honorary committee of seven members who 
give their services gratuitously. The number of pupils supported at the public 
expense is limited to one hundred, eighty of whom have places wholly gratui- 
tous, ten have half-pensions, and ten have three-quarter-pensions. The number 
of boarders is not limited, ‘lo be admitted gratuitously into this institution, it 
is necessary that the applicant should be ten years old and not more than 
fifteen ; and must present a certificate from the authorities of the commure in 
which he resides, setting forth his birth, baptism, vaccination, that he is really 
deaf and dumb, and has not the means of paying for his education. Every 
child, upon its entrance, is examined by a physician of the establishment. 

The minister of the interior nominates to one-half of the vacancies in the list 
of those who are supported by the State, and the governors of the institution 
nominate the other half. 

The pupils may remain six years in this institution, during which time they 
learn to read, write, &c. and receive religious instruction; are taught some 
trade, and practise much the plan which is pursued here, to articulate sounds by 
following the lips of one who reads or speaks. those of the pupils whose 
parents destine them to the more liberal professions, as they are called, are 
employed, during the time which the others spend in the workshops, in prose- 
cuting the studies which have a relation to their future pursuits. 

One part of the institution is appropriated to girls, who are instructed by 
female professors, and also receive instruction in the domestic labors aud duties 
uppropriate to their sex. The price of the pension, or whole expenses of the 
institution, for each pupil who pays, is 900 francs, or $168 75. 





letter, post-paid. 


lishes the results. 





trator. 





Due de Doudeauville, 
Gueneau de Mussy, Physician 
Dieu. 


Périer (Camille). 
Ordiuaire (Vesiré). 


Professors. 


Messrs. ee om 
Berthier 
Lenoir, deaf and dumb. 
Morel (Ed.) 
Valade-Gabel. 
Madamoiselles Ferment. 
Barbier (Aménaide),. 
Morel (Octavie). 






Committee of Ladies. 


Countess de St. Aulaire, President. 
Madamoiselles F. Delessert, 
Duchess of Massa, 

Duchess of Decazes, 
Countess Mollien, 

Countess Reille, 
Marchioness de Dolomieu, 
Baroness de Stéming, 
Madam Vérier (Cam ) 
Countess de Rambuteau, 
Madam Pierrot. 


Committee of Gentlemen. 


Messrs. Gustave de Gérando, 
E. Wilson, 





ministe rof the interior. 


Councit oF ADMINISTRATION. 


Messrs. Duc de Praslin, Peer of France, &dminis- 


Baron de Gérando, Counsellor of State. 


‘at the Hotel- 


Barow Rendu, Counsellor of State. 





(Rue St. Victor, No. 68.) 
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Strangers are admitted on certain days, announced from time to time in the 
journals, upon application being made to the director, at the institution, by 


The administration of this institution maintains an extensive correspondence 
with similar institutions in France, as well as in foreign countries, and pub- 


Mistresses of Study. 


Madamoise!les Wiser. 
Nysten. 


Messrs. Laffond de Ladebat, Steward, 
liard, Physician, 
Abbé Leforestier, Chaplain. 


Cuuncil for Improving and Perfecting the 
Instruction. 


Messrs. Raynouard, Member of the French Acad. 
Feuillet, Librarian of the Institute. 
Droz, Member of the French Academy. 
Michelot, Head of an Institution, 


There are also two committees, one composed of ladies, and the other of gen- 
tlemen, who have undertaken the important task of finding suitable places for 
the pupils when they have finished their course of studies at the institution. 


Messrs. Léon de Verdiére 
, 


Zangiacomo, 


Count Hervé de Kergorlay, 
Duc de Cadore, 

Count Lanjuinais, 

De Cazenave, 

Hély d’Oissel, 

Viscount Estéve, 


De ‘Tauscher, 
Fontaine, 


Nompére de Champagny. 
Council of Administration. 


Messrs. Gossin, Counsellor. 
Fontaine, 4dvocate. 
Plé, Attorney. 
Lombard, Votary. 


Royal Institution for the Young Blind. 


This institution is designed to educate sixty blind boys and thirty blind girls, 
who are maintained at the expense of the State, during a course of instruction 
which lasts eight years. It was established by an ordinance of Louis XVI. in 
1791. Mr. Haiiy, who had formed an establishment for the instruction of the 
blind several years before, was the first instructor in this royal establishment. 
Applications for admission must be addressed to the minister of the interior, 
and ought to be accompanied with, 1. An extract from the register of the birth 
of the applicant, who ought not to be under ten nor over fourteen years of age ; 
2. Extract from the record of his baptism; 3. A certificate from a physician or 
surgeon, that he is totally blind, free from contagious diseases, and that he is 
not an idiot; 4. Certificate of vaccination; 5. A certificate of good conduct 
and poverty, given by the mayor or curé of the parish in which his parents live. 
Independently of gratuitous pupils, pay-scholars are admitted into this school. 
The institution is governed by a committee of seven members appointed by the 


Masters of Study. 


Messrs. Puybonnieux, Jun. 
Vielle, —-—. 
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MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 











ADMINISTRATION. M. Bruzard, Architect. 
M. Isman, Teacher of Music. 
Administrators. = a Guardians of Boys. 
» » 1) deg >, — . ° : . d 
Messrs, _ a ee ning Madamoiselle Rodin, Guardian of Girls. 
Tripier a M. Delché, Teacher of Weaving. 
ser, 
dice ane Health Service. 
Lahure. " Messrs. Pignier, Chief Physician. 
Pignier, First Instructor. Mirambeau, Surgeon. 
M. Huzard, Agent. Delmond, Dentist. 
; Boissel, Pharmacian. 
Instruction. 
M. Abbé Niel, Chaplain. Consulting Physicians. 
M. Dufau, Second Instructor. . ’ 
Mde. Laniresse, Teacher of Girls. Messrs. Nauche, Baron, Fizeau, 
M. Magelaine, Professor of Hist. and Math. Reécamier, Cayol, Gondret. 


SECTION VI. 


Museum of Natural History. 


(Au Jardin du Roi ;—at the Garden of the King, Paris.) 


This magnificent establishment, which comes within the province of the 
duties of the minister of Public Instruction, is situated in the south-eastern part 
of the city. It is composed of many galleries, where are found, methodically 
arranged, collections appertaining to the three kingdoms of nature; of a vast 
garden of which many parts, open only to pupils, are appropriated to the study 
of botany and the culture of plants; of hot and temperate forcing beds; a 
ménagerie of living animals; a library of natural history, and amphitheatres or 
halls for the delivery of the various courses of lectures, which are thirteen in 
number. 

The galleries of natural history are open to the public on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, from two or three o’clock in the afternoon to five or six, according 
to the season; and to persons who have cards of admission, on Mondays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, from eleven to three o’clock; and those of 
anatomy on Mondays and Saturdays, at the same hours. 

The students who frequent this establishment, receive cards of admission 
for the whole year. Strangers receive them, upon each presentation of their 
passports at the beaureau of administration of the establishment. 

The library is open to readers throughout the year, (excepting the first 
fifteen days of September,) on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays, from eleven to three o’clock. 

The ménagerie is open to the public, every day, (excepting the great fétes,) 
from eleven to three in winter, and from eleven to six in the summer. 

The garden furnishes to other similar establishments, seeds of trees and 
plants useful to agriculture, botany and the arts, and it gives to poor sick 
persons those which may relieve their sufferings. 

Every thing relating to this establishment, is wholly gratuitous, so that 
nothing should be given to the attendants. 

































Professors. Messrs. Chevreul, Chemistry, applied to the manu- 
f ae facture of Tapestry, (at the Gobelins.) 
Messrs. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Zoology, Mammifera, De Blainville, Comparative Anatomy. 
and Birds. Gay-Lussac, General Chemistry. 
Cordier, Geology. Flourens, The Anatomy of Man. 
Brongniart, Mineralogy. Valassheoune, Zoology, Mollusca, and Zo- 
s8 « sails 7 ophytes. 
age sae mg) ~ cn 98 ane wishes, , habeun, Zoology ; articulated animals. 
» Jussieu, (Adrien,) Botany, instruction Brongniart, (ad.) Botany ; course at the Mu- 
given in the fields. poe 
De Mirbel, Culture ef Plants, &c. De Jussieu, (Ant. Laur.) Honorary Prof. 






Besides these thirteen active professors, there are eleven assistant natural- 
ists; four assistants in chemistry, human anatomy, and geology ; one librarian ; 
two guardians of the galleries ; a chief keeper of the menagerie ; nine teachers 
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of painting ; a chief gardener; two secretaries ; and a military commandant of 
the guard, which is appointed to protect the establishment. 







Special School of Pharmacy. 
(Rue de larbalétre, Vo. 13.) 


The object of this school is to teach all the sciences which relate to phar- 
macy. ‘This school receives and licenses those, who are found, upon four ex- 
aminations, to have the requisite knowledge for the profession of pharmacy. 
Each applicant must produce certificates, showing that he is at least twenty-five 
years of age, that he has pursued the study eight years, and pay the required 
fees before he can be received as a candidate for examination. Since 1830, 
there has been a school of practice attached to that of pharmacy, where those 
who are admitted upon examination, are exercised in chemical and pharma- 
ceutical manipulations. 













Messrs. Bouillon-Lagrange, Director. Messrs. Gaultier, 









Pelletier, Adjunct Director. Lecanu, 
Robiquet, 7'reasurer. Caventou, 
Soubeiran, 
Professors. Guilbert, 





Chevallier. 












Guiart, 

Bussy, 

Guibourt, Laugier, 2 ,. , , 
Clarion, Favret, Employés or Assistants. 








SECTION VII. 






Bureau des Longitudes. 
(At the Royal Observatory.) 


The Bureau des Longitudes has charge of the observatory of Paris, and that 
of the military school, with buildings which are attached to them, and all the 
astronomical instruments which belong to the government. It corresponds 
with the observatories of France and those of other countries ; indicates the 
places where new observatories ought to be established in the kingdom. It is 
charged with the reduction of the knowledge of the times, or movements of 
celestial bodies, for the use of astronomers and navigators, and is required to 
publish it several years in advance. It perfects the astronomical tables and 
methods of ascertaining longitudes, and publishes astronomical and metereo- 
logical observations. One of its members, every year, delivers a course of 
lectures on astronomy, at the observatory. ‘The Bureau publishes, each year, 
an Annuaire, which it presents to the king, and which contains a mass of most 
important information, together with a knowledge of the time. 















Members. Messrs. Mathieu, 
Baron de Damoiseau, ( Adjunct Astrono- 













Messrs. a yal Geometricians. ee, ee 
' Leuis de Freycinet, ) Ancient’ 
Bouvard, Baron Roussin, Peer & Admiral, | Navige. 
ype de Lalande, € 4.+-onomers. | pie sn rn a Geographer. 
Biot, ' Gambey, 4djunct Artist. 








SECTION VIII. 





Administration of the British Establishments and Colleges in France. 


These colleges and other establishments of education, were founded at 
various epochs and at various points of the kingdom, with the permission and 
by the authority of the kings of France, for the education of young Catholics 
sa England, Scotland, and Ireland, who desired to pursue their studies in 

rance. 
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The administration of these colleges, whose revenues are deposited in the 
treasury, is confided to ecclesiastics, who are native subjects of his Britannic 
majesty, under the superintendence of the minister of public instruction, who 
regulates their expenses. 


InisH EstapcisHMent.—Rue des Irlandais, No. 3. , Messrs. Abbé O'Brien, Humanities. 
ii Mac-Mahon. Physician. 

Dr. Mac-Sweeny, Administrator. 
Enotisn EstartisHmMent.—Rue des Postes, No, 2, 
Professors. M. Féry, T'emporary Administrator. 


Messrs. O’Connel, T'heology. - 
Vv Abbé Mac-Sweny, Morals. Scorrisn EstasiisHMent. 


PAbbé O'loole, Philosophy. M. Féry, Temporary Administrator. 





SECTION IX. 
Schools of the Fine Arts and the Sciences. 
1. Royal and Special School of the Fine Arts. 


(Rue des Petits, Augustins.) 


This school, devoted to the teaching of the arts of design, has been substi- 
tuted in place of the corps of instructors of the royal academy of painting and 
sculpture, established in 1648 ; and of that of architecture in 1671. 

It is divided into two sections ; one comprehends painting and sculpture ; the 
other, architecture. Its administration belongs to the province of the minister 
of Public Instruction. 


Section of Painting and Sculpture. Section of Architecture. 


Professors. Professors. 
Messrs. Baron Gérard, ) 
Vernet, (Horace,) Messrs. Baltard, Theory of the Art. 
Hersent, Huyot, History of Architecture. 
Ingres, | Painters. Lavit, Mathematics. 


Jaij, Construction. 
Blondel, Girard, Perspective. 
De La Roche, (Paul,) Vaudoyer, Secretary and Keeper of the Ar- 
Baron Bosio, chives. 
Cortot, Mérimée, Secretary of the School. 
David, = Dumont, Assistant do. 


Heim, 





Pradier, Peisse, Keeper of the Museum of the Objects 

Ramey, of Art. 

Emery. Anatomy. Viuit, Honorary Agent. 

Girard, Perspective. 

Jarry de Mancy, (Librarian,) History and 
Antiquities. 





A commission of twenty artists is appointed to assist in adjudging prizes at 
the examinations. 


2. Royal School for Mathematics, Design and Ornamental Sculpture, for the benefit 
of the Mechanic Arts. 


(Rue de l’ecole de Médecine, No. 5.) 


This establishment was founded by Louis XV. in 1766, for the benefit of 
workmen in Paris who devote themselves to the mechanical professions. Not 
only is instruction given in the day, but also in the evening. 

The administration of this school is committed to fourteen gentlemen of 
science and art, viz; the Duc de Doudeauville, Viscount Héricart de Thury, 
Baron Gérard, Leclerc, Landigeois, Lafaulotte, Percier, Lucas-Montigny, Le 
Hon, Marquis Chateaugiron, Joseph Périer, Belloc, Gatteaux, and Selme. 


Professors and Employés. | Messrs. Peron, Outlines and Animals. 
Messrs. Lavit, Geometry, Arithmetic, & Mensuration, eo 
Herr, Land-Surveying. Dutertre, : Flowers and other 
Jay, Architecture, Cutting of Wood and Gault de St. Germain, Ornaments. 


Stone. Leclerc and Cauvin, Inspectors of the 
Jacquot, Sculpture of Ornaments. Pupils. 


The instruction given in this school is wholly gratuitous. 
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3. Royal School, Special and Gratuitous, of Drawing for Young Persons. 
(Rue de Touraine, No, 7, Faubourg, St. Germain.) 


This school comes under the direction of the minister of the interior, and is 
directed by Misses Justine and Flore Frére de Montizon, who give instruction 
every day in the week, Saturdays excepted, to young persons who devote 
themselves to the arts and industrious professions. There is an annual contest 
or examination for prizes, which consist in medals of silver. The distribution 
of prizes is followed by an exposition of the drawings which have gained 

rizes or have been honorably mentioned. 

The commission which decides is composed of Messrs. Garnier, Baron 
Boucher-Desnoyers, David, and the Misses J. & F. Frére de Montizon. 














SECTION X. 
Libraries. 
1. Rovan Liprary. 
Rue Richelieu. 


















M. Letronne, Director and President of the Conser- , Messrs. Raoul-Rochette, 
vatory. Letronne, Department of Medals 
Miounet, and Antiques. 
Conservators or Keepers. Lenormand, 
fessrs. Van Praet, , Thévenin Department o, 

. Ch. Magnin, a ear = mf Printed Jomard, ‘ Prints, ens end 
Ballin, Adj. — Duchesne, (the elder,) Plans. 
Baron Silvester de Sacy, 
Champollion-Figeac, Department of 
Hase, Manuscripts, 
Guérard, Adj. Con. Charts,and Di- 
Reinaud, do. plomas. 
Fauriel, do. 










This library is the largest in France. It has a vast number of manuscripts, 
charts, medals, &c. The number of volumes probably exceeds 700,000. It is 
commonly stated to be nearly 900,000. But this appears to me to be an over- 
estimate. 






Royal and Special School of Oriental Living Languages, established near the Royal: 
Library. 


This school was founded by the republic in 1795, and embraced at first only 
three chairs or professorships: 1st, of Arabic, ancient and modern; 2d, of Per- 
sian and Malay; 3d, Turkish and Tartar, (Crimean.) In a short time, the 
instruction in the modern Arabic was separated from the ancient Arabic, and 
other chairs were established to meet the demands of commercial, political, and 
literary affairs. And this has been carried to such a length, that this school 
has become renowned throughout the civilized world, and many professors in 
the most distinguished universities of Europe have here received instruction. 



















Le Chevalier Jauhert, Turkish. 


Professors. 
(Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at half 






Baron Silvester de Sacy, Ancient Arabic. past twelve o'clock.) 
(Lectures on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays,| 7. Vaijlant de Florival, Armenian. 
at half past ten o'clock.) (Mondays, Wednesdays, und Fridays, at six 





Caussin de Percival, Modern Arabic. o’clock in the evening. 
M. Hase, Modern Greek. 


M y i 
(Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at twelve (Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at three 














o'clock.) 
o'clock, P. M.) 
Quatremére, Persian. M. Garcin de Tassy, Hindoostanee. _ 
(Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at two; (Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at ten 
o'clock. ) | o’clock, A. M.) 





Course on Antiquities ; at the King’s Library. 
M. Raoul-Rochette, Professor. 


2. Tae Mazarin Liprary. 


M. Petit-Radel, Librarian and Perpetual Administrator. 
Messrs. Amar, De Féletz, Osmond, A. Guillon, and Pignolet, Keepers. Messrs. Arséne Thiébaut 
and Goujou, Sub-Keepers. 


VOL. IX. 32 
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This library, founded and opened to the public in the street Richelieu jn 
1648, was bequeathed, in 1661, by cardinal Mazarin, to the college called by his 
name. It was adopted as a royal foundation in 1665, by letters-patent from 
Louis XIV. and transferred to its present location, (at the French institute,) in 
1688. It contains about 100,000 volumes. The public are admitted to it every 
day, from ten to three, except féte-days and the season of vacation (from the 
15th of August to the Ist of October.) There is to be seen in this library a 
singular collection of the Pelasgic monuments of Italy and Greece, executed in 


relievo. 
3. Liprary or St. GENEVIEVE. 


M. de Lancy, Administrator; and Messrs. Le Chevalier, Casimir Bonjour, Drevet, Robert, Aimé- 
Martin, Massabiau, and De Brotonne, Keepers of the Library. 

This library is open every day, except Sundays and féte-days, from ten to 
three o’clock. From the Ist of August until the 15th of September inclusive, 
it is closed, on account of the vacation. It contains about 260,000 volumes. It 
is in an old building near tothe Pantheon, which was formerly called the church 
of Sainte Geneviéve. 


4, Liprary OF THE ARSENAL. 


(At the Arsenal, rue de Sully.) 


M. Charlies Nodier, Chief Librarian; M. Alex. Duval, Administrative Keeper. Messrs. Vieillard, 
Chevalier Amyot, J. B. Aug. Soulié, Cayx, Grangeret de Lagrange, and Roulin, Keepers. 


This library, one of the richest and most considerable in the kingdom, is open 
all the days of the week, from ten o’clock in the morning until three in the 
afternoon. It embraces about 180,000 printed volumes and 5,000 manuscripts, 
It is shut during the vacation, from the 15th of September until the 3d of No- 


vember. 
5. LIBRARY OF THE City oF Parts. 


(At the Hotel de Ville, in the Gallery of St. John.) 


M. Hyppolyte Rolle, 4dministrative Librarian, and M. Ravenel, Sub-Librarian. 


This library is open every day from ten o’clock to four, excepting Wednes- 
days, Sundays, and féte-days. It embraces 45,000 volumes. It is shut during 
the vacation from the Ist of September to the 15th of October inclusive. 


SECTION XI. 
Learned Societies, 
Authorized and protected by the Government. 


Under this head I shall include a few institutions, or rather societies, which 
are important for the influence which they exert, but all of which cannot be 
exactly called either literary or scientific, but which, nevertheless, are the 
organs of the diffusion of nuch important knowledge. To this class belongs the 


1. Society ror THE ENcOURAGEMENT oF NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 


This society was formed some years before the first revolution, and was 
reéstablished in 1802, at the instance of many learned men, public functiona- 
ries, and manufacturers. Its object is to promote all branches of French indus- 
try. This it does, 1. By the distribution of prizes and medals for the invention 
and perfection of things useful in the arts. 2. By the distribution of models, 
drawings, and other descriptions of new inventions, and information valuable to 
manufacturers, agriculturalists, &c. 3. By experiments to test the value of the 
new inventions which have been announced to the public. 4. By the publica- 
tion of a bulletin or report from time to time, embracing a digested statement 
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of discoveries which have a bearing on French industry, whether made in 
France or in foreign countries. 


This society has two general meetings each year. 


1. For the election of 


officers, hearing the report of the Secretary, &c. 2. For the distribution of 
prizes. An annual contribution of thirty-six francs is necessary to entitle a 
man to be a member of this society. 


This society has exerted an extended and valuable influence. 


It has been 


carried on with much energy. For the management of its affairs, and for the 
transaction of business, its members are divided into a council of administration, 
and committees of various arts, &c. 


Council of Administration. 


Baron Thénard, President. 


Duc de Doudeauville, 
Count de Lasteyrie, 


{ Vice Presidents. 


Baron de Gérando, Secretary. 


M. Jomard, 
M. Cl. Anth. Costaz, 


Assistant Secretaries. 


M. Agasse, 7'reasurer. 


Duc de Praalin, 
Duc de Montmorency, 


Censors. 


Committee on the Funds. 


Messrs. Bordier du Bignon, 


. 





Baron de Ladoucette, 

De Lévis-Mirepoix, 

H. Michelin, 

Molinier de Montplanqua, 

Baron de Montmorency, 

Morin de Sainte-Colombe, 

Count de Perrochel, 

Viscount Posuel de Vernaux, and 
M. de Pastoret an honorary member. 


Committee on the Mechanic Arts. 


Amédée-Durand, 

Franceur, 

Gambey, 

Viscount Héricart de Thury, 
Count de Lambel, 

Mallet, 

Olivier, 

Saulnier, 

Baron Séguier, and 
Vauvilliers, 

Count Chabrol de Volvic, and 
De la Moriniére, 
Humblot-Conté, 
Molard, 

De Prony, and 
Baillet de Belloy, 


Assistants. 


Honorary Members of 
this Committee. 


Committee on the Chemical Arts. 


Bréant, 

Bussy, 

Chevallier, 

D’Arcet, 

Gauthier de Claubry, 
Mérimée, 

Payen, 

Pelletier, 

Roard de Clichy, 
Robiqnet. 
Boullay, 
Dumas, and 
Pelouze, 
M. D’Artigues, Honorary Member. 


; Assistants. 





Messrs. 


Messrs. 


Mesars. 


Committee on the Economic Arts. 


Bouriat, 

Count de Laborde, 

Chevalier Tarbé de Vaux-Clairs, 
Baron Cagniard de Latour, 
Dervsne, 

Gourlier, 

Herpin, 

Labarraque, 

Péclet, 

Pouillet, 

Vallot. 

M. Prince de Craon, Assistant. 
M. Ben. Delessert, Honorary Member. 


Committee on Agriculture. 


Darblay, 

Chevalier Huzard, 
Huzard, Jun., 
Count de Lasteyrie, 
Baron de Silvestre, 
Soulange-Bodin, 
Tessier, 

Labbé, 

M bomarg = . 
Count de Rambuteau, : 
Huerne de Pommeuse, Assistants. 


Committee on Commerce. 


Bellangé, 
Bérard, 
Bottin, 
Baron Busche, 
anaes Costaz, 
Jesgranges 
Legentil, ; 
De Marivault, and 
Warden (former Consul of the U. States.) 


Fr. Delessert, and 
E. Vincens, 4 Honorary Members. 


Committee on the Bulletin, or Occasional Report. 


Messrs. 





2. Royau Society or THE ANTIQUARIES OF FRANCE. 


Franceur, 

Amédée, 

Durand, 

Chevallier, 

Merimée, 

Péclet, 

Bouriat, 

Count de Lasteyrie, 

Labbé, 

Bottin, 

Desgranges, 

Hard. Michelin, 

Molinier de Montplanqua. 

M. Daclin, Editor of the Bulletin. 

M. Guillard-Senainville, General Agent of 
the Society. 


(Rue Taranne, No. 12.) 


This society, which is the successor of the ancient Cellic Academy, is com- 
posed of forty-five resident members, of ten honorary members, and of an 
unlimited number of correspondents, both French and foreign. It is occupied 
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in researches on the languages, geography, chronology, history, literature, arts, 
and the Celtic, Greek, and Roman antiquities, and those of the middle age, but 
principally those of the Gauls and French nation, down until the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It holds particular meetings or sessions on the 9th, 19th, and 29th days 
of each month, excepting the months of September and October, and a public 
meeting annually. It decrees medals of gold, when it is judged proper, to the 
best essays or memoirs, on subjects proposed for competition or concours. It 
publishes a collection of memoirs, which now amount to eleven or twelve 
volumes, octavo. This society received the title of Royal, by a royal ordinance 
on the 4th of July, 1829. 


M. Leber, President. Messrs. M. Allou, Keeper of the Archives and Li- 


Messrs. Depping, ' , brarian. 
Abie rs la Bouderie, Vice Presidents. | M. Jollois, Treasurer. 


M. de Martonne, Secretary. M. Cassin, 4gent of the Society. 
M. Jubinal, Assistant Secretary. 


3. GEOGRAPHICAL Society. 
(Rue de lV’ Université, No. 23.) 
Authorized by a Royal Ordinance of the 14th of December, 1827. 


This society was instituted for the advancement of the science of geography. 
It causes voyages of discovery to be made in foreign parts; it proposes and 
awards prizes; it publishes a collection of memoirs or articles on geography, 
series of questions on the subject, and causes charts and maps to be engraved. 
Strangers, as well as natives of France, are admitted to the same title and 
privileges in this society. The number of members is not limited. To be 
adinitted as a member it is necessary to be presented by two members, and to 
make an annual subscription of thirty-six francs, besides giving twenty-five for 
a diploma. The society also admits certain donors as members; the minimum 
subscription, entitling to such membership, is that of three hundred francs, paya- 
ble once for all. The society also names foreign correspondents, the number of 
whom is fixed at eighteen. The society holds two public meetings annually. 
At the first, it distributes its prizes, and proposes new subjects. At the second, 
it receives a report of its labors, and an account of its funds. All the members 
receive gralis the periodical Bulletin which is published by the society for the 
purpose of making known its labors, and the progress of the science. They 
receive, also, at half-price, the volumes of memoirs and charts published by the 
society. They enjoy exclusive access to the library of the society and the col- 
lection of its charts, which are kept in the place of its meetings. They have 
also the power to expose, in the place of the society’s meetings, objects of 
curiosity which they may have brought back with them from their foreign trav- 
els, and of circulating, with the correspondence of the society, the announce- 
ments of their labors. The merchants and navigators, who are members of the 
society, and who wish to connect geographical researches with their private 
enterprises, receive from it instructions and recommendations. Finally, the 
society invites all enlightened men, of all parts of the world to cooperate, by 
their labors,—its object being both the advancement of geographical knowledge 
and the good of mankind. 


Bureau of the Society. Bureau of the Central Commission. 


~— fo Syrantn, President. The sessions of this central commit- 
Chevalier end. 3 satin, | Vice Presidents. - “or = on as Ist and 3d Fri- 
aron Costaz, ays of each month. 
Scrutators. y 

M. Beautemps-Beaupré 

M. Bianchi, Secretary. oa, Corabeuf, President. 
M. Roux de Rochelle, . 

M. Daussy, Vice Presidents, 

M. D’Avezac, General Secretary. 

M. Chapellier, 7'’reasurer. 

M. Noirot, General Sgent and Librarian. 











GEOLOGICAL AND STATISTICAL SOCIETIES, 


4. Geo.toaicat Society or France. 


(At Paris, rue de Vieux-Colombier, No. 26.) 


This society, founded on the 17th of March, 1830, received the sanction of 
the government and became recognized as an establishment of public utilit by 
an ordinance of the king in 1832. It has for its object the promotion of the 
science of geology in general, and particularly to make known the soil of 
France, and its relations to arts of agriculture and general industry. 

It aims at collecting, from all parts, the facts which concern the natural his- 
tory of the globe, and to unite all men who cultivate this science, or who take 
an interest in it, for the purpose of giving to their labors a useful direction. 

The number of the members of this society is not limited. Frenchmen and 
foreigners can equally be admitted to it. Tor admission, it is sufficient to be 
presented by two members. 

The society contributes to the promotion of the science of geology by publi- 
cations, and by encouragements. A periodical bulletin of its transactions is 
delivered gratuitously to each member. It publishes, besides, a collection of 
memoirs in quarto. 

The society is forming a library and collections. The donations which are 
made to it are inscribed on bulletins of the sessions, with the names of the 
donors. 

The society holds its regular sittings at Paris, No. 26, rue de Vieux-Colom- 
bier, on the Ist and 3d Mondays of each month, from November to July. 

The hall and rooms occupied by the society are open for the members, every 
day, from 11 o’clock to 5, and every evening from 7 to 11, excepting Thursdays 
and the morning of Monday, the day of the society’s sessions. 

Every year, in the interval, from July to November, the society holds extra- 
ordinary sessions at some other city of France previously appointed. Extraor- 
dinary meetings may even be held out of France. 

The administration of the society is committed to a bureau and a council, 
whose members are chosen by an election, and for a definite period of time. 
No functionary can be immediately elected to the same office. 

All the members of the society, whether Frenchmen or strangers, are entitled 
to take part in the election of the president of tue society, either directly, or by 
correspondence. 


OFFICERS FOR 1835. Memeenrs oF tHe CocnciL, 


Bureau. Messrs. De Bonnard, 

















M. Boué, (Ami,) President. 
Messrs. Cordier, 
De Blainville, 
De Beaumont, (Elie,) 
em eer ae Jun. 
*uillon-Boblaye, . 
Clement-Mallet, Sennehersee. 
Rozet, 
Dujardin, § 
M. Gaillard, (Camille,) Treasurer. 


Vice Secretaries. 


M. Hardouin Michelin, Archivist, or Keeper of the 


Archives. 


Vice Presidents. 





Brongniart ( Alexandre,) 
Desnoyers (Jules,) 

Duclos, 

Duperry, 

Fourneue de Montalembert, 
D'Orbigny ( Alcide,) 

Prévost (Constant,) 
Roberton, 

De Roissy (Félix,) 
Walferdin, 

M. Dry, Agent of the Society. 


The geological society reckons near four hundred members in France alone. 
The number of its foreign members I have never heard stated. 


5. Frenca Society or UnNiversat Statistics. 
( Founded the 22d of November, 1829.) 
UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE KING. 


This society was instituted for the purpose of promoting the science of gen- 
eral statistics. It proposes and decrees prizes ; it grants medals; it publishes a 


monthly collection of its transactions, which are divided into three distinct parts: 
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1. Physical and Descriptive Statistics, embracing topography, hydrography, 
meteorology, geology, mineralogy, population, physical man, hygiene and the 
sanitary state. 

2. Positive and Applied Statistics, embracing vegetable and animal produc. 
tions, agriculture, industry, commerce, navigation, state of the sciences, general 
instruction, literature, languages, and the fine arts. 

3. Moral and Philosophical Statistics, embracing the forms of religious wor. 
ship, legislative power, public administration, judicial powers and the tribunals, 
finances, the state of the military, the marine, and diplomacy. 

The society maintains a correspondence with learned bodies in all countries, 
Its public meetings are held at the Hotel-de-Ville. The sessions of the 
council of administration and of the committees are held at the Place Vendéme, 
No. 12. 

The society reckons, at present, more than 1,500 members, French and 
foreign, who are divided into titulary, honorary, and corresponding members, 
The members pay either fifteen or thirty francs per annum. The former receive 
only the monthly journal of its transactions ; and the latter, all the publications 
of the society. ‘The candidates ought to be presented by two members. 


Honorary President. Honorary Presidents. 


Messrs. Année, 
Duc de Doudeauville, 
—— Dupin, 
, — ‘ omard, 
Ordinary President of the Society. Baron de Juchereau de Saint-Denis, 
The Duke uf Montmorency. oe Go Laborde, 


Count Siméon. 


His Roya Hicuness tHe Duke or ORLEANS. 





The council of administration is composed of fifteen members; the superior 
commission, of nine members; and the scientific commission, of twenty-one 
members. 

M. César Moreau has been charged with the general direction of statistical 
labors or transactions. He arranges the materials necessary to form a partial 
and progressive system of statistics, and finally a general and complete one of 
the country of France. A gold medal has been appointed by the king for the 
best statistic account of a department. Many other prizes are awarded each 
year to the best statistical memoirs on France, or any foreign country. 

There are many other societies in France whose object is to promote indus- 
try, but they do not come properly within the object of this article. 


SECTION XII. 
Institute of France. 


This very celebrated literary establishment, or union of literary bodies, was 
founded by cardinal Richelieu, about two centuries ago. For a long period 
there were but four academies in it. That is, the members constituted four 
different, and in some respects, distinct literary bodies called academies, of 
whose objects and titles I shall speak more fully presently. But in 1793, the 
national convention abolished these four academies, as it did every other lite- 
rary institution and establishment in the kingdom. The convention, which suc- 
ceeded the national assembly, by a decree of the 26th of October, 1795, founded 
what is now called, the Institute to replace the four academies. This was but 
little more than a reorganization, or rather restoration, under a different name. 
As reorganized by the convention, the institute was composed of three classes ; 
the first for the physical and mathematical sciences: the second, for moral and 

litical sciences : and the third, for literature and the fine arts. 

In 1803, Bonaparte, who had been elected a member of the mathematical sec- 
tion in 1797, having now become consul for life, divided the institute into four 
classes: the first comprehended the physical and mathematical sciences: the 
second, the French language and literature: the third, ancient history and litera- 
ture: and the fourth, the fine arts. 
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Upon the restoration, Louis XVIII. issued an ordinance, dated March ‘1, 
1816, by which, for the four classes of the institute, four academies were substi- 
tuted, viz. 1. Académie Francaise ; 2. Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres; 3. Académie Royal des Sciences ; 4. Académie Royale des Beaux-Arts, 
And in 1832, by a royal ordinance of the 26th of Octuber of that year, Louis 
Philippe, the present king, reéstablished in the institute the ancient class of 
moral and political sciences, under the name of .4cadémie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques. This has increased, therefore, the number of the academies which 
compose the institute of France to five. These academies (or in other words, 
the institute) are under the direct and special protection and patronage of the 
king. 

Each academy has its own government and the disposition of its peculiar 
funds. ‘The agency, however, the secretaryship, the library, and other collections 
of the institute are common to the five academies. 

The property which is common to the five academies, as well as the funds 
which appertain to the institute, are controlled and managed under the authority 
of the minister of public instruction, by a committee of ten members, of which, 
two are taken from each academy. ‘These commissioners are elected for a year, 
and are reéligible. 

he property and funds peculiar to each academy are managed in its name, 
by a bureau or committee, and in a way indicated by the regulations of the 
institute. 

Each academy, according to its convenience, makes use of the hall devoted 
to public sessions. The five academies hold one united meeting annually, on 
the Ist of May, which is the féte-day of the king. 

The members of each academy may be elected to the other four academies, 
and it will be perceived by the reader, that several persons are actually mem- 
bers of two or more academies. 

1. L’ Académie Francaise. The French Academy is composed of forty members, 
and is governed by its ancient statutes. It is particularly charged with the 
preparation of a dictionary of the French language, and which has gone through 
six editions, and is called the Dictionary of the Academy. This celebrated work 
is well known. This academy is charged also with the examination of impor- 
tant works relating to literature, history, and science. It appoints, with the 
approbation of the king, one of its members to the office of perpetual secretary. 
This academy awards, annually, a prize of the value of 1,500 francs for poetry 
and eloquence. It also decrees two prizes annually, which were founded by 
M. Montyon, one for the literary work most useful to the public morals, and 
another for an act of virtue displayed, especially in the lower classes of society.* 
This society has published many volumes of its transactions. 

2. L’ Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. The Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, is also composed of forty members. The 
learned languages, antiquities and monuments, history, and all the sciences, 
moral and political, which have relation to history, are the objects of ita re- 
searches and labors. It labors in a special manner to enrich the-French litera- 
ture, by translations made from the Greek, Roman, and oriental authors. And 
it also makes extensive and connected diplomatic collections. It nominates 
one of its number with the approbation of the king, to be perpetual secretary. 

This academy adjudges annually a prize of 1,500 francs for literary memoirs. 
It also distributes annually, a numismatic prize, for the best work on the ancient 
medals, &c., from the foundation of M.-Allier d’Hauteroche. It may be added, 





* At the public annual session of this academy, held on the Ilth of August, 1836, two prizes of four 
thousand franes each; two medals of the value of two thousand francs each ; and six medals of the value 
of one thousand franes each, were awarded publicly to as many persons, most of them in humble life, for 
extraordinary acts of beneficerce. And one prize of eight thousand francs ; two medals worth three thou- 
sand francs each; and three medals of fifteen hundred frances each, were awarded to as many French 
authors, for works published within two years, and believed to be useful to public morals. One of these 
authors was M. Tocqueville for his Démecratie en Amérique; who gained the prize of eight thousand 
francs, (nearly $1,500.) Another was M. Gustave Beaumont, for his Marie. or Esclavage en Amérique, 
who received a medal worth three thousand francs for that work! These prizes were all paid out of the 
Montyon fund. 
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here, that the minister of the interior also grants medals to be distributed to 
such persons as produce the best memoirs upon the antiquities of France. 
There belong to this academy ten members, who form a class called Free 
Academicians. A royal statute of the date of May 16, 1830, fixes the number 
of the members of this academy at fifty, including the ten Free Acade. 
micians, 

3. L’ Académie Royale des Sciences. The Royal Academy of Sciences ig 
divided into eleven sections. These sections or classes are arranged and de- 
nominated as fullows: Mathematical Sciences ;—geometry, six members; me- 
chanics, six; astronomy, six; geography and navigation, three; general 
physics, six. Physical Sciences ;—chemistry, six members; mineralogy, six ; 
botany, six; rural economy and the veterinary art, six; anatomy and zoology, 
six; medicine and surgery, Six. 

This academy appoints, with the approbation of the king, two of its members 
to be perpetual secretaries ; one for the mathematical sciences, and the other 
for the physical sciences. But these secretaries are not attached to any 
eection of the academy. 

This academy adjudges annually a prize of 3,000 francs, for physical science; 
and also three on the Montyon foundation, viz: one for statistics; one for ex- 
perimental physiology ; and one for mechanics. It also awards prizes for im- 
provements in medicine and surgery ; for discoveries relative to the treatment 
of diseases; for the means of rendering an art or trade less insalubrious ; for 
works or discoveries published in the course of the preceding year on objects 
of utility. And it grants an annual prize for the most important astronomical 
discovery during the year, from the foundation of M. Lalande. Many distin- 
guished foreigners, such as Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Herschell, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, &c. have been honorary members of this academy. This academy has a 
class of ten members, who are called free academicians. 

4. L’ Académie Royale des Beaux-Arts. The Academy of the Fine Arts is also 
divided into sections, and arranged as follows: painting, fourteen members; 
sculpture, eight; architecture, eight; engraving, four ; and music, (composition 
of,) six. This academy appoints, with the approbation of the king, a perpetual 
secretary, who is a member of the academy, but who is not attached to any 
section. 

The Royal Academy of the Fine Arts, has also a class of free academicians, 
whose number is determined by a special rule, upon the proposition of the 
academy itself. 

The Royal Academy of the Fine Arts; grants grand prizes for painting, 
sculpture, architecture, engraving, musical composition, and historical land- 
scape. Those who obtain one of these grand prizes, as they are called, are 
sent to Rome to prosecute further their studies, and their expenses are borne 
by the government for two or three years. 

do. L’Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. The Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, was organized, as has already been said, by a royal ordi- 
nance of October 26, 1832. ‘I'he number of members of this academy is fixed 
at thirty. ‘They are divided into five sections, viz: philosophy ; morals ; legis- 
Jation ; international law and jurisprudence ; political and statistical economy ; 
general and philosophical history. The academy chooses, with the royal appro- 
bation, a perpetual secretary. It has five free academicians, five foreign asso- 
ciates, and thirty correspondents, and may have forty. 

This academy proposes each year at least, one subject for a prize. The 
subject is chosen alternately from the questions which relate to the special 
objects of each of the sections which compose the academy. The academy 
has the power to propose subjects for extraordinary prizes. 

The free academicians (les libres Académicians) are distinguished men, chosen 
for their general knowledge and attainments rather than for their knowledge of 
any particular science. Sometimes persons are chosen for special services 
rendered to the cause of literature. They have the right of being present at 
the meetings. They are elected in the same manner as the other members. 
The honorary academicians enjoy the same rights as the free academicians. 
But neither receive any salary from the institute. 
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An appropriation is made every year to the budget of the minister of public 
instruction, of a sum sufficient to pay the pensions (traitement) and indemnities 
of the members, the salaries of the perpetual secretaries, and persons employed 
about the five academies, and for their different literary labors, the experiments, 
printing, prizes and other objects. 

This appropriation is divided among the five academies which compose the 
institute, according to the nature of their labors and wants; and the manner in 
which this sum is disbursed in detail, is regulated by the rules of each 
academy. 

Nominations to fill vacancies, as they occur, are made by the respective 
academies ; but the persons chosen must be confirmed by the king. 

Each ordinary member of every academy of the institute, if he attends all the 
meetings, receives an annual salary or pension of 1,500 francs. A deduction of 
ten francs is made from that sum, for each meeting from which a member is 
absent. If a member be absent from all the regular meetings, fifty-two in 
number, each year, his salary will be reduced to about 1,000 frances. 

Each academy holds one regular session every week. The French Academy 
meets on Thursdays ; that of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, on Fridays ; that 
of the Sciences, on Mondays; that of the Fine Arts, on Saturdays; and that 
of the Moral and Political Sciences, also on Saturdays. 

Their sessions are held at the Palace of the Institute, and last from three 
o’clock to five. 

The meetings of the institute were held in the Louvre until 1806, when the 
government granted to it the college Mazarin, now called the Palace of the 
Institute, which stands immediately on the south side of the river Seine, and 
opposite to the Louvre, between which and the Palace of the Institute, lies the 
bridge called le pont des Beaur-ris. 

The ci-devant college Mazarin, was built in 1661-65, in execution of the will 
of Cardinal Mazarin, who bequeathed two millions of livres, (or francs,) about 
$375,000, to erect the edifice, and an annuity of 45,000 livres, or near $9,000, 
for the education of sixty youth, sons of gentlemen or principal burgesses of 
Roussillon, Pignerol, Alsace, and Flanders, which four countries had recently 
been conquered or annexed to the crown. These pupils were to be gratuitously 
boarded, and instructed in religion, belles-lettres, &c. &c. As these four 
nations were alone admissible into this college, it took the name of the college 
of the Four Nations—le college des Quatre-Nations. 

This building has an imposing appearance in its front, which forms the seg- 
ment of a circle, terminated at the extremities by pavilions. In the centre is 
the portico of the former chapel, (now the hall where the public meetings are 
held,) composed of four columns of the Corinthian order, supporting an entabla- 
ture on which rests a clock, &c. The entablature bears the inscription,— 
Palais de l'Institut. In front of the institute and hard by the portico, are two 
fountains, each formed of two lions in cast iron, from whose mouths the water 
is constantly spouting out. : ; 

This establishment comprehends many buildings erected at various periods 
around a parallelogramic court. On the left, as one enters, is the Mazarin 
library, which has been mentioned in another place. There are many halls 
and rooms in this extensive building, or rather collection of buildings, which 
are used for the sessions of the academies, ordinary and extraordinary, the 
meetings of committees, the bureaux of secretaries, clerks, &c. In one of 
them is the library, properly so called, of the institute. Every thing is arranged 
in the best manner. 

The halls in which the academies meet, on ordinary occasions, as well as the 
chapel in which they hold their annual and public meetings, are well adapted 
to the purposes for which they are employed. In these portions of the institute, 
as well as in the antechambers, library, &c., one may see some fine statues, 
busts, and paintings of such distinguished savans as La Place, Voltaire, Bos- 
suet, Fénélon, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, Rollin, Pascal, &c. &c. The statue 
of Voltaire, in beautiful marble, which stands in the library, is considered an 
uncommonly fine specimen of sculpture. 
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{ shall now proceed to give the names of the members of the five academies 
which compose the institute as they have been published, for this year. The 
order in which they are given, is, I believe, that of their appointment. 


Messrs. 


Messrs. 


The French Academy. 


Count de Cessac. 
Raynouard, Perpetual Honorary Secretary. 
Lemercier. 

Viscount de Chateaubriand. 
Chevallier de Lacretelle. 
Duval-Pineu, (Alexandte.) 
Campenon. 

Michaud. 

De Jouy. 

Baour-Lormian. 

Viscount de Bonald. 
Baron Roger. 

M. de Pastoret. 
Villemain. 

Count Freyssinous. 

Count de Quélen. 

Soumet. 

Droz. 

Delavigne, (Casim.) 
Brifaut. 

Baron Guiraud. 





Messrs. 


De Feletz. 
Royer-Collard. 
Lebrun. 

Buron de Barante. 
Etienne. 

De Lamartine. 
Count de Ségur, ( Philip.) 
De Pongerville. 
Cousin. 

Viennet. 

Jay. 

Dupin. 

Tissot. 

Thiers. 

Nodier. 

Scribe. 

Salvandy. 
Dupaty. 

Guizot. 


M. Villemain, Perpetual Secretary. 


Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 
Foreign Associates (Fellows) of the Academy of In- 


Marquis de Pastoret. 

Baron Silvestre do Sacy. 

Daunou. 

Count Reinhard. 

Prince de Talleyrand. 

Chevalier Quatremére-de-Quincy. 

Baron de Gérando. 

Petit-Radel. 

Amaury-Duval. 

Boissonade. 

Count Alex. de Laborde. 

Baron Walckenaer. 

Quatremére, ( Et.) 

Raoul-Rochette. 

Letronne. 

Mollevaut. 

Emeric David. 

Raynouard. 

Naudet. 

Count de Choiseul-Daillecourt, (Maxime.) 

Viscount de Prévost d’lray. 

Jomard. 

Dureau de la Malle. 

Hase. 

Pouqueville. 

Pardessus. 

Van Praet. 

Thierry. 

Lajard. 

Jaubert. 

Mionnet. 

Burnouf, (Eug.) 

Viscount Bougnot. 

Reinaud. 

Guérard. 

Julien, (Stanislas. ) 

Guizot. 

Leclerc. 

Langlois. 

Burnouf, Sen. 

Baron Silvestre de Sacy, Perpetual Secre- 
tary. 


Free Academicians, (Académiciens libres.) 


Messrs. 


Duc de Blacas. 

Marquis de Barbé-Marbois. 
Eusébe-Salverte. 

Chevalier Artaud de Montor. 
Marquis de Fortia d’Urban. 
Duc de Luynes. 

Séguier de St. Brisson. 
Monmerqué. 

Count Miot de Melito. 
Artaud. 





scriptions and Belles—Lettres. 


Messrs. Wilkins (Ch.), Hertford, Eng. 


Messrs. 


Ouvaroff, St. Petersburg. 

Héeren, Goettingen. 

Creuzer, Heidelberg. 

Ramey, Draughtsman of the Academy, 
Member of the Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Boeckh, Berlin. 

Colebrooke, London. 

Von Hammer, Vienna. 

Frederic-Jacobs, Gotha, 


Correspondents. 


Jacquemont, at Hesdin. 

Prevost, Geneva. 

Labene, Agen. 

Fauvel, Athens. 

De Guignes, Canton. 

Faulcon, Poitiers. 

Scrofani, Palermo. 

Linde, Warsaw. 

Mustoxidi, Florence. 

Graberg de Hemso, Do. 

Wilken, Berlin. 

Simonde Sismondé, Geneva. 
Champollion-Figeac, Grenoble. 
Dubois Aymé, Lorient. 

Spencer Stanhope, London. 

Count Demetrius Valsamachie, Cephalonie. 
Abbé Mai, Rome. 
Schweighauser, Strasburg. 

Baron de Gaujal, Limoges. 
Fraehn, St. Petersburg. 

Ch. Brondsted, Rome. 

De Golbery, Colmar. 

Duponceau, Philadelphia, 
Viscount de Villeneuve Bargemont, WVancy. 
Matter, Strasburg. 

Leake, London. 

Peyron, Turin. 

Gesenius, Halle. 

Weiss, Besangon. 

Jouannet, Bordeauz. 

De Caumont, Caen. 

Labus, Milan. 

Quaranta, Naples. 

Millingen, London. 

Hermann, Leipsic. 

Gerhard, Rome. 

Baron Reiffenberg, Brussels. 
Count Munster, London. 
Humbert, Geneva. ; 
De Meyran-Marquis de la Goy, fiz. 
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MaTHEMATICAL Sciences. 
First Section. Geometry. 
Messrs. Lacroix, Ampére, 
Biot, Puissant, 


Poinsot, De Libri, (G.) 
Second Section. Mechanics. 


Baron de Prony, Baron Dupin, 


Molard, Navier, 
Cauchy, Poucelet. 

Third Section. Astronomy. 
Count Cassini, Mathieu, 
Lefrancais-Lalande, Baron de Damoiseau, 
Bouvard, Savary. 


Fourth Section. Geography and Navigation. 


Beautemps-RBeaupré, Baron Roussin. 


L, de Freycinet, 
Fifth Section. General Physics. 


Gay-Lussac, Dulong, 
Poisson, Savart, 
Girard, Becquerel. 
Puysicat Scrences. 
Sixth Section. Chemistry. 
Deyeux, Chevreul, 
Baron Thénard, Dumas, 
D’Arcet, Robiquet. 
Seventh Section. Mineralogy. 
Brongniart, Beudant, 
Brochant, Berthier, 
Cordier, Elie de Beaumont. 


Eighth Section. Botany. 


De Jussieu, , De Jussieu, ( Adrien.) 
Baron Mirbel, Brongniart, (Adol.) 
De St. Hilaire, ( Aug.) Richard. 


Ninth Section. Rural Economy and the 


Veterinary Art. 
Chevalier Tessier, Visc. de Morel-Vindé, 
Chevalier Huzard, Dutrochet, 
Baron de Silvestre, Turpin. 


Tenth Section. Anatomy and Zoology. 


Ch. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, D. de Blainville, 
Duméril, Cuvier, ( Frederick.) 


Savigny, Isid. Geoffroy St. Hil. 
Eleventh Section. Medicine and Surgery. 

Magendie, Double, 

Serres, Roux, 

Baron Larrey, Breschet. 


Perpetual Secretaries. 


Messrs. Arago, for Mathematical Science. 
Flourens, for Physical Science. 


Free Academicians, (Académiciens libres.) 


Messrs. Baron Héron de Villefosse, 
Duc de Raguse, 
Benjamin Delessert, 
Baron Maurice, 
Viscount Héricart de Thury, 
Viscount Rogniat, 
Baron Costaz, 
Baron Desgenettes, 
Baron Séguiér, 
Baron Bory de St. Vincent. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


Royal Academy of Sciences. 


Messrs. Paoli, Pisa, 
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Foreign Associates. 


Messrs. Baron Alex. Humboldt, Berlin. 


Gauss, Goettingen. 
Berzelius, Stoc m. 

De Candolle, Geneva. 
Olbers, Bremen, 

Dalton, London. 
Blumenbach, Goettingen. 
Brown, London. 


Correspondents. 
MATHEMATICAL Sciences, 
First Section. Geometry. 


Jacobi, Kinigsberg. 
Gergonne, ‘Montpellier. 
Dirichlet, Berlin, 


Plana, 7'urin. 
Ivory, London. 


Second Section. Mechanics. 


Messrs. Fabre, Draguignan. 


Chevalier de Wiebeking, Munich. 
Hubert, Rochefort. 

Count de Fossumbroni, Florence. 
Brunel, London. 

Vicat, Pont-de-Souillac. 


Third Section. Astronomy. 


Messrs. Dangos, Tarbes. 


Burg, Vienne. 
Swunberg, Stockholm. 
Pond, Greenwich. 
Bessel, Kinigsberg. 
Baron Lindenau, Gotha. 
Brisbane, Scotland. 
Enke, Berlin. 

Herschel, Stow. 
Gambart, Mareilles. 
Schumacher, Altona. 
Valz, Vismes. 

Struve, Dor 

Biddell Airy, Cambridge. 


There are two vacancies in this section. 


7 


Fourth Section, Geography and Navigation. 


Messrs. Genest, Vew York. 


De Guignes, Canton. 

Baron de Krusenstern, St. Petersburg. 

De Krayenhoff, Amsterdam. 

Moreau de Jonnés, in the West Indies. 
Lislet-Geoffroy, Ile-de-France. 

Warden, former American Consul, Paris. 
Scoresby, London. 


Fifth Section. General Physics. 


Messrs. Van Marum, Haerlem., 


Oersted, Copenhagen. 
Brewster, Edinburg. 
Barlow, Woolwich. 
De La Rive, Geneva. 
Hausten, Christiania. 
Melloni, Florence. 


As it was determined by the academy, in 1828, 


that this section should have nine correspondents, 
there are now two vacancies. 


Puysicat Sciences. 
Sixth Section. Chemistry. 


Messrs. Van-Mons, Brussels. 


Welter, Valenciennes. 
De Saussure, Geneva. 
Desormes, Verberie. 
Bérard, Montpellier. 
Braconnot, Wancy. 
Hatchett, London. 
Faraday, London. 
Stromeyer, Gottingen. 
Arfwedson, Stockholm. 
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Seventh Section. Mineralogy. 


Messrs. Reboul, Pezenas. 
Baron de Moll, Munich. 
De Buch, Berlin. 
Fleuriau de Bellevue, La Rochelle. 
Daubuisson, TJ'oulouse. 
Conybeare, London. 
Mitscherlich, Berlin. 
G. Rose, Berlin. 


Eighth Section. Botany. 


Messrs. Boucher de Crévecoeur, Abbeville. 
Bonpland, South America. 
Kunth, Berlin. 
Dunal, Montpellier. 
Raffeneaude Lille, Montpellier. 
Martius, Munich. 
Link, (U. Fr.,) Berlin. 
Gaudichaud, Angouléme. 
Wallich, Calcutta. 
Tréviranus, Bonn. 


Ninth Section. Rural Economy and the Vete- 
rinary Art. 


Messrs. Baron Rougier-la- Chaléns-on-the-Marne. 
Bergerie, 
Michaux, United States. 
Bracy Clark, London. 
Lullin de Chateauvieux, Geneva. 


| Messrs. 


Messrs. 


Messrs. 





Schwertz, Hohenheim. 

Jaubert de Passau, Perpignan, 

De Dombasle, (O.,) Roville. 
Gasparin, Orange. 

as ae : Serverae-le- 
Giroux de Buzareingues, Chatees. 


Bonafous, Turin, 


Tenth Section. Anatomy and Zoology. 


Provensal, Montpellier. 
Tiedman, Berlin. 
Desmarest, 4lfort. 
Dufour, (L.,) St. Sever. 
C.uoy, Rochefort. 
Ehrenberg, Berlin. 
Lesson, Rochefort. 
Jacobson, Copenhagen. 
Duvernoy, Strasburg. 
Dugés, Montpellier. 


Eleventh Section. Medicine and Surgery. 


Orfila, Warseilles. 
Maunoir, Geneva. 

Fodera, Naples. 

Huffland, Berlin. 

Sir Astley Cooper, London. 
Panniza, Pavia. 

Prunelle, Lyons. 
Bretonneau, 7'ours. 


Royal Academy of Fine Arts. 


First Section. Painting. 


Messrs. Baron Gérard, Vernet, (Liorace,) 
Vernet, (C.,) Heein, 
Garnier, Granet, 
Hersent, Blondel, 
Bidauld, Ite La Roche, (Paul,) 
Thevenin, Drolling, 


lugres, Abel de Pujol. 
Second Section. Sculpture. 


Messrs. Baron Bosio, Pradiér, 
Ramey, Ramey, Jun., 
Cortot, Nanteuil, 
David, Petitot. 


Third Section. Architecture. 


Messrs. Percier, 
Fontaine, 
Huyot, Achilles Leclerc, 
Vandoyer, Guenepin. 


Fourth Section. Engraving. 


Messrs. Baron Desnoyers,(A.,) Tardieu, 
Galle, Richomme. 


Fifth Section. Musical Composition. 


Messrs. Chérubini, Auber. 
Le Sueur, Chevalier Paér, 
Berton, Reicha. 


M. Quatremére de Quincy, Perpetual Secretary. 


Free Academicians, (Académiciens libres.) 


Messrs. Count de Vaublanc, 
Duc de Blacas, 
Count de Pradel, 
Castellan, 
Count Turpin de Crissé, 
Count de Forbin, 
Viscount de Senonnes, 
Count Chabrol de Volvic, 
Count de Pastoret, 
Viscount Siméon, 


Foreign Associates. 


Messrs. Cammucini, Rome, 
Antolini, Milen. 


Messrs. 





Messrs. Schinkel, Berlin. 


Rossini, Rome. 

Thorwaldsen, Rome. 

Zirgarelli, Naples. 

Count de Cambray-d’Igni, Florence. 
Rauch, Berlin. 

Toschi, Parma. 

Meyer-Beer, Berlin. 


Correspondents. 


Réga, Naples. 

Fabre, Florence. 
Rosaspina, Bologne. 
Verdier, Lisbon. 

Jay, Grenoble. 
Debucourt, Grenoble. 
Serangeli, J'urin. 
Delasalle, Chaumont, (Upper-Marne.) 
Mauduit, St. Petersburg, 
Benvenuti, Florence. 
Richard, Luons. 
Daneker, Stuttgard. 
Boisserée, Stuttgard. 
Moreau, Vienna. 
Revoil, Lyons. 
Boguet, Rome. 
Schlick, Copenhagen. 
Nibby, Rome. 

De St. Mesmin, Dijon, 
Debret, “ 
Bruloff, St. Petersburg. 
Hummel, . 
Raimbach, London. 
Cornelius, Munich. 
Pistrucci, London. 
Spontini, Berlin, 
Navez, Amsterdam, 
Roques, Toulouse. 
Abadie, 4ngouléme. 
Mayer, Bergame. 
Lasinio, Pica. 

Le Moine, Rome. 
Oherbech, Rome. 
Valadier, Rome. 
Texier, cs 
Daussoigne, Liége. 
Klenzé, Mu ich. 
Donaldson § London. 
Wilkie, London. 
Dugueylar, 4iz. 
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Royal Academy of Moral and Political Seiences. 
First Section. 


Philosophy. 


Messrs. Baron de Gérando, Laromiguiére, 
Cousin, Broussais. 
Edwards, 


Second Section. 


Messrs. Count de Cessac, 
Dunoyer, 
Droz, 


Morals. 


Jouffroy, 
Lakanal, 
Lucas, (Ch.) 


Third Section. Legislation, Public Law, Juris- 
prudence, 

Dupin, 

Duc de Bassano, ( Maret.) 

Count Siméon. 


Messrs. Dannou, _ 
Count Merlin, 
Bérenger, 


Fourth Section. Political and Statistic Economy. 


Messrs. Count Sieyes, 
Prince Talleyrand, 
Count de Laborde, (Alex.,) 
Baron Dupin, (Ch.,) 
Villermé, 
Comte, (Ch.) 


Fifth Section. 


Messrs. Marquis de Pastoret, Baron Bignon, 
Count Reinhard, Guizot, 
Naudet, Mignet. 


M. Comte, Perpetual Secretary. 


General and Philosophical History. 


Free Academicians, (Académiciens libres.) 


Messrs. Feuillet, 
Duc de Broglie, 
Benoiston de Chateauneuf, 
Blondeau, 
Baron Félix de Beaujour. 


Foreign Associates. 


Messrs. Lord Brougham, London. 
Ancillon, Berlin. 

Livingston, (Ed.*) New York. 
Simonde de Sismondi, Geneva. 


Schelling, Munich. 





Correspondents, 
Section of Philosophy. 


Messrs. Jacquemont, Paris. 
Prévost, Geneva. 
Esquirol, Paris. 
Prichard, Bristol, 


Section of Morals. 
Messrs. De Fellenberg, Hofwyl. 
Ordinaire, Besangon, 
Chalmers, Edinburg. 
Bergery, Metz. 
Julius, Perlin, 
liuerne do Pommeuse, Paris. 


Section of Legislation. 
Messrs. Proud’hon, Dijon. 
Savigny, Berlin. 
Baron Grénier, (O.,) Riom. 
John Austin, London, 
Klubert, Frankfort. 
Count Berlier, Dijon. 

Section of Political Economy. 
Messrs. Baron Storch, St. Petersburg. 
Quetelet, Brussels, 

Passy, Gizors. 

James Mill, London. 

Hoffman, Berlin. 

Baron de Morogues, La Source. 
Poélitz, Leipsic. 

Jacob, (William,) London. 


Section of General History. 
Messrs. Améd. Thierry, Vesoul. 
Hallam, London. 
Rotteck, Friburg. 
Orioli, Boulogne. 
Olifried Miller, Goettingen. 
Arbanére, J’onneins. 
De Lacroix, Valence. 


Administration of the Institute. 


Administrative Committee. 


Messrs. oa For the French Academy. 
For the Academy of In- 
Sanne SOR scriptions and Belles- 
omere, Lettres. 
Huzard, ) For the Academy of 
Poinsot, Sciences. 
Huyot, 


Garnier, For the Academy of Fine Arts. 





Messrs. Naudet, For the Academy of Moral and 


Villermé, Political Sciences. 


These commissioners are elected for a year and 
are always reéligible. 


Conservatory Committee. 


Messrs. Baron de Prony, For the Machines. 
Deyeux, For the Chemical Instruments. 
Becquerel, Conservator. 


Literary Committees of the Institute. 


Special Committee for the History of the French 
Language. 


Messrs. Villemain, Perp. Sec. Roger, 


Ch. Nodier, Campenon, 
De Jouy, De Pongerville. 
Droz, 


Committee of Inscriptions and Medals. 


Messrs. Quatremére de Quincy, 
Petit Radel, 





Messrs. Raoul-Rochette, 
Hase, 
Ramey, Draughtsman. 


Committee on the Dictionary of the Language of 
the Fine Arts. 


Messrs. Quatremére de Quincy, Castellan, 
Garnier, Huyot. 
Le Sueur, 





* Deceased since the last publication of the names of the members. 
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Committee for the continuation of the Literary Committee on the Antiquities of France, for the 
History of France. Examination and the Classification of Notices 
: ’ and Documents asked of the Prefects of the 
Messrs. Daunou, Eméric-David, Departments on the Ancient Monuments of the 
Amaury Duval, Lajard, @ssociate. French History, and the Measures to be taken 
Petit-Radel, for their preservation, according to the Ministe- 

rial Circular of the 8th of ana 1819. 


Committee of Literary Labors, charged with watch- : 
ing an bm aniination of the Notices of the Messrs. pees de la Malle, Recut Rechette, 
Manuscripts of the Collection of the Royal Or- H sare, Emé -D 4 
dinances of France, and of the Ilistorians of the seen. de Labord Gué rie-David, 
Gauls and of France, and other Labors intrusted ount - wee uérard. 
to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- M. Feuillet, Librarian of the Institute. 
Lettres. M. Cardot, Agent and Chief of the Bureau, 

. at the Secretariat. 

Messrs. Marquis de Pastoret, Boissonade, Didot and Brothers, Printers of the Insti- 

Baron Sylvester de Sacy, Naudet, tute. 
Daunou, Pardessus, 


Letronne, Hase. 
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To the preceding general view of the celebrated Institute of France, a few 
remarks may be added. 

The entire number, if complete, of the members of the five academies which 
compose the institute, including the free academicians and foreign associates, 
would be two hundred and seventy-two. The number at present, owing to 
some vacancies, is two hundred and sixty-three. On public occasions they 
wear a coat which is dressed with a green embroidery. The number of corres- 
pondents is about two hundred. 

The publications of the institute, including all that has been printed from the 
origin of the institution, and continued under the various names which it as- 
sumed, have been very numerous, and many of them of great value. The fol- 
lowing is an authentic statement on this subject, derived from one of the 


officers of the institute. 
1. AcADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
7olumes published before the Revolution, or the year 1790. 


Academical Collection, French Part, 16 vols. 99 vols. 


Do. do. Foreign do. 13 vols. 

Memoir of Science and Art, (English,) 1 
Dumahel, Regiae Scientiarum Academie Historia, : ”™ 
History and Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 

from 1666 to 1686, 
History and Memoirs of the same, from 1699 to 1790, 
Memoirs presented by different learned men, 
Prizes of the Academy, 
Descriptions of Machines, &c. 
Table of Matter or Index, 


6“ 


Since 1790. 


Memoirs of the Academy to 1806, 

Memoirs of the same from 1806 to 1816, 

Memoirs of the saine since 1816, 

Memoirs from Learned Foreigners, Ist series, 
Do. do. 2d do. 

Basis of the Metrical System, 


2. Acapemy or Inscriptions AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


History of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, 

from 1736 to 1808, 50 vols. 
Memoirs of the same (new collection,) volumes 1—10, and 

Ist of volume 12, Re 


Total of History and Memoirs, 61 
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Notices and Extracts from the Manuscripts, of which the 


first four are of the Ancient Academy, 12 vols. 
Literary History of France, of which the first twelve are of 

the Ancient Academy, Is « 
Collection of the Historians of France, of which the first 

thirteen are of the Ancient Academy, 19 « 
Ordinances of the Kings of France, in folio, of which the first 

fourteen are of the Ancient Academy, 19 «& 


Total of the Publications of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres, 129 


3. ACADEMY OF THE FinE Arts. 


The publications of this academy make 5 vols. 


4. Acapemy or Mora. anp Pouiticat Sciences. 


The publications of this academy make 5 vols. 
Reports of prizes decreed by the two last named academies, 6 vols. 


5. Tue Frencnw AcApDemy. 


This academy has published little besides its celebrated Dictionary in 2 vols. 


It appears from the foregoing, that the publications of the entire institute, 
comprising all the academies, amount to 372 volumes. Some of the academies 
have also several volumes in course of preparation or in the press. This is 
particularly the case with the Academy of Sciences. 

It is probably impossible to obtain all the earlier volumes published by 
several academies, especially that of sciences. It is not difficult to obtain the 
volumes published since the organization of the institute on its present footing ; 
or, indeed, those which have been published since 1795. The cost is usually 
at about $4 per volume.* 

There is probably no other body in the world which has done so much to ad- 
vance the cause of literature and science as this celebrated institute. The 
volumes of its several academies, contain a vast amount of valuable information, 
although they also contain much that cannot be thus characterized. 

Although there has not been wanting in every period of the history of the 
institute the employment of intrigue, and sometimes the influence of the gov- 
ernment, in order to procure the admission of men, whose talents and attain- 
ments were far from being such as to entitle them to a place in this distin- 
guished assemblage of learned men, yet it has always possessed a large number 
of members of great talent and profound erudition. There is at present a large 
nuinber of men of this character in this literary body. ‘There are, however, 
many men in France who merit a place in the institute who are not members, 
and many of whom, it is probable, will never be members of it. 

A history of the Institute of France, of a moderate length, and written by 
one possessing the requisite talents and knowledge, would be a very important 
work. Something of this kind has been attempted, but neither very satisfac- 
torily nor very completely. 

I will only add that the institute renders great service to the country, by ex- 
amining and reporting upon, with great care and ability, the questions which 
the government submits to it from time to time. In this way it has often 
guided the legislation of the country on questions of great moment. 





* The Messrs. Didot, publishers and booksellers at Paris, have, for several years, been the printers for 
the institute, Should any one desire to purchase any of the volumes published by any of the academies of 
the institute, he would do well to address Mons. Ant, Pingard, Employé a U Institut Royal de France, who 
will do all that can be done to procure them. 
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PROTESTANT FOREIGN MISSIONARIES. 





OF THE NAMES OF THE PROTESTANT FOREIGN 
MISSIONARIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


LIST 


FEBRUARY, 1837. 


Exetaxations.—A. B. C. stands for the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; 
A. B. B., American Baptist Board; A. E, American Episcopal Missionary Society; A. W. F., Western 
Foreign Missionary Society; A. M., American Methodist Episeopal Missions; F. W. B., Free Will 
Baptist Missions of the United States, C. M., British Church Missionary Society ; L. M., London Mis- 
siooary Society; G.P.8, Gospel Propagation Society; W. M., British Wesleyan Methodist Society; 
L. J. $., London Jews Society; G. M., Glasgow Missionary Society; C.S., Church of Scotland Missions; 
E. B. M., British Baptist Missionary Society; G. B. M., General Baptist Missions; 8. M. 8., Scottish 
Missionary Society; U. B., United Brethren; F. M., French Missionary Society ; R. 8., Rhenish Mis- 
sionary Society; G. M. S., German Missionary Society ; B. M., Berlin Missionary Society; S. M., Se- 
rampore Missions. N. I. stands for Northern India; W. I., for Western India; 8. 1., for Southern India. 
SA. 1., for Sandwich Islands; 8. A., South Africa. The last capital letters in the line, indicate the 
Society. 

The list is not so complete as we could have wished to have made it. We resorted to all the 
sources of information within our reach, but most documents of this sort are defective or imperfect, 
owing in part, to the constant changes in missionary stations. We regret that the managers of the 
United Brethren’s Missions do not publish the entire names of their missionaries, In some other cases, we 
have been obliged to content ourselves with the surname only. We have prefixed the name of the 
territory or country, except where the station is so important that there could be no misapprehension. 
We have seen no recent report of the Netherlands Missionary Society. They sent out, a few years since, 
a number of missionaries to the Indian Archipelago. A large portion of them have become connected 
with the government, and have regular charges. ‘Their names, as far as we could learn them, are Kam, 
Beidel, Schnary, Hellendoorn, Finn, Heimering, Varick, Wentink, Jungmichel, and Le Brunn. The 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, support a large number of clergymen in Canada. ‘The greater part 
are, however, connected with parishes, and they are not included in our list. We may, hereafter, as we 
find opportunity, publish a more complete list. Epitor. 


L.M. 
M. 
Cc. 
Cc. 


Tsantsaban, Ss. a. 
Cotta, Ceylon, c 
Sandwich Islands, a. B. 


A. 


Stations. 
Telingas, 


Bailey, John 
Bailey, Jos. 
Baldwin,Dwight,m.v. 


Names. 


Abbott, Elisha L. 


Society. 
B. B. 


Abbott, —— 
Abeel, David 
Addis, W. B. 
Adger, John B. 
Adley, W. 
Albrecht, —— 


Alexander, Wm. P. 


Ailen, David O. 
Alloway, William 
Anderson, A. W. 
Anderson, G. F. 
Anderson, William 
Andrews, Lorrin 


Apthorp, George H. 


Arbousset, T. 
Archbell, James 
Arms, Wm. 
Armstrong, John 


Armstrong. Richard 


Atkinson, Theoph. 
Ayliff, John 


Raker, Heury 
Bailey, Benj. 


Jamaica, 
China, 
Coimbatoor, $1. L. 
Smyrna, A. B.C, 
Nellore, Ceylon, — c. 


A. 
E. 
A. 


B. 
B. C. 


Kapaa, Sa. L. A. B.C. 


Ahmedauggur,W.'. A.B.C. | 


Trelawney, Jamaica, L M. 
Caldwell, Liberia, a.B.B. 
Digah, N. 1. E. B. M. 


Pacaltsdorp, 8. A. L. M. | 


Lahainaluna, SA.1. A. B.C. 
Varany, Ceylon, a. 
Morija, 8. Africa, 

Bechuanas, s. A.W. M 
Sumatra, A. B. ¢. 
British Guiana, Cc. 
Wanialuku, SA. 1. A. B.C. 
Bethelsdorp, BS. de RL &. 
Cafires, S. Africa, 


B. 


Cottayam, s. 1. 
Cottayam, s. 1. 


F. M. 


M. | 
Hopedale,Labrador, U.B. | 


B.C. | 


M. | 
W.M.| 


c. M. | 
Cc. M. 


-| Ballantine, Heary 


| Danks, M. 
_ Barclay, W. C. 
| Bariero, 8. 
Barff, Chas. 
Barker, Geo, 
Barnes, Dan. 
Barnstein, —— 
Barrett, W. G. 
Barry, J. 
Barton, —— 
Baylis, 
Baus, —— 
jayne, —— 
| Beard, G. 
Reddy, Henry 
Beck, —— 
Beighton, Thomas 
Benham, 
Benjamin, Nathan 
Bennie, John 
| Bernau, J. H. 
Betts, W. K. 
Bigelow, Russell 
| Biggs, Joseph 


Bombay, A. B. 
Anguilla, Ww. M. 
Serampore, s. M. 
Burishol, N. 1. s. M. 
Huaheine, Soc. LoL. M. 
Theopolis, s. a. L. 
Oneidas, . 
Borneo, 

Jamaica, 

Jamaica, 

Liberia, 

Jamaica, FE. B. 
Lichtenau,Greenl’d, v. 
Antigua, U. 
Rahama, w. 
Patna, N. 1. E. B. } 
Nain, Labrador, U. 
Pinang, L. M. 
Upper Canada, W. 
Greece, A. B. 
Lovedale, s. A. G. M. 
Barbadoes, 

Jamaica, 

W yandots, 

St. Vincent, 
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tigler, -—— 
Pilderbeck, John 
jingham, Abel 
Bingham, Hiram 
Bird, Isaac 
Bishop, Artemas 


Bisseux, Isaac 


lackman, C, 
Bieby, Heary 

B iss, Asher 

[liss, Isaac 
Buitu,— 

Blyth, G. 

Boaz, Thomas 
Bobart, Henry B. 
Boenhofl, — 
Balmer, — 
Boggs, George W. 
Bouaty, __ 


Bourne, Alfred 


Boutwell, William T. Leech Lake,Ojib. a. B.c. 


Rowyer, James 
Bovee. W. B. 
Box, William 
Branstone, 
Brauer, —— 
Briddon, J. 
Britten, H. B. 
sridgman, E. C. 
sridgnell, W. 
Brooks, John 
Brown, Alfred N. 
jrown, Nathan 
Brown, W. 
srownell, 
Brownell, John 
Browning, ‘homas 
Brownlee, John 
sruckner, Gottlob 
Bruner, —— 
Bryant, Horatio 
Burchell, Thomas 
Burrows, John 
Burton, 
Burton, J. 
Bushyhead, Jesse 
Butrick, Daniel S. 
Buyers, William 
Buzacott, Aaron 











Byington, Cyrus ; 


Cadman, J. 
Caemerer, A. F. 
Calthorp, Charles 
Cameron, James 
Campbell, Colin 


Campbell, James R. Northern India, A. W. F. 


Campbell, John 
Camplell, William 
Canlow, —— 
Cargill, David 
Canham, Joha 
Cardy, —— 

Carey, William 
Carhore, Joseph J. 
Casalis, Eugene 
Carver, Robert 
Chamberlain, Wm. 
Case, William 
Chalmers, W. 
Champion, George 
Christie, George 


Cherry, Heury 
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St. Kitt’s, U 
Chittoor, s. 1. I 
Ojibwas, A. B. 
Honolulu, sa. 1. A. B. 
Beyroot, A.B 
Kailua, SA. 1. A.B 
Wagenmaker Val- 


ley, 8. A. F.M. 
Madras, c. M. 
Jamaica, Ww. M. 


CattaraugusIndians,a.B.c. 
Sandwich Islands, a. B. c. 
St. Jan, U. B. 
Hampden, Jamaica, s M.s. 


Calcutta, L. M. 
N. Zealand, Cc. M. 
St. Thomas, U. B. 
Surinam, U. B. 


Ahmednuggur,W.1. A.B.c. 


Shiloh, s. a. U. B. 
Negapatam, 8.1. W. M. 





Howrah, 8.1. G. PLS, 
Caflres, s. A. w. M. 
Jamaica, Ww. M. 
West Indies, Ww. M. 
Gnadenthal,s. A. -U. B. 
Tobago, Ww. M. 
Nevis, Ww. M. 
Canton, China, A.B. c. 
Caltura, Ceylon, Ww. mM. 
Cuttack, India, G. B. M. 
New Zealand, Cc. M. | 
Shans, Laos, A. BR. B. | 
Cuttack, india, G. B. M. 
Bahama, Ww. M. 
Malta, W. M.S. 
Kandy, Ceylon, c. M. 





Buffalo River,s.a. L. Mm. 
Samarang, Java, E.B.M. 


Antigua, U. B. 
Athens, A. E. 
Jamaica, E. B.M 
Jamaica, WwW. M. 
Jahamas, E. B. M. 
Nevis, Ww. M. 
Cherokees, A. B. B. 


Brainerd,Cherok’s, a.B.c. 
Benares, N. 1. L. M. 
Rarotonga,Hervey L. u.. 
Eagle Town, Choc- 
taws, A. B. C. 


C. 
St. Bartholemew’s, w. M. 


Vepery, Ss. 1. G. P. Ss. 
Vepery, s. I. G.P.S. 
Cape Town, Ww. M. 
Bellary, s. 1. L. M. 





Kidderpore, N. 1. L. M. 
Bangalore, s. 1. L. M. 
Jamaica, E. B. M. 
Polynesia, Ww. M. 
Cape ‘Town, L. M. 
West Indies, Ww. M. 
Cutna, N. I. E. BM. 
Cawnpore, N.1. G. P. S. 
Morija, s. A. F. M. 
Madras, Ww. M. 
Willst’n, Cherok’s, a.B.c. 
Upper Canada, = W.. M. 
Chumie, s. a. G. M. 
Zoolahs, s. A. A. B.C. 
Cape Town, L. M. 
Southera India, A. B. c, 





Clark, Ephraim W. Lahainaluna,sa.1. a. B.c. 


Clarke, —~— 
Clauder, 
Clay, 
Clemens, —— 
Clough, Benjamin 
Clough, Willian 
Coates, —— 
Cockran, W. 
Coan, Titus 
Coleman, 
Collis, 
Comstock, G. 8. 
Yonde, Daniel T’. 
Cope, Edward 
Cook, Kdward 
Coombes, V. D. 
Corlett, —— 
Cooper, 
Corlett, John 
Coultart, —— 
Cowan, John 

















Crane, Nathaniel M. Southern India, 


Crawford, Seth 
Crisp, Edmund 


Crocker, William G, Liberia, 
| Crofis, J. 


Crooks, William 
Crosby, Benjamin 
Cross, W. 

Crusé, W. 
Cryer, Thomas 


| Cullingford, J. 


Currie, James 
Curtis, T. 
Curtiss, Chandler 


Daniel, Ebenezer 
Davenport, R. B. 
Damus, 
Darling, David 
Davis, John 
Daumas, Francis 
Davies, Evan 
Davies, John 
Davis, W. J. 
Day, Samuel S. 
Dean, William 
Dibble, Sheldon 





Dickinson, James T. Singapore, 


Deer, —— 

De Fries, —— 
Dent, Edmund 
Dixon, Henry L. 
Dixon, John 
Doty, Elihu 
Dove, Thomas 
Drew, W. H. 
Duff, Alex., D. D. 
Dug more, Henry 
Duncan, Peter 
Dwight, H. G. O. 
Dwight, Robert 
Dyer, Samuel 


Eckard, James R. 
Eckel, Alfred 
Eder, 
Edmondson, J. Jr. 
Edney, J. 
Edwards, Edward 
Edwards, John 
Elliot, Charles 


34 
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Jamaica, E. B. M. 
Cherokees, U. B. 
West Indies, w. M. 


Groenekloof, s. a. A. B. 
Colombo, Ceylon, w. Mm. 
Antigua, Ww. M. 
‘Tobago, U. B, 
Red River, N.Amer. c.m. 


Hilo, sa. 1. A. B.C. 
Antigua, U. B. 
Jamaica, U. B. 
Arracan, A. B. B. 


Sandwich Islands, a. B. c. 
Southern India, a. B.C. 
Nisbeth Bath, s. a. W.m. 


‘Tanjore, s. 1. G. P. 8. 
Jamaica, WwW. M. 
West lndies, Ww. M. 
Jamaica, WwW. M. 
Jamaica, E. B. M. 
Carron Hall, Jam. s.m.s. 

A. B.C. 
Upper Canada, Ww. M. 


Combaconum, N. 1. 8. 1. 

A. B. B. 
Bahama, Ww. M. 
Jamaica, Ww. M. 
Sierra Leone, w. M. 
Polynesia, w.M. 
Cairo, Cc. M. 
Negapatam, 8.1. W. M. 
St. Eustatius, Ww. M, 
Upper Canada, w. M, 
Jamaica, w. M, 
West Cherokees, a. B. B. 
D. 


Colombo, Ceylon, £. B.™. 
Bankok, Siam, A. B. B. 
St. Thomas, U.B. , 
Burder’sPoint,Tabiu,v.m. 


‘reeks, A. B. Be 
Bechoounas, 8. A. F. M. 
Pinang, L. M. 


HaweisTown, Tahiti, L.m. 


Caffres, 8. a. w.M. 
Telingas, A. B. B. 
Bankok, Siam, A. B. B. 


Lahainaluna,sa.1. A.B. Cc. 
A. B.C. 
Kishnagur, N. 1. Cc. M. 
Frederickstah], Green- 


land, U. B. 
Madras, c. M. 
West Indies, c. M. 
Nassuck, W. f. c. M. 
Java, A. B.C. 
Maccarthy L, w.a. w.M. 
Madras, L.M. 
Calcutta, c. $s. 
Caffres, s. A. Ww. M. 
Jamaica, Ww. M. 
Constantinople, A. B. C. 
Madura, 8. 1. A. B.C. 
Pinang, L. M. 

E. 

Madura, s. 1. A. B.C. 
Trinidad, c. M. 
St. Thomas, U. B. 
Barbadoes, Ww. M. 
Jamaica, w. M,. 


Lily Fountain, s. A, W.M. 
Sechuanas, 8. A. W.M. 
Ojibwas, A.M. 


enete end 


- 
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Elliott, Williar 
Ellis, -—- 

Bilis, J. D. 
Emerson, John S. 
Ennis, Jacob 
Evans, John 


Ewald, F. C. 


Fairburn, W. 
Farman, S. 
Farrar, C. P. 
Faugit, G. 3. 
Felvus, J 
Fidler, William 
Fink, J.C. 
Fjellstedt, Peter 
Fletcher, Joseph 
Flood, 

Forbes, Cockran 
Foster, —— 
Fox, W. 
Freeman, J. J. 
Freytag, —— 
F ritsch, —— 
Fullayer, 

Fyvie, Alexander 
Fyvie, William 


Gardner, —— 
Gartside, B. 
Gebet, 

Genth, — 
George, John 
Giddy, Richard 
Gilruth, James 
Glitsch, 

Goadby, John 
Gobat, Samuel 
Gogerly, Daniel J. 
Gogerly, George 
Goodell, W illiam 
Gordon, John W, 
Graff, —— 
Graves, Allen 


. Green, Jonathan S. 


Greenway, W. 
Greenwood, J. 
Gregory, 
Grieves, E. 


Grillich, 


Grout, Alden 
Graner, C. L. 
Gulick, Peter J. 
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The Paarl, s. a. 

Jamaica, 

Chitpore, N. 1. 

Waialua, sa. 1. 

Java, 

Malacca, 

‘Tunis, 

F. 

Pariri, N. Zealand, c. Mm. 

Jerusalem, ae FS 

Nassuck, w. 1. Cc. M. 

Baddagame,Ceylon, c. M. 

Antigua, w.™M 

Su. Vincents, w.™M 

Akyab, Arracan, S. M. 

Sinyrna, Cc. M. 

Trinidad, Ww. M. 

Jamaica, E. B. M. 

Kaawaloa, SA. 1. A. B.C. 

West Indies, Ww. M. 
Jathurst, Ww. A. W. M. 

Madagascar, L. M. 

Hebron. Labrador, U. B. 

Shiloh, s. a. U. B. 
Vest Indies, WwW. M. 


Surat, N. 1. L. M. 


Surat, N. 1. L. M. 


G. 


Jamaica, 
Moutserrat, 
Bethany, s. A. 
Enon, s. A. : 
Point Pedro,Ceylon, Ww. M. 
Hotte *ntolts, Ww. M. 
W yandots, A. M. 
Hopedale,Labrador, vu. B. 
Cuttack, India, G. B. M. 
Abyssinia, e. Pang 
Matura, Ceylon, .M. 
Cale utta, .M. 
Constantinople, A. B.C. 
Vizagapatam, s. 1. L.M. 
Surinam, * * 
MalcolimPaith,w.1. A.B.c. 
Waialuku, sa.l. A. B.C. 
Agra, N. 1. Ss. M. 
Jamaica, Ww. M. 
West Indies, W. M. 
Demerara, Ww. M. 
New Herrnhut, Green- 
land, 
Zoohlas, S. A. 
Mangalore, s. 1. 
Koloa, sa. 1. 


H. 





Hartman, 
Haywood, Samuel 
Hawkins, R. 
Herzberg, 
Hebard, Story 


Hebick, 8. 
Hegele, G. 


Henn, 

Helm, Henry 
Henderson, Alx. 
Heury, William 


Herbrich, —— 


Heyer, —— 
Hiidner, Fred, 
Hill, Micaiah 
Hill, J. H. 


Surinam, 
Perbice, 
St. Christophers, w. 
Labrador, 
Beyroot, A. 
Mangalore, 8.1. Gm, 
Karass, Asiat, Rus- 
sia, G. 
Nain, Labrador, yy, 
Caledon lustit.s.a. 1, 
Honduras, E. B. 
Roby Town, Tahiti, 1. 


- §. 
RB. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


( New Herrubut, Green- 


land, 
Borneo, 
Syra, 
Berhampore, n. 1. 
Athens, 


Hinckle, M. Senior Upper Canada, 


Hinckle, M. Jr. 


Upper C ‘anada, Ww. M, 


Hite heock, Henry R. Kaluaaha, sa. 1. A. 8. c. 


Hobbs, John 
Hoch, —— 


Hodge, Matthew ; 


Hodge, J. 
Hodson, Ww. 
Hodson, Thomas 
Hoffman, —— 


Polynesia, Ww. M. 
St. ‘Kit’ s, U. B. 
St. Thomas in the 

East, Jamaica, 
Antigua, 
West Indies, 
Bangalore, s. 1. 
Shiloh, S. A. 


Hoisington, Henry R. Batticotta, Ceylon, a 
Holliday, Albert L. Nestorians, 


Homes, Henr 
Hope, Matthew B. 
Horn, J 
Hornabrook, —— 


Hornle, C. G. 
Hornby, —— 


A. 
Constantinople, a. 
Singapore, A. 
Bahama, 

St. Vincents, 


Shoosha, Asiat. Rus- 


sia, G. M. 8. 
West Indies, W. M. 


Houston, Samuel R. Scio, A. B.C, 


Howard, Hosea 
Howe, James 
Howell, William 
Hughes, Josiah 


Hutchings, Samuel 


Ihrer, —— 


Irion, J. L. 
Isenberg, C. W. 
Ives, Mark 


Jackson, —— 


Jackson, William C. Trebizond, A. B. 
Surinam, U. 
Northern India, a. Ww. 
St. Martins, 


Jacobs, —— 
Jamieson, Jesse 8S. 
Jeffrey, T. 


Rangoon, Birmah, a... 
Berbice, .M. 
Cuddapah, s. 1. 
Malacca, 
Oodooville,Ceylon, a. B. 


» 


Fredericksthal, Green- 


land, U. B. 


Nazareth, S.1. G. P. 3. 
Abyssinia, c. M. 
Sandwich Islands, A. B.c. 


J. 
West Indies, w. 


a<« 


Bechuanas, 8. A. 
Smyrna, 
Madagascar, 


Haddy, Richard Hottentots, s. A. Jenkins, ‘Thomas 
Haeberlin, Jobn Calcutta, c. M. | Jetter, J. A. 
Haensel, Chas. L. F. West Indies, c. M. | Johns, David 


Hall, Alanson C. 
Hall, Sherman 
Halibeck, —— 
Halter, 

Haman, 


Hands, John 
Handt, John C. 


Hanson, 
Hardey, Samuel 
Hardey, —— 
Harding, —— 
Hardy, Robert 
Harrison, ‘Thomas 


Madura, s. 1. A. B. € 

Ojibwas, A. B.C. 
Guadenthal, s. A. ULB 
Enon, s. A. U. B 
Jamaica, U. B 
Bellary, s. 1. L. M. 
W ellington Valley, 

N.S. Wales, cc. M. 
China, is B, 
South India, Ww. M. 
St. Thomas, U. B. 
West Indies, WwW. M. 
Colombo, Ceylon, w. mM. 
St. Christophers, w. M. 





Johnson, Stephen 
Johnson, Thomas 
Johnson, William 


Johnston, Thomas P, Trebizond, A. 
Cuddalore, 8.1. G- 
Tallygunge,N.1. G. 


Jones, Edward J. 
Jones, Daniel 


Jones, David T. 
Jones, Evan 


Jones, J. T. 
Jones, Peter 
Jones, W. H. 
Judson, A., D. D. 
Junghaus, —— 


Shawanees, 


Bankok, Siam, A- 


Maulmein, Birmah, 4. B. 
St. Croix, U 


wreoasts 


> 


Bankok, Siam, 


Kansas, 


pw ORBOBBBRE MBO 


Paw E Pe 


Red River, N. A. M. 


Valley ‘Towns, Cher- 


okees, A. 


B. 
B. 
Upper Canada, W- 
Rungpore, N. 1. 8. 


week tes 
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Kayser, G. F. 
Keil, —— ; 
Kenyon, Daniel 
Kerr, D. 


Ketley, Joseph 


Kilne, Thomas 
Kincaid, Eugenio 
King, Jonas, D. D. 


Kingsbury, Cyrus 


Kitchingman, James Bethelsdorp, s. a. 


Kissling, G. A. 
Kleint, —— 
Klose, —— 
Knap, J. G,. 
Knaus, —— 
Kuibb, —— 
Knight, Joseph 
Kuorpp, John C, 
Kochte, —— 
Kohlhoff, J. C. 
Kolbe, G. H. 


Kogel, —— 
Konig, C. L. 


Korner, —— 
Kramer, C, 


Krant, —— 


A. 





Kreis, 


Krackeberg, H. C. 





Kuuath, 


Lacroix, A. F. 
Ladd, Daniel 


Lafon, ‘Thomas, m. D.. Sandwich Isl. 


Lambrick, Samuel 
Laing, —— 

Lang, J. 

Lanneau, John F. 


Lawrence, John 
Lawrence, J. J. 





Lebman , 


Leechman, John 
Lehman, —— 
Leihner, J. C, 
Leiholdt, John 
Lemmertz, —— 
Lemue, Prosper 
Leonard, Owen 
leslie, Andrew 
Leslie, Thomas 
a W. J. 
yburn, Geor 
ig J.R. e 
Light, —— 
Lindley, Daniel 
Linké, John 


Lisk, Alexander B. 


Lockwood, H. 
Longbottom, W. 
Lowndes, Isaac 
Lowrie, John C. 
Luckenback, —— 
Luckhoff, 
Lund, —— 
Lundberg, -_— 
ulring, 
Lykins, Johnston 


Lyman, David B. 
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K. 
Knapp’s Hill, s. a. L. Mm. 
St. Thomas, U. B. 
Berbice, L. M. 
Jamaica, Ww. M. 
Georgetown, Dem- 
erara, L. M. 
Negombo, Ceylon, w. M. 
Ava, Birmah, A. B. B. 
Athens, A. BC. 


§ Pine Ridge, Choc- 


taws, A. 


Sierra Leone, 

St. Thomas, 
Barbadoes, 
Wupperthal, s. a. 
Okkak, Labrador, 


Jamaica, % 
Nellore, Cey!on, 
Benares, 

St. Kit’s, 

‘Tanjore, G. 


Peceekakacers 
Su rRZ Er zur Zz o 


Philipolis, s. a. 
Lichtentels, Green- 


land, U. B. 
Madschar, Asiat. 

Russia, G. M.S. 
Okkak, Labrador, vu. B. 
Boschesfeld, s. A. LL.M. 
Bethany, s. A. B. M. 
Shoosha, Asiat. Rus- 

sia, G. M. Ss. 


Kishnagur, N. 1. c. M. 
Hopedale,Labrador, vu.B. 


L. 
Kidderpore, N.1.  L. M. 
Cyprus, A. B.C. 
A. B.C. 
Cotta, Ceylon, Cc. M. 
Burnshill, s. a. G. M. 


Karass, Asiat. Rus- 


sia, G. M.S. 
Jerusalem, A. B.C. 
Digah, N. 1. E. B. M. 
Madura, Ssa.1. A. B.C. 
Frederickstahl, Green- 

land, U. B. 
Serampore, Ss. M. 


Groenekloof, s. A. vU. B 
Mangalore, N. 1. G. M. 8. 
Wupperthal, s. a. R. 


& 


Groenekloof, s. A. U. B. 
Molito, s. A. F. M, 
Dacca, N. 1. Ss. M, 
Monghyr, 8.1. E. B. M. 
West Indies, S. M. 8, 
Smyrna, L. J. 8, 
Scio, A. B.C, 
Catro, Cc. M, 
Tobago, U. B, 
Zoolahs,$.A. A. B.C 
Burdwan, N. 1. Cc. M. 
Cherrapoonjee, N.1. S. M 
China, A. E. 8, 
Madras, w.M, 
Corfu, L. M. 


= 
. 


Loodiana, N. 1. A. W. 
Delaware Indians, Uv. B. 
Stellenbosch, s. A. R. M. 
Lichienfels,Greenl’d, u.B. 


Nain, Labrador, __v. B. 
Elim, s. A. U. B. 
Shawanees, A. B. B. 
Hilo, sa. 1. A. B.C. 





Lyons, Lorenzo 


Macbriar. John 
Mack Jobn 

Mackay, W.S. 
Mackintosh, L. 
Maer, Edward 
Manzie, 
Marsh, Cutting 





Marshman, J., p. p. 


Marshman, J. C. 
Mason, Francis 
Mather, R. C, 
Mault, Charles 
May, C. T. 
M’Leod, D. C. 
Mead, Charles 
Medhurst, W. H. 


M’Ewen, James 


Meigs, Benjamin C. 


Meisner, —— 
Mehlhose, —— 
Melville, John 
Menzel, —— 
Merrick, James L. 
Merrill, Moses 
Messer, J. G. 
Meyer, —— 
Meyer, 
Miksch, 
Miller, William 
Mirans, James 
Mitchell, James 
Moffat, Rob. 
Mohue, —— 
Monro, Joha 








Monroe, William C. 


Moore, James 
Moore, W. 
Morgan, John 
Morhardt, 
Morrish, —— 
Morse, William 
Mortier, J. 
Morton, W. 
Muhibauser, J. G. 
Maller, 
Maller, 
Maller, ‘Theodore 
Mundy, George 
Munger, Sendol B. 
Mantzer, 
Murray, T. 














Muzzy, Clarendon F. 


Mylne, William 


Nauhaus, —— 
Nesbit, Robert 
Nevins, Elbert 
Newton, John 
Newby, 
Nicolayson, John 
Niven, Robert 
Norton, Thomas 
Nott, Henry 
Noyes, —— 





Oakley, W. 
Oncken, J. G. 
Orsmond, J. M. 


Palmer, Marcus 
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Hawaii, sa.1. a. B. Cc. 
M. 

Macarthy Isl. w. a. w.M. 
Serampore, S.M. 
Calcutta, C. Be 
Allahabad, n. 1. L. M. 
Sierra Leone, w. M, 
West ladies, w. M. 


Stockbridge Ind’s, a. B. c. 
Scrampore, S. M. 
Serampore, S. M. 
Tavoy, Birmah, A. B. B. 


Henares, L. M. 
Nagercoil, s. 1. L, M. 
Jamaica, Cc. M. 
Cherokees, A. M. 
Neyoor, 8. 1. L. M. 
Canton, k. Me 
Northern India, a. w. F. 


Tillipally, Ceylon, a. B.C. 
Hopedale,Labrador, u.B. 
Lichtenau, Greeul'd, u.B. 
Haukey, s. a. L. M. 
Hebron, Labrador, vu. B. 
Persia, A. B. Ce 
Otoes & Omahaws, a.B.B. 
Uitenhage, s. a. L. M. 


Groenekloof, s. A. U. B. 
St. Jan, U. B. 
N. Fairfield, u.c. vu. B. 
Nagercoil, 8. 1. L. M. 
Berbice, L. M. 


Poonab, W. Ind., s. mM. s. 


Lattakoo, s. a. L. M. 
Antigua, U. B. 
Grahamstown, 8. A. L. M. 
Hayti, A. B. B. 
Gorruckpore, N.1. C. M. 
Monghyr, N.1. E. B. M. 


Puriri, N. Zealand, c. M. 
Okkak, Labrador, 
Antigua, 

West ladies, 

St. Vincents, 


U. B. 
U. B. 
c. M. 
w. M. 
Howrah, nN. 1. G. P. 8. 
Trinidad, c. M. 
Lichtenau,Green!’d, vu. B. 
St. Croix, U. B. 
Cairo, Cc. M. 
Chinsurah, 8. 1. L. M. 
Bombay, A. B.C. 
Antigua, 
Jamaica, w. M. 
Southern India, A. B. Cc. 
Liberia, A. B. B. 
N. 
Gnadenthal,s. a.  U. B- 
Poonah, w. 1. 8. M. 8 
Java, A. B.C. 
Northern India, a. w. F. 
Antigua, U. B. 
Jerusalem, fon. Fo. Be 
Caffres, s. A. G. M. 
c. M. 


Allepie, s. 1. 2 
Hankey city, Tahiti, L. M. 


India, F. W. B. 

oO. 

Kandy, Ceylon, c. M. 

Hamburg, A. B. B. 

Bogue Town,Tahiti, L.m. 

P. 

Fairfield, Ark. Cher- 
okees, A. B.C. 
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Palmer, Samuel Caffres, s. A. WwW. M. 
Parker, Benjamin W. Kaneohe, sa. i. A. B.C. 
Parker, Veter, mM. pb. Canton, aA. B. CG 
Parkes, —— West Indies, Ww. M. 
Parry, J. Sahebguaj,N.1. 9S. M. 

*assavant, —— Surinam, U. B. 
Paterson, James Berhampore, N.1. LL. M. 


Paul, John Upper Canada, = W. M. 


Pearce, George Calcutta, E. B. M. 
Pearce, William H. Calcutta, F. B. M. 
Pease, Lorenzo W. Cyprus, A. B.C. 


Peet, Joseph Cottayam, s. 1. Cc. M. 


Peéllisier, G, P. Caledon, s. A. F. M. 
Penney, C. Bahama, Ww. M. 
Penney, James Calcutta, E. B. M. 
Pennock, Thomas = Jamaica, Ww. M. 
Pensel, —— Jamaica, U. B. 





Percival, Peter Jaffna, Ceylon, W. M. 
Perkins, Justin Nestoriaus, A. B. © 
Perry, J. M.5. Ceylon, A. B.C. 
Pettitt, G. Madras, 7 c.M. 
> a Shoosha, Asiat. Rus- 

Pfander, C. G, oe - oe 
Philip, John, pn. p. = Cape Town, L. M. 
Phillipo, —— Jamaica, E. B. M. 
Phillips, —— India, F. W. B. 
Philp, John Demerara, W. M. 
Piffard, C. Kidderpore, N. 1. L. M. 
Pilley, James Jamaica, Ww. M. 
Pitman, Charles Hervey Island, L. M. 
Platt, George Borabora, Soc. 1, L. M. 
Plattner, —— St. Jan. U. B. 
Pleiffer, Jamaica, U. B. 
Poor, Daniel, D. D.  Batticouta, Ceylon, a.x.c. 
Popp, —— St. Croix, U. B. 
Porter, Edward Chicacole, s. 1. L. M. 
Porter, Joseph Northern India, A. Ww. F. 


pease Creek Path, Cher- 

Potter, William aaa” a ae 
Powers, Philander OQ. Broosa, Asia Minor, A.x.c. 
Preece, James Puriri, N. Zealand, c. Mm. 
Pritchard, George = WilksHarbor,'Tahiti, L.m. 


Pugh, T. Bahama, Ww. M. 
Q. 

Quant, —— West Indies, FE. B. M. 
R. 

Raban, John Freetown, w. A. Cc. M. 

Raboue, Stephen Polynesia, wW.M. 

Ramsey, Wim. Bombay, A. B.C, 

Rathbone, J. Barbadoes, Ww. M. 

Rattray, Charles Orange Field, Es- 

: sequebo, L. M, 
Rayner, M. Demerara, Ww. M, 
Read, Hollis Bombay, A. B.C, 
Reed, Alanson Bankok, Siam, a. B. B, 
Reid, John Bellary, s. 4, L. M, 
Renkewitz, —— Jamaica, A.B. 


Reynolds, Robert V. Gorruckpore, N.1. Cc. M. 
Richards, Wiliam Lahaina, sa. 1. 





A. B.C, 
Richey, M. St. Vincents, dy ~~ 
Richter, ; New Herrnhut, 
Greenland, U. B. 
Rickseeker, —— Jamaica, U. B. 
Riggs, Elias Argos, Greece, A. B.C. 
Riis, A. Ashantees, WwW. A. G.M 
Rabeholm, C. C. Barripore, Nn. 1. s. M. 
Rae, James Goahatty, Assam, — s. mM, 
Robbins, —— Jamaica, U. B. 
Robbins Samuel P. Sumatra, A. B.C. 
Robertson, J. J. p.p. Athens, A. EF. 
Robinson, Charles = Bankok, Siam, a. B.c. 
Robinson, W. Calcutta, S. M. 
Robson, Adam Port Elizabeth, s,a. L. Mm, 
Rodgerson, John Marquesas, L. M, 
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togers, William S. Northern India, 


Rosen, D. 
Rolland, John 
tollia, David B. 


Ross, John 


Ross, John 
Rowden, J. 


Saas, Christopher 
Samuel. P. 
Sanders, W. 
Sandys, ‘Timothy 
Satchell, W. 
Sawyer, David 
Scharracks, —— 


Schauffler, Wm. G. 


Shaw, Barnabas 
Schick, 
Schlenker, C. F. 
Schhenz, C. F. 
Shepstone, W. 





Schmelen, John H. 
Schmid, Bernhard 
Schneider, Benjamin 


Schneider, E. 
Schmidt, —— 
Schmidt, —— 
Schmitz, 
Schon, J. F. 

Scholefield, —— 
Schopman, —— 





Shrewsbury, W. J. 
Schurmann, J. A. 


Scott, James 


Scudder, John M.D. 


Seccombe, —— 
Seitz, —— 
Selkirk, James 
Seys, John 
Shaw, John 
Sheldon, D. N. 
Shuck, J. L. 
Siers, Hendrick 
Simon, —— 
Simons, Thomas 
Simons, —— 


Simpson, Alexander 


Simpson, Gloster, 
Simpson, John 
Simpson, F. C. 
Slater, Leonard 
Slatyer, William 
Smedley, Joseph 
Smith, Eli 
Smith, John 
Smith, Lowell 
Smith, W. 
Smith, W. 
Smylie, H. 
Sonderman, —— 


Southgate, Horatio 
Spalding, Heury H. 


Sparmeyer, —— 


Spaulding, Ephraim 


Spaulding, Levi 
Sprémberg, —— 


Stallworthy, —— 


Stallybrass, Edward 


Staude, —— 
Stein, —— 
Stepney, —— 





[Fes. 


. A.W. F, 
Nazareth, s.1.  G. p. s, 
Jeersheba, s. a. F. M. 

Creek Indians, a. B, RB. 
Fearn Chapel, 

Berbice, L. M. 
Pirrie, s. a. G. M. 
Jamaica, Ww. M,. 
s. 
Theopolis, s. a. L. M. 
Jamaica, W. M. 
Sierra leone, W. Aa. w.o., 
Calcutta, Cc. M, 
Caffres, s. A. W.M. 
Upper Canada, sw. gy, 
West Indies, W.M, 
Constantinople, A. B. ¢, 
Cape ‘Town, Ww. M, 
Autigua, U. B. 
Sierra Leone, Cc. M, 
Malta, Cc. M. 
Catires, Ww, M, 
Komaggas, S.A. L. M, 
Mayaveram, S.1.  ¢. M, 
Broosa, A. B.C, 
Shkoosha, A. Rus. G. m. s, 
St. Thomas, U. B. 
St. Jan, U. B. 
Surinam, U. B. 
Sierra Leone, Cc. M, 
Jamaica, U. B. 
Elim, s. A. U. BR. 
Hottentots, Ww. M. 
Benares, L. M. 
West Coast, Es- 

sequebo, L. M. 
Chavagacherry, 

Ceylon, eS es 
West Indies, Ww. M, 
St. Kitts, U. B. 
Cotta, Ceylon, c. M. 
Liberia, A. M. 
Bahama, W. M. 
Paris, A. B. B. 
Bankok, Siam, A. B. B. 


Colombo, Ceylon, E. B. M. 


St. Kitt’s, U. B. 
Ava, Birmah, A. B. B. 
West Indies, Ww. M. 


Blest Town, Eimeo, L. M. 
Liberia, A.M. 
Green Island, W.1. $.M.5. 
Trichinopoly, s.1. E.-B.M. 
Ottawas, ALB. B, 
Clarendon, Jamaica, L.M. 
Arkansas, Choct. A.B. B. 


Beyroot, A. B.C. 
Madras, L. M. 
Ewa, sa. I. A. B.C. 
Benares, L. M. 
Benares, Cc. M. 
Sadamahl, N. 1. S. M. 
Guadenthal,s. a. -U. B. 
Persia, A. E. 


Rocky Mt. Indians, A.B.¢. 
Friedensberg, U. B. 
Labaina, sA.1. A. B.C. 
Oodooville, Ceyl. A. B.C: 
Shoosha, Asiatic 

Russia, G. M.S. 
Marquesas Isl. L. M. 
Selinginsk, Siberia, L. M- 
St. Croix, U. B. 
Gnacenthal, s, A. U- B- 
West Indies, w. M. 
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Stevens, Edwin Canton, A. B.C. | 
Stevens, Jed. D. Sioux Indians, A. B.C. | 
Stock, —— Hebron, Labrador, vu. “ 
Stoltz, —— Gnadenthal, ia | 
Stottz, —— Enon, s. a. U. “ 
Stone, Cyrus Souken, A. B.C. | 
Scott, Ralph Trine omalee, Ceyl. w.M. | 
Starman, —— Okkak, Labrador, v. B. | 
Sunday, John Upper Canada, W.M. | 
Sutton, Amos Cuuack, India, G. B. M. | 
Swan, William Selinginsk, Si beria, L. M. | 
Sybrecht, —— St. T homas, U. B. | | 
7. | 
Talley, Alexander Choctaws, A.M. 
Taylor, Jamaica, E. B. M. 
Taylor, Barbadoes, U. B. 
Taylor, Joseph Belgaum, s. 1. L. M. 
Taylor, R. New Zealand, Cc. M. 
Taylor, R. B. George ‘Town, Dem. L.m. 
Temple, Daniel Smyrna, A. B.C. 
Terlinden, —— W orcester, S. A. R.M. 
Teutsch, Elim, s. a. U. B. 
Thomas, James Howrah, N.1.  E. BLN 
Thomas, John Polynesia, Ww. M. 
Thomas, W. Calcutta, Ss. M. 
Thompson, A.C. ‘Tanjore, s. 1. G.P.S. | 
Thompson, J. C,. Calcutta, c. M. 
‘Thompson, J. C. Guilon, s. 1. L. M. 
Thompson, J. F. Delhi, Ss. M. 
‘Thompson, James L. Cyprus, A. B.C. 
Thomson, Wm. M. Beyroot, A. B. € 
Thraen, —— Antigua, U. B. 
Thurston, Asa, Kailua, SA. I. A. B.C. 

. . emel-en-Aarde, 

Tietze, F.C. : SA. "7 

: , New Herrnhut, Green- 
Tietzen, land, U. B. | 
Tinker, Reuben Honolulu, sa. 1. A. B.C. 
Tinson, —— Jamaica, E. B. M. | 
Todd, William Madura, s. 1. A. B. C. | 
Toyne, Elijah Galle, Ceylon, Ww. M. | 
Turner, Peter Polynesia, W. M. | 
Tracy, Ira Singapore, A. . c. 
Tracy, William Southern India, A. B. Cc. 
Treu, Surinam, "’ B. 
Travelli, Joseph S. Singapore, A. B. C. 
Trimnell, G. C, Baddagame, Ceyl. c.™. 
Trott, J. ‘J. Cherokees, U. M. 
T ucker, C. Polynesia, W. M. 
Tucker, Eber Arkansas, Choct. A.B. B. 
Tucker, John Madras, Cc. M. 

U. 
Ulbricht, —— 5 wen vane Green- 
and, U. B. 
V. 
Van Lingen, ——  Graaf’s Reinet,s. a. L.M. 
Vigis, E. Demerara, WwW. M. 
Venable, Henry J. Zoolahs, s. a. A. B.C. 
Vine, John pemrnaey ene, L.M. 
Chummerah, Bir- 

Vinton, J. H. ; mah, A. B. B. 
Vogler, —— New Fairfield, U.C. 
Voigt, —— Surinam, U. B. 
Vos, Atie Tulbagh, s. A. L. M. 

WwW. 
Waddel, H. M. Cornwall, Jamaica, s.M.s. 
Wade, Jonathan Tavoy, —— A. B. B. 
ral: Mangungu, N. Zea- 
Wallis, James ; lod w. mu. | 
Ward, N. M. Padang ,Sumatra, E. B. M. 


Ward, F.D.W. — Southern India, a. B. “~ 





Watkins, James, Polynesia, Ww. M. 
Watt, C. D. George ‘Town, Deme- 
rara, L. M. 
Walton, George Salem, s. 1. L. M. 
| Walton, James Antigua, Ww. M. 
Washburn, Cephas Dwight, Ark.Cher. a.n.c. 
Watson, James Lucea, Jamaica, s. M. s. 


Wellington Valley, 


Watson, W. N.S. Wales c.M 








Waymouth, —— West Indies, Ww. M. 
| Webb, Abner Rangoon,Birmah, a. B. B. 
W edloc k, William Jamaica, w. M. 
| Weitbrecht, J. J. Burdwan, N. 1. c. M. 
West, —— West lndies, w. M. 
ms > Mangungu, N. Zea- 
White. W. land, -. 
Whitehouse, Jamaica, |, C: Be Me 
Whiteley, John Mangungs, N. Ze yt =. 
Whiting, George B. Jerusalem, A. B.C 
W hitney, Samuel Kauai, sa. I. A. B.C. 
Wied, St. Thomas, U. B. 
Williams, Henry Paihea, N. Zealand, c. M. 
Williams, Jobn Raiatea, Soc. Isl. Lb. Mm. 
Williams, --— West Indies, w. M. 


| Williams, Loring S. Bethabara, Choe. A. B. c. 


Ugaruawahia, N. Zea- 





yr: ° - , 
Williams, W. lend, oo. 
Williams, William Tuscarora Indians, A B.c. 
Williamson, Joseph Soory, N. 1. E. B. M 
Williamson, Thomas Sioux Indians, A.B. c. 
Wilkinson, Henry Bathurst, Ww. A.W. M. 
Wilkinson, Michael Gorruckpore, N. 1. c. M. 
Willard, Erastus France, A. B. B. 
Willmarth, J. M. France, A. B. B. 
Wilson, Alex. E. m.p. Zoolas, 8. A. A. B. Ge 
Wilson, Beverley Liberia, A. M. 
Wilson, Charles Waugh-Town, Tab. L.M. 
Wilson, James Northern India, a. W. F. 
Wilson, John A. Puriri, N. Zealand, ¢.M. 
Wilson, John L. Cape Palmas,W.A. A.B.C. 
Wilson, John Sombay, 5. M.S. 
Wilson, S. 8. Malta, L. M. 
Wimmer, Michael Ste inkopft, S.A. L. M. 
Winslow, Miron Ceylon, A. B.C. 
Wolfe, Samuel no ong L. M. 
, Shoosha, Asiat. 
Wolters, J. T. ; Russia, G. M.S. 
Wood, J. St. V ee . w. M. 
, Luk- fo-a ta 10C- 
Wood, Joel laws, a. BC. 
Woodcock, John Cottayam, 8. I. c. M. 
, k St. Thomas in the 
Wooldridge, John ; East, Jamaica, 
Worcester, Sam. A. Parkhill, Ark.Cher. a.B.c. 
Wray, Jobn N. Amst’m, Berbice, L.m. 
Wright, Alfred Wheelock, Choc. A. B.C. 
Wright, Asher Seneca ladians, a. B. Cc. 
=) ’ . 
, Madschar, Asiat. 
“ arthner, J. ; Russia, G. M.S. 
Be 
Yate, W. New Zealand, c. M. 
Yates, W. Calcutta, FE. B. M. 
Young, Samuel Hottentots, Ww. M. 
Y oungblood, Wm. = Java, _A. B.C, 
Yuille, Robert Selinginsk, Siberia, 1. M. 
Z. 
Zahn,—— Tulbach, s. A. R. M. 
Shoosha, Asiat. 
Zaremba, F. ; Russia, G. M. 8. 
Zellner, —— Antigua, U. B. 
Zetzsche, —— Antigua, U. B. 
Zippel, Barbadoes, U. B. 
Zorn, Jamaica, U. B. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Greek Testument, with English | 
Notes, Critical, Philological, and Ex- | 
egetical, partly selected and arranged | 


from the best commentators, ancient 
and modern, but chicfly original ; the 
whole being specially adapted to the 
use of academical students, candidates | 
for the sacred office, and ministers of 
the gospel ; although also intended as 
a manual edition for the use of theo- 
logical readers in general. By the 
Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D. D., F. 8S. A., 
Vicar of Bisbruvoke, Rutland, ( Eng.) 
Two volumes, 8vo. Boston: Perkins 
& Marvin. pp. 629, 631. 

WE are glad to announce the publication of 
this Testament. The style of the mechanical 
execution, and the whole appearance of the 
volumes, are of the most finished character. We 
have reason to know that the Greek text is 
printed with great correctness. In respect to 
the character aud merits of the work, we here 
quote the testimony of Prof. Stuart. 


“The second edition of this work, receuily 





out of press in Eugland, and corrected, greatly 


enlarged, and considerably improved by the 


editor, is the oue from which the American 
edition is copied. It contains the original Greek 
of the New Testament, froin the text of Robert 
Stephens, with such critical marks and anno- 
tations as will inform the reader what alterations 
have been since made, and the judgment of the 
editor what value shon!ld be attached to them. 
‘The notes, which are very numerous, are 
printed beneath the text on each page; so that 
the convenience of the student is thus consulted. 





They are drawn from a great variety of sources, 
ancient and modern, as well as from the author’s 
own mind. Previously to the publication of 
this work, Dr. Bloomtield published a Recensio 
Synoptica of commentators on the New Tes- 
tament; a work not unlike to Poole’s Synopsis 
Criticorum, excepting that it brings the account | 
of critical remarks down to the time in which | 
the author wrote. By the composition of such 
a work, Dr. B. must have been peculiarly 
wrepared to make annotations of bis own on the 
New Testament. His other studies also have 
contributed to reuder him a learned and mature 
Greek scholar. 

“ The title-page, as copied above, shows the | 
eh plan and object of the work. The 
*reface to the second edition states, that the 
editor has not only consulted commentaries | 
more extensively than before. but looked through | 
the works of the eavclier reformers, both on the 
continent of Europe and in England, in order | 
to gather their views of particular texts of | 
Scripture. The punctuation of the text, the 
marginal references or parallels, ete., have all 
been the subject of special attention, and will be | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


found to be improved. Notes which discuss the 
subject of true readings, and also that of Greek 


idioms, have been enlarged. The additions to 
the exegetical notes are very numerous; illus- 
trations from the classical writers, and partic. 
ularly from Josephus and Philo-Judeus, (tor the 
n.ost part original,) have been incorporated with 
them. A short troduction, literary and critical, 
to all the books of the New ‘Testament is given ; 
the quotations from the Old Testament are 
more amply exhibited and discussed ; and 
remarks on the most difficult’ passages have 
been much more amply made than in the first 
edition. 

“At the close are two very useful Indexes ; 
the one of the principal Greek words and phrases 
commented upon in the course of the notes; 
and the other of special and important matters 
which are treated of in the same.” 


We may here remark that intelligent laymen, 
as well as clergymen, will find Dr. Bloomfield’s 
Notes of great utility as a guide in the study of 
the New ‘Testament. 


2. Reports and Proceedings of the Sta- 
tistical Society of London. 


We have received the reports and the monthly 
papers of this society, from its commencement, 
m 1835. The association was established for 
the purpose of procuring, arranging, and pub- 
lishing ‘‘ facts calculated to illustrate the condi- 
tion and prospects of society.” The subjects to 
which its attention is directed, are, 1. Economi- 
cal statistics, embracing, 1. The statistics of the 
natural productions and the agriculture of na- 
tions; 2. Of manufactures; 3. Of commerce 
and currency; 4. Of the distribution of wealth. 
I}. Politica! statistics, furnishing, 1. The facts 
relating to the elements of political institutions, 
the nuinber of electors, jurors, ete. 2. The sta- 
tistics of national expenditure, and of civil and 
military establishments. JIL. Medical statistics, 
under three subdivisions, including population. 
1V. Moral statistics, comprehending, 1. The 
statistics of literaimre; 2. Of education; 3. Of 
religious instruction and ecclesiastical institu. 
tions; 4. Of crime. The great objects of the 


| society seem to be prosecuted with a commen- 


dable degree of intelligence and zeal. 


3. A Historical View of the Council of 
Nice, with a Translation of Docu- 
ments. By the Rev. Isaac Boyle, A. M. 
Boston : James B. Dow. 1836. pp. 62. 


The publisher of the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius Pamphilus, (translated by the Rev. 
C. F. Cruse,) being about to furnish another 
edition of the work, requested Mr. Boyle to 
translate certain documents relating to the cele- 
brated Council of Nice, which assembled A. D. 
324, the year immediately following that at 
which the history of Eusebius terminates. Mr. 
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Bovle, perceiving that the documents would be 
better understood, if preceded by a short and 
connected view of the origin of the Arian con- 
troversy, and of the proc eedings of the Council 
of Nice, has ac ‘cordingly prefixed such a view, 
T his historical sketch is written with candor 

aud fidelity. ‘The translation of the documeuts 
seems to be exceedingly well done. 


4. Inaugural Address before the Trustees | 


delivered 
S. 


of Newark College, Del., 
April 26, 1836. By the Rev. R. 
Mason, D. D., President. pp. 27 


The object of Dr. Mason, in this Address, is | 
to point out the fitness of a collegiate course ‘for 
the improvement of the mind and the advance- 
ment of knowledge. ‘The proper training of the | 
mind, 1 is remarked, requires, The Tegula- 
tion and AMiscipli ine of tts several faculties and 
powe rs; 2. The furnishing of it with as broad a 
foundation as possible for the erection of an ex- 
tensive superstructure of learning and wisdom ; 
P ad 3. "The inculcation of those sound principles 
by which the acquisitions of the mind may be 
most correctly, most judiciously, and most use- | 
fully employed. These topies are happily and 

ably illustrated. We are glad to see such sen- 
tences as the following; ‘The student is to be | 
taught, that unless his kno wledge have con- | 
tinual reference to the immortality of the soul, | 
to the glory of God, the benefit of his fellow- | 
creatures, and his own spiritual as well as tem- 
poral advancement, its acquisition may prove 
worse than vain, it may prove a curse both to 
himself and to his race.”? 


5. An Inaugural Discourse, delivered at 
Williams College, Sept. 15, 1836. By | 
Mark Hopkins, President of the Col 
lege. pp. 31. 


We have read this Address with much sat- 
isfaction. Though on a subject—educ aon 
whic ‘+h some men are disposed to regard ¢ 
jejune and unprofitable, yet there isa oa 
and ori ginality in many of ihe remarks aud 
illustrations, which will well repay the attention 
of the most fastidious reader. If our limits 
would at all permit, we would gladly copy a | 
number of passages. Presideut Hopkins con- | 
siders that a wise svstem of education will 
regard man, first, as possessed of a body which 
is to be kept in health and vigor; second, as 
wossessed of intellectual faculties whose object 
is truth; third, as having faculties whose object 
is beauty ; fourth, as “possessed of a mora! 
nature, the object of which is goodness; and 
fifth, as susceptible of the influence of habit. 
Some striking remarks are found under the 
third and fifth heads. From these general con- 
reg een. the author proceeds to consider how 
far the course pursued in our colleges is adapted 
to altain the ends mentioned, and to meet the 
wants of the community. In so doing, he an- 
swers the objections that colleges destroy physical 
vigor; that they are not practical ; that they 
do not keep up with the spirit of the age; that 
they are aristocratic ; and that they” do not 
teach manners. ‘The Address closes with ex- 
pressing the earnest desire that the college may 
continue to be, what it has been, in its happy 
influence on the reat interests of revivals of 





|; SAMUEL WOOD, D. D 


| Unitarian. .cccccccsccccces 





religion, and of missions to the heathen. 


QUARTERLY LIST OF DEATHS. 





QUART ERLY LIS T 


or 


DEATES 
of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 


SAMUFL JOHNSON, et. 44, Cong. Wiothrop, Maine, Nov. 
16, 1538. 
mt. 


1536. 


85, Cong. Boscawen, New 


Hampshire, Dec. 24, 
ELUAH fee 
Dept Ido 
WIL. iit G. 
10. 
LEMUEL LE-BARRON, 
ABEL CONANT, Unit. 


wt. 38, Cong. W. Boylston, Massachusetts, 
28, Baptist, 


wt. 90, Rochester, Mass Oct, 
Leominster, Mass. Dec. 6. 


TR ASK, et. Lincoln, Mass. Oct. 


JOSEPH GRAFTON, et, 79, Baptist, Newton, Mase. Dec. 16, 
on FISHER, e#t. 59, Windham, Connecticut, Sept. 29, 


| REUBEN IVES, Cheshire, Conn. Oct. 14. 


| JOHN R. McDOWALL, et. 35, Pres. New York City, New 
York, Dec. 14, 1836. 


CONDIT, et. 65, 
24, 13836. 
OLIVER BEALE, Meth. Baltimore, Maryland, Dec. 30, 1836. 


——s Ae FE, Baptist, Edgefield District, South Carolina, 
Oct. 25, 1836. 


| JOHN McGEE, et. 72, Meth. Smith Co. Tennessce, July 16, 
156. 


JAMES ALLEN, Meth. Massillon, Oho, se 27, 1836. 
JOHN H,. EEL LS, Pres. Elyria, Ohio, Dec. 


IRA Pres. Georgetown, Pennaylvania, Oct, 


Whole number in the above list, 16. 


SUMMARY. 
STATES. 


BialnGccccccccccces PT TTT 
New Himpahire....... o0 ce 
Massachusetts....+.. see 
Connecticut. sceccecs eeecee 
New Yoreccccccccccccs 
Pei nevivania ccccsess 
Marviand..... eco 

South Carolina...... 
Tenness@@..cecess 
OhiO. sees 


Not specified.seeesee evesece 


Total.cccccccces 
Sui of ali the ages speci- 


eeeeeeeeee OOP eee meee ee 


a! om we we ee Oe ee 


Total... ccoccccccccccceccece 


CU seceeceeeesereeeee & 


AVETUge AGC.c.ceeeee+- 596-10 


DENOMINATIONS. 
DATES, 

Congregational ..cesceccece 
Metho. ist Episcopal.ceeees 


Baptist .ccccccccccsesecsee 


1838. Jelv.cccccccccccsccs 
BEplemberesececeves 
Octolet.cocessccvees 
November.cccccoces 


Deceistet.ccrsccccee 


seeee 


Preshvterium. ccoceces 
Not specifiedsscccccececees 


Totaleccccccccccccccceccce 16 Tutalecoccccccccecccccece 





QUARTERLY LIST 
oF 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


WILLIAM DAVENPORT, Cong. ord. pastor, Perry, Maine, 
(ct. 19, 1836. 

JAMES THOMPSON, Cong. ord. evang. Perry, Me. Oct. 19. 

ISAAC CARLTON, Cong ord. evang. Perry, Me. Oct 19. 

JOHN HAVEN, Cong. ord. evang. York, Me. Dec. 14. 


JOSEPH LORING, Cong. inst. pastor, Lebanon, New Hamp- 
shire, Oct. 12, 1836. 

WILLIAM JOHN NEWMAN, Cong. ord. pastor, Stratham, 
N. H. Nov. 2. 

ELISHA RUCK WOOD, Cong. inst. pastor, Swanzey, N. H. 
Nov. 16. 


JOEL S. GRAVES, Baptist, 
Aug. 18, 1836. 
LUCIUS F. CLARK, Cong. ord. evan. Vt. Oct. 12, 


ord. evan. Pittsford, Vermont, 





ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


SETH RUNNEL , Cong. ord. evan. Vt. Oct. 12. 

——— SPRINGER, Cong. ord. evan. Vt. Oct. 12. 

SELAH ARMS, Cong. inst. pastor, Windham, Vt. Oct. 12._ 
CAL VIN GRANGER, Cong. inst. pastor, Nort‘ifield, Vt. 


De 
BENJ a MIN L. SWAN, Cong. ord. pastor, Fairhaven, Vt. 


Dec. 2, 
SAMUEL POLLARD, Cong. ord. evan. Weston, Vt. Dec. 
14. 


miss. Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 


DAVID pg 
Oct. 10, 


Cong. ord. 


336. 
LEVI M. POW ERS, Baptist, ord. pastor, Bolton, Mass. Oct. 
14. 


DANIEL HOPKINS EMERSON, Cong. ord. pastor, North- 
borough, Mass. Oct. 19. 

J. W. PARKIS, Baptist, ord. pastor, Tyngsborough, Mass. 
Oct. 19. 

ARTHUR 8S. TRAIN, Baptist, ord. pastor, Haverhill, Mass. 
Oct. 20. 

JONATHAN CRANE, Cong. ord. pastor, Attleborough, Mass. 


Oct. 20. 
8. J. MAY, Unitarian, inst. pastor, § Setinaie, Mass. Oct. 26. 
evan. Springfield, Mass. 


SIMEON H. CALHOUN, Cong. ord. 
Oct. 26. 
DUDLEY PHEI 


27. 

WATERMAN BURLINGGAME, Baptist, ord. pastor, Hing- 
ham, Mass. Oct. 29. 

THOMAS M. CLARK, Episcopal, ord. 
Nov. 5. 

CHARLES FOLLEN, Unit. ord. evan. Boston, Mass. Nov. 6. 

CHARLES PEABODY, Baptist, ord. pastor, West Sutton, 
Mass. Nov. 23. 

— TR! ASK, 


ISA AC R. BARBOUR, 
lov. 


23. 
ANDREW H. REED, Cong. inst. pastor, Mason, Mass. Nov. 


sPS, Cong. inst. pastor, Groton, Mass. Oct. 


rect. Boston, Mass. 


Cong. inst. pastor, Warren, Mass. Nov. 


Cong. inst. pastor, Charlton, Mass. 


JON: rt HAN FE. WOODBRIDGE, Cong. inst. pastor, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Nov. 24. 
DANIEL 'T. SMITH, Cong. ord. pastor, Sherburne, Mass. 
Vec. 7. 

8. H. KEELER, Cong. inst. 
Mass. Dec. 7. 

JOHN MITCHELL, Cong. inst. 
Dec. 8. 

JOUN STORRS, Cone. inst. pastor, Holliston, Mass. Dec. 20. 

CALVIN FOUTE, Cong. inst. pastor, Feeding Hills, West 
Springfield, M. iss. Dec, 21. 

HE NRY CL ARK, Baptist, inst. pastor, Taunton, Mass. Dec. 


pastor, Salisbury and Amesbury, 


pastor, Northampton, Mass. 


29. 
——-- _ LANE, Cong. inst. pastor, Westbrook, Mass. Dec. 


David BRIGHAM, Cong. inst. pastor, Framingham, Mass. 


Dec. 29. 
HENRY JACKSON, Baptist, inst. pastor, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, Dec. 14, 1336. 


EDWIN BRONSON, Pres. inst. pastor, Guilford, New York, 
July 14, 1836. 
— WILBUOUR, Baptist, ord. pastor, 
Y. Ang. 10. 
EDM ~ SMITH, Meth. 


Il. 
MYERS, 
 CONDIT, Pres. 


Lowville, Lewis Co. 
ms Bs 
nN. Y. 


ord. pastor, Pomfret, 


yoshi, Pres. inst. pastor, Waterville, 


JOHN ‘iL. ord. 
Oct. 5 

JAMES R. DAVENPORT, Pres. 
Oct. 14. 

JOHN A, 


19. 
HIRAM DYER, Pres. inst. mastor, Preston, N. Y. Oct. 20. 
BERIAH B. HOT CIIKISS, Pres. inst. pastor, Potsdam, N. Y. 
(ct. 266 
ALBERT YS 
N. 


pastor, Madison, N. Y. 


inst. pastor, Rye, N. Y. 


NASH, Pres. inst. pastor, Birmington, N. Y. Oct. 


Ly — Pres. inst. pastor, Ballston, Spa. 
THOLN FON A. MIL LS, Pres. ord. pastor, New York City, 
Vet, <6. 

RICHARD W. DICKINSON, 

Prestit. church, N. Y. City, 
JAMES a ANE, Pres, ord. 
N. aC N. ¥. Nov. 
ALBERT 1... “Mor. LADAY, 
N. Y. Nov. 6. 

——— HOSMER, Unit. inst. pastor, Buffalo, 
JAMES McDUUUGAL, Pres. inst. pastor, Leng Isl 
Dec 
DAVID L. 

Dec. 23. 
SOLOMON B. INGRAM, Cong. 
N. Y. Dec. 28. 
JOEL MANN, Pres. 
1337. 


Pres. 
Nov. 2. 
pastor, Madison st. Church, 


inst. pastor, Bowery 


Pres. ord. evan. East Hanover, 


N. Y. Nov. 16. 
and, N. Y. 
Pres. inst. 


OGDEN, pastor, Whitesboro’, N. Y. 


ord. pastor, 


N. Y. City, 


Sunderland, 


N. Y. Jan. 18 


inst. pastor, 


ARTHUR B. BRADFORD, Pres. inst. pastor, Clinton, New 
Jersey, June 29, 18356. 


——— TUCKER, Buptist, inst. pastor, Philac 
vania, Oct. 5, "1835, 

ALFRED A, MILLER, Fpis. 
Oct. 16. 

SAMUEL HENDERSON, 


Nov. 


*Iphia, Pennsy!- 


ord. dea. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pres. inst. pastor, Lelanon, Pa. 
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a ao German Ref. inst. pastor, Nittany Val- 

le y 2: e v 

JOSEPH WORREL, Pres. ord. pastor, Durham, Pa. Nov, 15, 

LESL = _— Pres. inst. pastor, Allen Township, Pa 

Nov. 1 3 

CH ARLES | WILLIAMSON, Pres. inst. pastor, Manayunk, 
Pa. . 30. 

BENJAMIN KELLAR, Eng. Evan. Luth. inst. pastor, Gettys- 
burgh, Pa. Dec. 4. 


THOMAS SAV AG 5, M. D. Epis. ord. dea. os Dis- 
trict of Columbia, July 17, 1836. 

JOHN PAYNE, Epis. ord. dea. D.C. July 

FRANCIS H. MeGU IRE, Epis. ord. dea. D. "S. July 17. 

ROBERT E. NORTHAM, Epis. ord. dea. July 17. 

LANCELOT B. MINOR, Epis. ord. dea. July 17. 

ALEXANDER M. MARBUORY, Epis. ord. dea. July 17, 

JULIEN E, SAWYER, Epis. ord. dea. July 17. 

JOSEPH BROWN, Pres. ord. evan. Augusta, Virginia, 
(ict. 28, 1836. 

ALEXANDER B B. McCORKLE, Pres. ord. evan. Augusta, 
Ch. Va. Oct. 28. 
WILLIAM SCHULL, 
THOMAS ATKINSON 

Va. Nov. Is. 


JOHN H. DRUMMOND, Epis. ord. dea. Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, Oct. 30, 1536. 

EDWARD WINTHROP, Epis. ord. dea. Lexington, Ky. 
Oct. 30. 

CHARLES 
30. 


» 3 ord. dea. Richmond, Va. Nov. 6. 
r. Epis. ord. dea. Lunenburgh Co, 


HIGGINSON, Epis. ord. dea. Lexington, Ky. Oct. 


THOMAS MAGRUDER, Pres. ord. pastor, Charlestcn, South 
Carolina, Dec. 11, 1836. 


WILLIAM T. HAMILTON, Pres. inst. pastor, Mobile, Ala- 
bama, April 24, 1836. 


SAMUEL P. pose, Cong. ord. F. Miss. Marietta, Ohio, 
May 8, 1836 
A. CL ARK, Epis. ord. dea. Ohio, Oct. 11. 
N. E. SPENC ER, Epis. ord. dea. Ohio, Oct. 11. 
T. H. QUINAN, "Epis. ord. dea. Ohio, Oct. 11. 
H. ‘“ Epis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 11. 
Ss. BRONS _ Epis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 11. 
H. “ SMITH, Ey vis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 11. 
A. EDW ARDS, Epis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 11. 
W. GRANVILLE, Epis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. II. 
J. lL. WARR ISON, Epis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. IL 
W. H. NEW MAN, Epis. ord. priest Ohio, Oct. ll. 
. T. EATON, Epis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 1, 
. BLEBSOF, Fpis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 11. 
| PUNDERSON, Epis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 11. 
M. LEAVENWORTH, Epis. ord. priest, Oct. 11. 
THOMAS BARROW , Epis. 7. priest, Oct. IL. 
VARNUM NOYES, Pres. inst. pastor, Guilford, Ohio, Oct. 2, 
——— ALAM McLAINE, Pres. inst. pastor, Washington, Ohio, 
Jec. 


PHILIP S. CLELLAND, Pres. ord. pastor, Jeffersonville, In- 
diana, Nov. 17, 1836. 

—— COWDREY, Cong. ord. 
Nov. 23. 

——— TRYON, Cong. ord. evan. Crawfordsville, Ind. Nov, 23. 


evan. Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Whole number in the above list, 106. 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF GENEVA, (Switzer.anp.) 


Founded by the Evangelical Society of Geneva. 







The following communication has been received by the Secretary of the American Education 
Society, for publication. 





Tue first thing that appeared necessary to effect the object of the Evan- 
gelical Society, was to found a school for theology, in which students might 
be instructed in the orthodox doctrines of the Reformation, instead of those 
Unitarian opinions which are now spread so extensively in Geneva and 
throughout France. 

The Evangelical Society effected this in the year 1831. Their school reports 
five professors,— 

Rev. T. H. Merve pv’ Ausieng, Pres. of the school and Prof. of Theol. Hist. 

Rev. L. Ganssen, Professor of Doctrinal Theology. 

Rev. A. Gatuanp, Professor of Practical Divinity. 

Rev. S. Preiswerk, Lecturer of the Old Testament. 

Rev. S. Pinter, Lecturer of the New Testament. 

The report of the school for 1836, was presented by Rev. T. H. Merle d’ 
Aubigné, on the 2d of June ult. We offer a few short extracts of that report. 


Friends of the School. 


The reverend gentleman, on presenting the report, read to the meetin 
various testimonies of the interest and affection felt towards the school, whic 
he had received from America, England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland and 
France. 

“ Your school,” writes one of the devoted friends to the spread of the gospel 
in France, “ your school is the centre of your labors; it is the most important 
part of your undertaking; it is that which, under present circumstances, can 
perhaps be done but by you alone; it is that which most recommends your 
society to strangers; and which, as it appears to me, is one of the necessities 
created by that awakening of religious feelings, which we witness.” 

The reverend gentleman, after reading some other extracts, added a few 
words: “It is, gentlemen, a most touching circumstance, and one that fills us 
with much joy, to see the churches of the Reformation thus giving us these 
valuable testimonies of their brotherly feelings towards us. They have under- 
stood that our cause is theirs, and theirs ours. They have seen that, weak and 
unworthy successors though we are of Calvin and Beza, yet that, united with 
our dear fellow-countrymen of ages long gone by, not only by the ties of the 
same faith, but of the same views of church discipline, the very end of our 
existence, as a society, is to maintain, as far as our means and weakness will 
allow us, the precious heritage of the faith once delivered to the saints, of the 
light of evangelical truth, of the Christian virtues and Christian graces trans- 
mitted to us by our fathers, and thus to prevent the church, led and nourished 
by them, from being separated by the corruption of its doctrines, from the other 
reformed churches. 
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Students who have left the School. 


Since the last report, two students, M. M. Martin and Daudet, have passed 
their great examination, and have been ordained ministers, with the laying on 
of hands of the pastors of the Established Reformed Church of France. Twelve 
who had studied either in part or altogether in the school, are now actively 
employed in the Lord’s vineyard. They have therein, different stations and 
different vocations, but all, as we hope, preach with one heart, the same salvation, 
Some are pastors of the Established Reformed Church, and one is curate of a 
pastor of that church. Others again, are pastors of new flocks, the members 
of which were previously all Roman Catholics ; and others, without having any 
definitive charge, are engaged in the work of evangelists. Lastly, there is a 
twelfth who is gone out as a missionary to preach the name of Christ in India. 
Thus, gentlemen, in all the ends which this institution has proposed to itself, 
there is but one pervading motive—a real catholicism. God has been pleased 
to imprint this character on our school: our sole end is, by the grace of God, 
to form ministers to preach the word; but, when formed, we leave them to 
employ themselves in that branch of the ministry to which their heavenly 
Master shall be pleased to call them. 


Theological Students and their Studies. 


If we compare our theological institution with those in the universities of 
Germany, England, or the seminaries of the United States, the number of our 
students will doubtless appear but smal]. But if we look at our institution as 
but newly established, and if we view it with reference to our present circum- 
stances, or even in proportion to analogous institutions of our own country, we 
shall understand that, in this respect also, we have many thanks to render to 
God. 

We have, at present, ten students in the Theological School ; twelve in the 
preparatory ;—twenty-two in all, beside four who are studying to prepare 
themselves to enter, and one who is preparing to pass his great examination. 

The course of lectures for the past year, embraces the following subjects,— 


Doctrines of Christianity. 

Morals of Christianity. 

Hebrew. 

Exposition of tne Old and New Testaments. 
Critical examination of the Bible. 

History of Theocracy, Church History, Archeology. 
Homilies, Polemical Divinity. 


The students have shown very great attention and application, and the exam- 
ination on the various subjects, which has taken place annually, at the school, 
after Easter, conducted on paper, has proved perfectly satisfactory. 

Private meetings, confined to the students, have taken place in the evening, 
at the houses of the different professors. 

The attempts of preaching which have been made by the students, prove 
their progress in that department. Their compositions have been rendered 
very interesting, from the practical Christianity with which they were im- 
pressed, and the knowledge of the word of God, for which they were 
remarkable. 

With the design of providing for pressing wants, or to improve themselves 
in the work of evangelists, meetings for edification have been held by the 
students, in places more or less distant from the town. 

Lastly, under the grace of God, our students have made great progress in 
serious dispositions and in feeling the high dignity of their calling. 


Expenses of the School. 


During the existence of the school for the two first years, the donations were 
very considerable. The following are the receipts and expenses of the last 
three years,— 


1833, £368 1334, £784 1835, £360 
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The surplus of the year 1834, above the other two years, is accounted for by 
the receipt of two extraordinary donations. One of £200 from a friend of the 

ospel in Geneva, and another of £ 212 from a friend to the gospel in America. 
But if these two extraordinary sums are subtracted, there remains a balance of 
£ 372 for that year, whence it appears that the average annual receipts of the 
school for these three years, may be reckoned at £ 360. 

On the other hand, the expenses of the school are £800 a year: the figures 
speak for themselves. It is evident, that if the receipts continue in their 
present proportion, the school must fail for want of support. But, whence 
comes this diminution which we have noticed during the three last years ? 
During this period, two other societies have been formed and nursed in the 
bosom of the parent society, both of them excellent societies, viz—one for 
selling Bibles (colportage), and another for evangelization. 

These societies have justly engaged the attention and interest of the friends 
of our society; and many of our subscribers have divided their donations 
amongst them all. 

Yet, gentlemen, at what moment more than the present, is there so much 
need of our school ; at a moment when, of two venerable institutions analogous 
to our own, established in two neighboring countries, one is expiring from want 
of pupils altogether, and the other has but one.* Will not believers, therefore, 
support our school, counting as it does twenty-two students, whose hearts are 
set upon Christ? Let not a single penny be withdrawn from societies so 
valuable as those of colportage and evangelization ; but, at the same time, let us 
call your attention to the necessities of the school, for, would it not be a 
singular means of advancing evangelization, to withdraw our support from 
institutions especially designed to form evangelists? and that too, at a moment 
when we are told on all sides, that the great obstacle in the way of evangelization, 
is a deficiency of ministers suitable to the work. It would be like digging up the 
foundations of a tower, under the fantastic notion of carrying them away, to 
add to the height of it.—Let us call to mind the words of our Lord: “These 
things ought ye to have done and not have left the others undone.” Matt. 
Xxill. 23. 


Since the above report of 1836, several piously disposed youths have pre- 
sented themselves for entrance into the school. The majority of pupils in the 
school, being children of the poor, it was necessary to supply them with money ; 
and these stipends amount to £24 per annum. 

This support has been granted only to those whose hearts, as far as man can ° 
judge, are really turned to God. 

The Christians of Geneva are too few, to sustain expenses so large as are 
those necessary to support the students and professors’ expenses (be it ob- 
served), not for Geneva, but for the church in general. 

It is for this reason, that we say to our fellow-christians beyond the seas: 


“Come over and help us.” Acts xvi. 9. 
The above communication was accompanied by the following letter :— 


Paris, October 12, 1836, 
Rev. Dr. Cogswell, Secretary American Education Society. 


Rev. AND DEAR Sir,—I transmit to you the accompanying letter, which 
the Rey. Mr. Merle d’ Aubigné, president of the new school of theology at 
Geneva, has addressed to you, and which he has requested me to forward. I 
know not what use you can make of it, inasmuch as you are restrained by your 
charter, as it is believed, from undertaking to do any thing for foreign countries. 
Perhaps a knowledge of the claims of the Evangelical Society of Geneva, and 
especially of the Theological School under its care, might lead some of the 
liberal Christians in Boston, to do something to aid that institution, through the 





* Missionary Institution at Lausanne, and Missionary Institution at Paris. 
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medium of the Foreign Evangelical Society at New York, of which the Rey. 
Prof. Proudfit, of the New York University, is the Corresponding Secretary, 
That society, it appears to me, is the proper organ for communicating aid from 
the American churches to the important seminary at Geneva; and I cannot but 
hope that something efficient may be done. You will see from the letter of 
Mr. Merle d’ Aubigné, that the prospect of that institution is in the highest 
degree encouraging, as well as that its wants are very pressing. Indeed, it 
ought to be endowed by the churches in our country. A more important 
enterprise could hardly be undertaken. 

I take the liberty of correcting a statement which Mr. Merle d’ Aubigné 
makes in regard to the Missionary Institution in this city. It was true, that, at 
the time when the Geneva Evangelical Society held its last annual meeting, (in 
the summer,) there was but one student in the mission-house here. But the 
number has since increased to nine, and several have been refused. 


I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
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Rospert Barrp. 





The Theological School at Geneva, is vastly important to the interests of 
Evangelical religion in that country, and it ought to be sustained either by 
Christians there or abroad. There can be no question on this point. It is 
probable that the Christians at Geneva will contribute to this object more and 
more every year. Such have been the operations of benevolent efforts in this 
country. ‘Till this shall be the case to a much larger extent than at present, 
the school at Geneva must receive assistance from abroad. And the churches 
in this country ought to bear their part—perhaps more may be expected, indeed 
ought to be expected from them. ‘The method of rendering assistance, men- 
tioned by the Rev. Mr. Baird, is undoubtedly the best that can be adopted. 
The Foreign Evangelical Society, whose centre of operations is at New York, 
is established for purposes of this kind, and is the right channel through which 
to afford the assistance desired. We have confidence in the society, and would 
warmly commend it to the patronage of the Christian community. Should any 
of the friends of Zion in New England, be disposed to aid in promoting the 
cause of Evangelical religion in Geneva, they have now a favorable opportunity 
to do it; and probably their contributions could never be more seasonably ren- 
dered, than at the present time. We are authorized to say, that any contribu- 
tions made for this purpose, if sent to John Tappan, Esq. or Messrs. Edwards & 
Stoddard, Boston, will be forwarded to the Foreign Evangelical Society at New 
York, and thence transmitted to the Evangelical Society at Geneva, for the 
objects stated in the report of the Rev. Mr. Merle d’ Aubigné. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” “To do good and to communi- 
cate, forget not ; for with such sacrifices, God is well pleased.” 











LETTER FROM DR. SCUDDER. 


THE LAST THURSDAY OF FEBRUARY. 


THE CRIES OF THE HEATHEN; 
OR, 


Their Spiritual Wants: a reason why Christians 
should observe the last Thursday of February 
as a season of fasting and prayer. 


Addressed to Ministers of the Gospel in the United States 
of America, by Dr. Scudder, Missionary at Ceylon. 
Beloved in the Lord. 


I REJOICE to look away occasionally 
from the scenes of darkness with which I am 
surrounded, and take a view of my native 
land. Itis, indeed, a delightsome land; a 
land enjoying more of the pure rays of 
heavenly light than any other under 
heaven. For fifteen years I have been 
watching your movements, and as year after 
year has rolled away, have rejoiced to wit- 
ness your exertions for the earth’s redemp- 
tion. You are engaged in a blessed work ; 
a work in which our divine Master rejoiced 
to spend his life. May grace be given you 
to prosecute it with more and more zeal, 
and while thus engaged, may you go for- 
ward praying with all prayer and supplica- 
tion in the spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance. On this latter sub- 


ject, the subject of prayer, I wish at this 


time to address you. If the conversion of 
the world delayeth, the want of a proper 
spirit of prayer willbe the grand reason of 
it. And is there no want here? If we are 
to judge from the outward appearance, 
there is. If this spirit were prevalent, it 
would manifest itself by such a sense of the 
misery of a perishing world, as to constrain 
Christians to attend our monthly and other 
concerts of prayer. Their very happiness 
would be identified with their attendance. 
Now does this obtain? If my information 
is correct, toa very great extent it does not. 
Perhaps it manifests itself in no case more 
marked, than in the neglect of the Annual 
Concert of Prayer for the Colleges; a con- 
cert held for the express purpose of praying 
that God will pour out his Spirit upon their 
young men, and qualify them to become 
laborers in his vineyard. And why is this? 
Have those who neglect it, no proper 
idea of the immense extent of the need of 
such laborers? This appears to be the case, 
ifl may judge from a letter which one of 
your number, a friend of mine, not long 
since wrote me. ‘ Few in this country,” 
says he, “are willing to believe that the 
heathen are so debased and wicked as they 
really are. They have an idea that they 
are ignorant, but still are innocent, and that 
a merciful God would not punish innocent 
beings.” That those who entertain such 
sentiments should very extensively attend 





the concert of prayer to which I just made 
reference, is not to be expected. 

The want of a general observance of this 
day, induced me, not long since, to come to 
the following determination. “ Resolved, 
in divine strength, that in view of the want 
of spiritual laborers for this Eastern world, I 
will write to the ministers of the gospel in 
the United States of America on the subject 
of the observance of the Annual Concert of 
Prayer for the Colleges.” I cannot but 
rejoice that I made this resolution, as I 
shall have an opportunity to furnish you 
with a number of facts, calculated, I trust, 
to counteract the evil which obtains from 
embracing the sentiments expressed in the 
letter of my friend; and which will, with 
the divine blessing, enable you to induce 
those who embrace them to set themselves 
to pray for a perishing world. I need 
hardly add, that when a proper spirit of 
prayer prevails, it will be followed by cor- 
respondent exertions to promote the cause 
for which they pray. 

That the heathen are both “ debased and 
wicked,” I will now proceed to show ; and 
this principally from the testimony of 
others. 

‘** It is by no means unnatural,” says Mr. 
Mill, the celebrated historian of India, “ for 
the religion of a rude people to unite op- 
posite qualities; to preach the most harsh 
austerities, and at the same time to encour- 
age the loosest morality. It may be a mat- 
ter of controversy, to what degree the 
indecent objects employed in the Hindoo 
worship, imply depravity of manners; but 
a religion which subjects to the eyes of its 
votaries the grossest images of sensual 
pleasure, and which ascribes to the supreme 
God an immense train of obscene acts, 
which has these engraved on the sacred 
cars; pourtrayed in the temples and pre- 
sented to the people as objects of adoration ; 
which pays worship to the Toni and the 
Lingum, cannot be regarded as favorable to 
chastity ; nor can it be supposed, when, to 
all these circumstances, is added the insti- 
tution of a number of girls attached to the 
temples, whose business is dancing and 
pollution, that chastity is a virtue en- 
couraged by the religion of the Hindoos.” 

Mr. Mill adds, that * naked Fakeers, who 
travel in pilgrimage about the country, 
swarm around the principal temples.” 

Again he adds, “* All European witnesses 
have been struck with the indelicacy of the 
Hindoos. The gross emblems and practices 
of their religion are well known. To the 
indecent prayers in their sacred books and 
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the practices which they describe both 
exceedingly numerous and exceedingly 
gross, we can here only allude; but the 
whole section may be seen in Halhed’s 
Gentoo Law. Both the writings and con- 
versation of the Hindoos abound with pas- 
sages which are shocking to European ears. 
Even in the popuiar and moral work en- 
titled Hetapadesa, there are parts which 
Dr. Wilkins, your learned and amiable 
librarian, could not translate ; although he 
remarks, that a Hindoo lady, from grosser 
habits, might hear them without a blush.” 
Mr. Ward, in speaking of heathen temples, 
says, * The temples for the worship of the 
Lingum are innumerable. The greater 
number of images in stone, are those of the 
Lingum. At Benares is one which six men 
can hardly grasp. In connection with what 
Mr. Ward says I would observe, that there 
is one of these shocking images at Ke- 
damaly, a celebrated bathing place near 
Tillipally, so large that it probably would 
take fifty people to carry it. 

Adverting to the general immorality of 
the temple worship, Mr. Ward says, 
** Many of the practices in the presence of 
the Hindoo idols in the very midst of their 
worship, are so dreadfully obscene, that ! 
am persuaded even the lowest London mob 
would not suffer the actors to escape with- 
out marks of their disapprobation; and yet 
the Hindoos expect nothing less than 
heaven for these works of merit. A great 
number of the Hindoo saints live in a state 
of perpetual intoxication ; nor do the Brum- 
hucharees, who follow the rules of the 


-Tintra Shasters, and practice unutterable 


abominations under what they call the 
forms of religion, ever doubt whether these 
acts are meritorious, and capable of raising 


the person to heaven. Though I have 
drawn away the veil from some of the 


scenes, yet the Christian public must give 
me credit respecting the rest, for they are 
so intolerably gross, that they cannot be 
fully dragged into public view. Even 
women of the town have worship performed 
in their filthy abodes by Brahmins, from 
which they expect rewards in a future 
State ; so completely absent from the Hin- 
doo mind is the Christian idea of purity of 
heart, and of the necessity of this, in order 
to approach God. “There are several 
stories in the Pooranas, respecting the 
origin of the Lingum worship; three of 
which I had translated, and actually inserted 
in this work, leaving out as much as pos- 
sible of their offensive parts, but in correet- 
ing the proofs, they appeared too gross, even 
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when refined as much as possible, to meet, 


the public eye. It is true I have omitted 
them with some reluctance, because I wish 
that the apologists for idolatry should be 


left without excuse, and that the sincere | 


Christian should know what those 


who | 


DR. SCUDDER. [Fes. 
‘* From these abominable stories, temples 
innumerable have arisen in India, and a 
Lingum placed in each of them and wor. 
shipped asa god. These temples, indeed, 
in Bengal, and many parts of Hindoostan, are 
far more numerous than those dedicated to 
any other idol; and the number of the 
daily worshippers of this scandalous image, 
even among the Hindoo women, who make 
the image with the clay of the Ganges 
every morning and evening, is beyond 
comparison, far greater than the worship- 
pers of all the other gods put together.” 

Soneret, in speaking of the temples, 
throughout India, says, ** They are covered 
with figures for the most part very obscene, 
representing the lives, victories, and mis- 
fortunes of the gods.”’ Again, in those dedi- 
cated to Siva, in which the Lingum is the 
principal figure, he says, ** The ceilings as 
well as the other parts are covered with 
obscene figures.”” 

Mr. Stirling, describing the black pagoda 
in the neighborhood of Juggernaut, says, 
‘* The human figures sculptured are gener- 
ally male and female in the most lewd and 
obscene attitudes.” Again, when describ- 
ing other temples near Juggernaut, he 
says, ‘that the courts which surround 
them, are strewed with figures of the 
Lingum; that the walls are covered with 
carvings of dancing nymphs, and with 
forms of the idols, Mahades and Paruvathe, 
generally in the most obscene attitudes. 
In the environs,” he adds, “is a large 
figure of the Lingum, forty feet in height, 
formed of a single shaft of stone, situated 
partly in a subterraneous vault and part 
rising into the centre of a great tower, 
which is said to have been built, round 
what Mr. Stirling calls ‘ this impure and 
degrading object of worship, after it had 
been set up and consecrated.’ ” 

Mr. Ward, in describing the religious 
festivals, says, ‘ As soon as the weil known 
sound of the drum is heard, calling the 
people to the midnight orgies, the dance 
and the song, whole multitudes assemble, 
and almost tread one upon another, and 
their joy keeps pace with the number of 
loose women and the gross obscenity of the 
songs. Gopalu, a Pundit, employed at the 
Serampore printing-office, and a very re- 
spectable man among the Hindoos, avowed 
to a friend of rine, that the only attractions 
on these occasions, were the women of ill 
fame and the filthy songs and dances; that 
these songs were so abominable, that a man 
of character, eren amongst them, was 
ashamed of being present; that if even he 
(Gopalu) remained, he concealed himself in 
a corner of the temple.” He added, “ that 
a song was scarcely tolerated which did not 
contain the most marked allusions to un- 
chastity, while those which were so abom- 
inable, that no person could repeat them 


wish to rob him of the Christian religion}out of the temple, received the loudest 


mean to leave in its stead.”’ 


plaudits. All this is done in the very face 
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of the idol; nor does the thought, “ Thou 
God seest me,” ever produce the slightest 
pause in these midnight revels. In open 
day, and in the most public streets of a 
large town, I have seen men entirely 
naked, dancing with unblushing effrontery 
before the idol, as it was carried in tri- 
umphant procession, encouraged by the 
smiles and eager gaze of the Brahmins. | 
Yet sights even worse than those, and such | 
as can never be described by the pen of a) 
Christian writer, are exhibited on the rivers | 
and in the public roads to thousands of | 
spectators at the Doorga festival, the most | 
popular and most crowded of all the Hindoo | 
festivals in Bengal; and which closes with | 
libations to the gods so powerlul, as to pro- | 
duce general intoxication. I have more | 
than once been filled with alarm as this | 
idolatrous procession has passed my house, | 
lest my children should go to the windows | 
and see the gross obscenity of the dancers. | 
What must be the state of morals in a 
country when its religious institutions and 
public shows, at which the whole popula- 
tion is present, thus sanctify vice, and carry 
the multitude into the very gulf of de- 
pravity and ruin.” 

Again, *‘ When the crowd assemble be- 
fore their temples, it is to enter upon orgies, 
which destroy every vestige of moral feel- 
ing, and excite to every outrage upon 
virtue.” 

Again, ‘* There is scarcely any thing in 
Hindooism in which a learned man can 
delight or of which a benevolent man can 
approve, and I am fully persuaded that 
there will soon be but one opinion on the 
subject, and that this opinion will be, that 
the Hindoo system is the most puerile, 
impure, and bloody, of any system of idolatry 
that was ever established on earth.” Again, 
“How shall I describe the unutterable 
abominations connected with the popular 
superstition. I have witnessed scenes 
which can be clothed in no language, and 
have heard of other abominations, practiced 
in the midst of religious rites and in the 
presence of the gods, which, if they could 
be described, would fill the Christian world 
with disgust and horror. Men are suffi- 
ciently corrupt by nature without any out- 
ward excitements to evil in the public 
festivals, nor have civil or spiritual terrors, 
the frowns of God and governors united, 
been found sufficient to keep within re- 
straint the overflowings of iniquity. But 
what must be the moral state of that 
country, where the sacred festivals, and the 
very forms of religion lead men to every 
species of vice.” 

“These festivals and public exhibiticns 
excite universal attention, and absorb, for 
weeks together, almost the whole of the 
public conversation ; and such is the enthu- 
siasm with which they are hailed, that the 
Whole country seems to be thrown into a 
ferment; health, property, time, business, 
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every thing is sacrificed to them. In this 
way are the people prepared to receive 
impression from their national institutions. 
If these institutions were favorable to virtue, 
the effects would be most happy; but as in 
addition to their fascination, they are ex- 
ceedingly calculated to corrupt the mind, 
the most dreadful consequences follow ; 
and vice, like a mighty torrent, flows 
through the plains of Bengal with the force 
of the flood-tide of the Ganges, carrying 
along with it young and old, the learned 
and the ignorant, rich and poor, all castes 
and descriptions of people into an awful 
eternity. In short, the character of the 
gods, and the licentiousness which prevails 
at their festivals and abounds in their popu- 
lar works, with the enervating nature of 
the climate have made the Hindoos the 
most effeminate and corrupt people upon 
earth. I have, in the course of this work, 
exhibited so many proofs of this fact, that I 
will not again disgust the reader by going 
into the subject. Suffice it to say, that 
fidelity to marriage vows is almost unknown 
among the Hindoos. 

Mr. Ward, in speaking of pantomimical 
entertainments, says, ‘* The scenes are 
very often indecent, and the whole, by 
exciting a kind of enthusiasm in the cause 
of licentiousness, produces a dreadful effect 
on the morals of the spectators both young 
and old. The entertainments which relate 
to the lascivious Krishnu are most popular, 
and the sight of these impure and pernicious 
exhibitions, is reckoned very meritorious. 
Indeed, the Hindoo flatters himself, when 
he retires from these scenes, that he has 
been doing something that will promote his 
final blessedness.” | 

The Abbe Dubois, in speaking of the im- 
morality of the temple worship, says, 
“ The chief idol itself is often found in an 
obscene position, while on the principal 
front of the temple, figures of men and 
animals appear in infamous attitudes ; which 
sculptures are also most commonly repeated 
on the inner walls.” 

At Mougour, in the Mysore, a place in 
the southern vicinity of Seringapatam, is a 
temple dedicated to Tipamma, a female 
deity, who has an annual festival of great 
celebrity, when the goddess is borne in 
procession on a superb palanquin through 
the streets, with a male deity before her. 

There are particular temples, which are 
distinguished by special prerogatives, as 
that of Tripetty, dedicated to Virshnu. 
‘* Among the peculiarities which distinguish 
the solemnities,” says the Abbe Dubois, 
‘there is one which I cannot paas over in 
silence. Ata particular period of the year, 
a grand procession takes place. The idol is 
carried through the streets on a superb car. 
The Brahmins, who preside at the cere- 
mony, mix in the crowd, select the finest 
women they meet, and demand them of 
their relations in the name of the idol, for 
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whose service they declare them to be 
destined. Some, who have not entirely 
renounced their common sense, conjectur- 


ing that a god of stone has no want of 


wives, refuse their demands, upon which 
they address others, who are more complia- 
ble, and who, flattered by the honor of so 
great a deity allying himself with their 
family, hasten to place both their wives 
and daughters in the hands of his ministers. 
It is thus that the seraglio of Tripetty is 
peopled. When the god discovers that cer- 
tain of his wives begin to grow old or please 
him no longer, he directs a divorce to be 
announced by the priests as the interpre- 
ters of his will. The symbolical mark of 
the idol is then impressed with a hot iron 
on the thigh or breast of the women. A 
certificate is issued, testifying their faithful 
service a certain number of years, as lawful 
wives of the god by which they are recom- 
mended to the charity of the public. They 
are then placed at the door, and furnished 
with their passport, they travel over the 
country, under the express title of the wives 
of Virshnu, and wherever they appear their 
wants are abundantly supplied.” 
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In speaking of human sacrifices, the | 


Abbe Dubois says, ‘* That the practices of 
the Indian magicians require and obtain 
the blood of virgins, in order to the success 
of their operations ; that in the sacrifice of 
the Skian, although a horse is more gener- 
ally used, the immolation of a human being 
is considered infinitely more agreeable to 
the gods, and therefore more available to 
the worshipper.” 

Again, “In the Kali-pooranum, such 
infamous sacrifices are expressly recom- 
mended ; the necessary ceremonies are 
described in their minutest details, and the 
consequences which will attend the ob- 
servance, especially designating the deities 
to whom such sacrifices are acceptable ; at 
the head of whom is Kali.” It is declared 
that the blood of one man pleases this god- 
dess for one thousand years, and that by 
the sacrifice of three, she is pleased for one 
hundred thousand years. 

Mr. Ward, in speaking of these sacrifices, 
says, “ The victim must be free from bodily 
distemper and be neither a child nor ad- 
vanced in years; therefore of sound health 
and in the prime of life. However shock- 
ing, it is generally reported among the 
natives, that human sacrifices are to this 
day offered in some places in Bengal, more 
especially at Ksheern near the town of 
Burdwar, at Kireetukona near Moorsheda- 
bad, and at many other places. The dis- 
covery of these murders in the name of 
religion, is made by finding the decapitated 
bodies near the idols; and though no one 
acknowledges the act, yet the natives well 
know that these people have been offered 
in sacrifice. At Brumhu-nutula, it is cur- 
rently reported that human victims are 
occasionally offered, and decapitated bodies 
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are found there. The second Sanscrit Pro. 
fessor of the college of Fort William 
assured me, that at the village of Soomura, 
he saw the head of a man, with a lamp 
placed on it, lying in a temple, before the 
image of the goddess, and the body lying 
in the road opposite the temple.” 

One of the Rajahs, named Krishnu Chun- 
drarayu, it is said, offered human victims 
for the space of two years, under the direc. 
tion of a dream, amounting to not fewer 
than one thousand. 

“Children are frequently offered to the 
goddess Gunga. Women who have never 
been blessed with children, make a vow, 
that if she will bestow this blessing, they 
will devote the first-born to her. If, after 
the vow, they have children, the eldest are 
nourished until a proper age, when they are 
taken to the river and encouraged to go in 
so far as to be taken away by the stream, 
or are pushed off by their inhuman pa- 
rents.”’ 

Self-murder is very common. This is 
recommended by the sacred books. The 
following is an extract from one. * There 
is no virtue greater than a virtuous woman’s 
burning herself with her husband. No 


other effectual duty is known for virtuous 


women at any time after the death of their 
lords, than casting themselves into the same 
fire. There are thirty-five millions of hairs 
on the human body. The woman who 
ascends the pile with her husband will 
remain so many yearsin heaven. If the 
husband be a Bramhumicide, or a murder 
of his friend, the wife by burning with him 
purges away all his sins. Within the fifty 
years preceding 1829, when this horrid 
practice was abolished by the English gov- 
ernment, it is probable that not less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand widows thus 
perished. 

The god Juggernaut is said to be pleased 
when the libation of human blood is made. 
Dr. Buchanan was present at his worship 
when there was such a libation. ‘“ The 
characteristics,” says he, ‘of Moloch’s 
worship are obscenity and blood. After 
the tower had proceeded some way, a pil- 
grim was ready to offer himself a sacrifice 
to the idol. He Jaid himself down in the 
road before the tower, as it was moving 
along, on his face, with his arms stretched 
forward, the multitude passed around him, 
leaving the space clear, and he was crushed 
to death by the wheels of the tower. A 
shout of joy was raised to the god. He is 
said to smile when the libation of blood is 
made. The people threw money on the 
body of the victim in approbation of the 
deed.” 

Murder is common, especially the mur- 
der of children. The Jastus destroy their 
female children as soon as they are born. 
Sauger Island is a famous place to cast 
infants into the water to be destroyed by 
alligators. Five hundred, it is supposed, 
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are annually destroyed 
alone. 

Mr. Ward, when speaking 
the people, says, * They are very litigious 
and quarrelsome, and in detence of a cause 
in a court of justice, will swear falsely in 
the most shocking manner, so that a judge 
never kuows when he may safely believe 
Hindvo witnesses. 
the courts of ju-tice are infested by a set of 
men termed fuur annas men, who, for so 
paliry a sum, are willing to make oath to 
anv tact however fal-e.* Private murder 
is practiced to a dreadful extent among the 
Hindoos, and is exceedingly facilitated and 
detection prevented by the practice of hurry- 


in Hindoostan 


ing sick persons to the banks of the river | 
and burning them as soon as dead. Instances | 


of persons being secretly poisoned by their 
relations are numerous, especially in the 
houses of the rich, where detection is 
almost impossible. 

* The deliberate malice, falsehood, the 
calumnies and the avowed eumity with 
which people pursue each other, and some- 
times from father to son, offer a very mor- 
tifying view of the human character. 
stranger can sit down among them without 
being struck with this temper of malevolent 
contention and animosity, as a prominent 
feature in the character of this society. It 
isseen in every village. The inhabitants 
live among each other in a sort of repulsive 
state. Nay, it enters into almost every 
family. Seldom is there a household with- 
out its internal divisions and lasting ani- 
mosities. ‘The women partake of this spirit 
of discord. Held in the most deplorable 
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loud on the dishonesty of the natives, that 
a person can seldom go into the company of 
those who employ them without hearing 
(these complaints. Lying is universally 
practiced. The author has never known a 
Hindoo who has not resorted to it, without 
hesitation, whenever he thought he could 
draw the slightest advantage from it.” 
Again, “Some persons have compli- 
_mented the Hindoos, as a virtuous people ; 
but how should virtue exist among a people 
whose sacred writings encourage falsehood, 
revenge, and impurity ? whose gods were 
monsters of vice, to whose sages are 
attributed the most brutal indulgence, in 
cruelty, revenge, lust, and pride? whose 
priests endeavor to copy these abominable 
examples, and whose institutions are the 
very hotbed: of impurity ? Where, in such 
a state of universal corruption, the temple 
itself being turned into a brothel, and the 
deity worshipped being the very personifi- 
cation of sin,—where should virtue find a 
single asylum ? and from what stock, where 
all is disease and corruption, should the 
virtues be produced? If the religious insti- 
tutions of a country be the prime sources 
,otf corruption, how should the people be 
virtuous? Is there such a strong bias in 
/ human nature to virtue, that a man will be 
pure in spite of the example of his gods, 
his priests, and the whole body of his coun- 
(rymen, and when the very services in his 
temple present the most fascinating tempta- 
| tions to impurity ? 
| ©The impurity of the conversation and 
|} manners of the Hindoos,’’? says Mr. Ward, 
isso much dreaded by Europeans, that 








ignorance and slavish subjection by the | they tremble for the morals of their chil- 
men, they rise in furious passions against dren, and consider their removal to Europe, 
each other, which vent themselves in such | however painful such a separation may be 
virulent and indecent railings as are hardly |to the mind of the parent, as absolutely 
to be heard in any other part of the world. | necessary to prevent their ruin. In the 





“Gaming is another vice of which the 
Hindoos, encouraged by their sacred writ- 
ings, are extremely fond ; and im the prae- 


tice of which their holiest monarch Tood- | 


hust-hive, twice lost his kingdom. 

* Though it has been said that the Hin- 
doos are a moral and comparatively an hon- 
est people, there needs no attempt to prove 
to persons engaged in business in India, 
that such an assertion is as far from truth 
as the distance between the poles. Every 
one who has been obliged to employ the 
Hindoos, has had the most mortifying proofs 
that if the vices of lying, deceit, dishon- 
esty, and impurity, can degrade a people, 
then the Hindoos have sunk to the utmost 
depths of human depravity. Whole pages 
might be written on this painful subject till 
the reader was perfeetly nauseated with the 
picture of their disgusting vices. The com- 
plaints of Europeans are so frequent and so 





* Sir William Jones, after a residence of twenty 
years in India, testified that he never knew a Ilin- 
doo who would not perjure himself for money. 
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| capacity of a servant, the wife or widow of 
/an English soldier is considered as an angel 
‘compared with a native woman.” 
Il have now, beloved brethren, furnished 
‘you with a sufficient number of facts to 
| meet those who advocate the good estate of 
‘the heathen.* If presented, I cannot but 
hope they may be made instrumental in 
/sweeping away at once, and forever, this 
‘fallacious notion; a notion which suffers 
/them to sleep, while immortal souls, by 
housands, are daily dropping into eternal 


it 
| torment, 
| And are those, whose characters I have 
been describing, the creatures of a holy and 
just God ? and is it possible that such can 
become meet for that world, where infinite 
purity dwells? O thou neglected, disbon- 
jored, insulied Lord God, ean even thy 
limerey reach their case? Can it be that 
the last spark of it has not taken its flight 
j 


* I mean those of India, I leave it to persons in 
other heathen countries to tell the state of things 
| there. 


| 
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forever? I will look into the volume of thy 
word to see. And what do [ read here? 
“ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin.” Precious, precious words. 
My soul rests upon them with sweet de- 
light. But what avails a remedy when it 
is unknown?) What avails a remedy when 
there is no physician to administer it? 
And has Jesus opened a fountain for sin 
and uncleanness? and are there vet four 
hundred millions of heathens, who have 
never heard of it? Shall this vast assem- 
blage be permitted quietly to move forward 
without hearing of it, until they plunge into 
the fiery billows below? When I look at 
the various seminaries of learning in my 
native land, and see thousands of young 
men, with every qualification to go to their 
help, except the anointing from on high; 
and when I learn that the Christian church 
has only to plead for this anointing as they 
should, and it shall be given, (John xv. 7.) 
I cannot but say it must not be so. I repeat 
it, beloved brethren, it must Lot be so. 

O could I get upon some height, from 
which my voice might reach the American 
shores, methinks | would be eloquent in 
pleading with you, never tu rest, while a 
member of your churches withholds his 
earnest prayers, for the momentous object 
1 have been advocating. But I would not 
stop here. My pleas should reach them 
also. Yes, | would ery aloud and say. 
Fathers and mothers in Israel; my younger 
brethren and sisters of the same household 
of faith, as well as you, ye lambs of the 
Redeemer’s flock, let the wants of the 
heathen constrain you to remember the 
last-Thursday of February. 


—<j— 


THE WANTS OF THE WORLD. 


Extracts from a Sermon, delivered before the Aux- 
iliary Education Society of Norfolk County, at 
their Annual Meeting in the East Parish of Ran- 
dolph, June 8, 1836. By Willard Pierce, Pastor 
of the Church in Foxborough. 


Matt. xiii. 38. ‘* The field is the world.” 


Ir is the object of a skilful physician, 
first to ascertain his patient’s disease, and 
then to select and apply his remedies. Let 
us, Christian friends, imitate this prudence. 
We are assembled here to-day, to con- 
tribute our mite of money and influence 
toward the conversion of the world to 
Christianity. Our field is the whole world. 
So our text would lead us to believe. 
Unless our benevolence will co this leneth 
it will go no length. niet. 

I. Our first inquiry then is, What does 
the world want?) The answer is at hand. 
It wants an hundred millions of Bibles. I 
is evident from the most correct accounts. 
that there are now no less than six hundred 
millions of the human family destitute of 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER, 
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this sacred book. We cannot expect to see 
much permanency in the religious instity- 
tions we plant on heathen ground without 
the Bible. 

But Bibles are not all the world wants, 
It wants at the least estimate, half a million 
of ministers. It is not enough that fallen 
men have the written word. They must 
have the living minister, to teach, expound, 
and enforee the inspired word 3 to stir up, 
and direct the heathen mind to it. This is 
evident from the divine appointment of the 
ininistry, and its providential continuation, 
We are taught this too by observation, 

The world wants then, an hundred mil- 
lions of Bibles, and five hundred thousand 
ministers. And it wants them now ; cer- 
tainly as much as it ever will. For it will 
never grow any better until it has them, 
And such are the means—Bibles and mis- 
sionaries—with which God will give the 
heathen to his Son for his inheritance, and 
the uttermost paits of the earth for his pos- 
session. This is the operating material, 

Il. Our second inquiry is, What should 
be the distinctive, qualified character of 
this material, applied to bring the heathen 
world under the influence of the gospel? 
As for that part of it which is embraced in 
the written word, we have only to say, it 
needs no amendment; either in the doc- 
tiines it teaches for belief; or in the duties 
it enforces for practice. ‘ The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul.” The 
Bible is a whole book—a whole remedy, as 
far as it was designed to go in the divine 
appointment, for a whole disease, and noth- 
ing more, 

But the other part of the operating ma- 
terial may be improved. Those who go 
forth to bring the world under the influence 
of the gospel, should possess certain qualifi- 
cations; otherwire, it will take more of 
them. ‘There is great difference in the 
efficiency of ministers. And it is plain, that 
if so many as twelve hundred souls are 
assigned to each missionary, he must be of 
the right stamp. 

What then should be the qualifications of 
the missionary of Jesus Christ ? 

The first qualification in the missionary 
should be plain, common sense. And for 
the very reason, that it Is common sense— 
common sense being the same which man- 
kind usuaily have. The gospel of Christ 
is consistent with plain, common sense. 
And it is revealed in a plain, common sense 
manner; and was designed for plain, coin- 
mon sense people. 

The second qualification in the missionary 
of the cross, is piety ; not enough merely 
to save him: but enough to induce him to 
labor faithfully to save others. 

A third qualification in the Christian mis- 
sionary, is soundness in the faith, both as it 
respects his own creed, and his public min- 
istration. The first of these will be likely 
to follow from the last qualification I men- 
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tioned. A good heart will generally work |twenty years the French nation made 
greater sacrifices to carry on her schemes 


out a correct head. 

The fourth qualification in the missionary 
of the cross, is a thoroughly educated mind. 
Without this, he cannot be skilful in the 
word of life; or handle it skilfully, and 
preach it profitably to others. To send out 
uneducated missionaries, is little less than 
toexpose them to insult, and Christianity 
to ridicule. 


We mention, as a fifth qualification in an | 
‘eighty thousand youth were levied an- 


ambassador of the cross, good health and a 
firm constitution. This is a ministerial 
qualification far too much disregarded. 

We see then what the world wants. It 
wants an hundred millions of Bibles, such 
as the Bible is. And five hundred thousand 
ministers, such as we have described they 
should be. 

1. Our third inquiry is, Who must sup- 
ply this want ? and whose duty is it?) The 
answer is plain and conclusive. 
government of God, and in humble depen- 
dence on him, the church of Christ must 
supply this want of the world. 
supply the Bibles; and fit and send out the 
missionaries. She must do it, if it takes 
her last dollar; and the sacrifice of her only 
child. And in her present resources, and 


in the resource she has in the promises of | 


acovenant-keeping God by her faith and 
her prayers, she is able to do it. And 
hence it isa duty she owes her God and 
the world, to supply the Bibles, and the 
missionaries. 


It is evident the whole church of Christ 


of invasion and aggrandizement, than our 
position requires of the church. The money 
raised by her for the purposes of war, had 
hardly any limits. It was enough annually 
to supply the whole world with Bibles, 
And her great captain often pressed it toa 
filth part of the whole income of the state. 
Besides, in addition to her other great 
drafts upon the population of the country, 


nually upon France proper, by the cona- 


scription for the war; and with scarcely a 


year’s exception. 

The French conscripts of eighty thousand 
were! evied on the youth between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-five years. A de- 
crepit parent, or poor widow, who had 


spared two sons, was obliged to spare the 


Under the | 


third and fourth, if they had them, and as 
soon as they became of the requisite age. 


| vps . : 
The law allowed of no redemption or sub- 


She must | 


stitute. 
3. Asa third argument in support of our 


position, we would present the utter insuf- 


ficiency of the present missionary opera- 
tions ever to bring this world under the 
influence of Christianity. This is true, if 
all our benevolent enterprises increase their 
| operations in the proportion they have done 
| from the beginning. There are more des- 
ititute of the gospel now on earth, than 
there have been at any former period since 
the Christian era. 

4. Asa fourth argument in favor of our 





ought immediately to make a move toward | position, | present the ability of the church 


supplying these wants of the world. 
what move ought she to make ? 
is the immediate duty of the Christian 
church, throughout the world, to set apart 
all her members, frons twenty-five years 
of age and under, of such qualifications 
as we have pointed out, to be educated as 
ministers and missionaries, to supply. as 
Jar as they will go, this part of the world’s 
wants, and to make this sacrifice aniu- 
ally ; and the duty of the parents of these 
children of the church to set a part the 
portion of goods, of whatever kind, which 
would one day fall to them by legal heir- 
ship, to help educate them ; and if there is 


a deficiency, the church at large should | 


make it up. 

Every active principle in existence, urges 
the Christian church to make such a sa- 
crifice, and will put her to open shame until 
she does it. 

And, 1. This sacrifice is not greater 
than the principle of patriotism will make. 
It is not a greater sacrifice for the church 
to make, than our fathers made in the war 
ofthe revolution to free this country from 
the oppressions of the British government ; 
and for eight successive years. 

2. But the church stands reproved not 
only by the patriotic principle, but also by 
the ambitious principle. For more than 


And of Christ to make the sacrifice. 
I think it | she not to do what she can to eva 





And ought 
ngelize 
the world ? 
In conclusion, we infer, First, that it is 
the duty of the Executives of all Education 
Societies throughout Christendom, organ- 
ized for the purpose of educating young 
men for the ministry, to call on the churches 
within their respective limits, to make the 
sacrifice embraced in our position; to give 
| the young men, and to give the money to 
educate them. And if the churches do not 
make the sacrifice required, let them be 
| called upon again and again, and have norest 
juntil they make the grant; and make the 
whole of it. If the Christian church ought 
to do all she can, the whole of the sacrifice 
is her duty. And is it right to call upon 
her to do less than is her duty? She will 
make the whole sacrifice easier than a part 
of it. Itis always easier for the Christian 
to do his whole duty than half of it. 
Besides, when you call upon the churches 
for less than they can do, and less than is 
their duty to do, you have no definite rule 
by which to go. Where, in the Scriptures, 
are Christians called upon to do a part of 
their dutv, or less than the whole? There 
is no rule of action for the Christian church 
between doing her whole duty, and doing 


nothing. Hence the call upon the churches 
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should be to the extent of their duty, which | you not those means to spare? To all these 


is to the extent of their power. 


questions, the Christian church of this day 


The question for those Executives to set- | must answer, Yes, we did know it, and 
tle, is not whether the churches will re- | 
spond to their calls immediately or not; or | Why did you not send us those means, and 


whether they will at all; but, whether it 
is right for them to call upon them to do 
less than is their duty ? 
wants of the world and the ability of the 
Christian church to supply then to a very 
great extent, can they do less than to make 
the requisition, and still do their duty ? 

Nor is it certain the churches would not 
respond to the call. They have not been 
tried, and we cannot tell what they would 
do in this matter until we try them. Ifit 
is the duty of the churches tou make the 
sacrifice, may we not presume to say they 
will do their duty if properly and persever- 
ingly called upon? The sacrifice can ap- 
pear to them no more extravagant than the 
present sacrifices they make would have 
appeared to their fathers or to themselves 
thirty years ago. We believe the churches 
will yet come up to the sacrifice contended 
for in our position; that they will yet make 
this sacrifice, and make it freely. They 
will then not have exceeded in benevolence 
the apostolic age, or the apostolic spirit. 

Secondly. We infer from what has been 


said, that a fearful responsibility rests on the | 


church of this generaiion. She has more 
knowledge of the wants of the world, and 
of the perishing condition of the heathen, 
than any which have gone before her. 
And she has more means of supplying them 
Her resources are great. 
this world’s goods which she can put into 
the Lord’s treasury if she will. And the re- 
vivals of religion with which God has blessed 
her, has placed within her bosom a_ host 
of young men. And with these young men, 
and with this wealth to educate them 3; and 
by her prayers, and her faith in a covenant 
God, she can do much toward bringing this 
whole world under the influence of the gos- 
pel. Relying in humble dependence on 
the Holy Ghost, it is for the church of this 
day to say, whether the world’s conversion 
to Christianity shall be soon, or be post- 
poned for many generations. The church 
has come to an awful crisis. Shall she 
meet it, or shall she fly from it? Her re- 
sponsibility is certainly of no ordinary char- 
acter. It isa fearful thing to be a church 
orachurch member, at this eventful day. 
There is no evil, Christian brethren, that 
we cannot either face or fly from, but the 
consciousness of duty neglected. ‘This will 
follow us every where. It will not let us 
rest. It will moke our dying pillow a 
thorny one. It will follow us to the judg- 
ment; and there the Christian church must 
mneet the heathen face to face. And will 
they not ask her these questions? Did you 
not know that we existed? that we were 
destitute of the means of grace, and that 
without them we should perish? And had 


She has much of 


Well knowing the | 








knew it well, Will they not then ask, 
tell us of Jesus Christ, and of his redeeming 
love, as you might have done? or at least, 
have done what you could?) What answer 
can the church of this day give to this 
question? Must she not be speechless ? 
And must not awe, as a part of it, be speech- 
less tou? And how can Christ say to us, 
* Thou hast been faithful overa few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Eo 
ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES 


Connected with the American Education Society. 





Western Epucarion Socrery. 
Tue Anniversary of this Society was 
held in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, No- 
vember 3, 1836. The Report was read by 
the Secretary of the Society, the Rev. 
John Spaulding. In the account of the 
Anniversary given in the Cincinnati Jour- 
nal, the names of the gentlemen who ad- 
dressed the meeting are not given, neither 
have they been furnished by the Secretary. 
We are obliged, therefore, to omit them.. 
Extracts from the report follow. 


Were God to plant another Eden, or 
promise to his people another Canaan, what 
-pot would he be more likely to select than 
that now occupied by the Western Educa- 
tion Society and its kindred associations ? 
Our designated field is the Valley of the 
Mississippi. It is one half as large as all 
Europe—eighteen times larger than New 
England, and contains a population of more 
than four millions. It boasts of the largest 
river on the globe; and with its hundred 
tributaries, affords more than twenty thou- 
sand miles of steam-boat navigation. Its 
mines of lead, iron and coal, are inexhausti- 
ble sources of wealth. It possesses all the 
varieties of climate, from the wheat country 
of the north, to that of the sugar-cane and 
sweet orange of the South. And in addi- 
tion to a soil of exuberant fertility, it has 
an enterprise, which, in due time, will 
cover it with richness and beauty. 

No field on which the sun shines is now 
exciting a deeper or more pervading inter- 
est. The eye of speculation is keenly 
searching out its resources of wealth. 
The statesman is looking on, and caleu- 
lating with trembling uncertainty, the 


chances of the political game which is here 
playing. The Pope of Rome is not indil- 
ferent; 


nor is the Emperor of Austria. 
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Both at Vienna and Rome our doings are 
canvassed in council; and the subjugation 
of this valley to Roman domination is made 
a subject of grave deliberation. Indeed, all 
Catholic Europe is filled with high expec- 
tation of dominion here, when the arm of 
her power there shall have been broken, 
The church of Christ also stands erect to 
see what shall be the end of these things— 
whether all that is dear in civil and _ re- 
ligious liberty is here to be destroyed, or 
here to be nurtured into vigorous maturity. 
Such is the field in which we are called to 
labor. 


The Work to be Done. 


The mental and moral features of the 
Valley are no less interesting than its physi- 
cal. Multitudes of children are rising to 
manhood untaught, and multitudes of adults 
even are utable to read the Constitution of 
their country, or the laws of heaven. 

Though we can number about thirty 
seminaries of learning, besides academies, 
and the otherschools of a miscellaneous char- 
acter; and although both public and private 
munificence have lent their aid in the cause 
of education, still it cannot be questioned, 
that in the midst of us there is a mighty 
mass of uneducated mind. And though we 
have about two thousand well-qualified 
ministers of the gospel, what are these 
among so many? Suppose there are 
twenty-five hundred, and that each has a 
congregation of eight hundred souls; then 
only one half of our population are sup- 
plied with the stated administrations of the 
gospel. 

In Ohio there are 1,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, and not more than 500 efficient min- 
isters of all evangelical denominations. 
Let each of these be supposed to minister 
to a thousand souls and 500,000, or one half 
of the entire population, are destitute of the 
proper means of instruction, or have none 
at all. 

Kentucky has a population of 600,000, 
and not more than 300 well-qualified min- 
isters of the gospel. If each is supposed to 
have under his charge 1,000 souls, 300,000 
still remain destitute. 

These two States are presented as a 
sample of the rest in the Valley as it re- 
spects ministerial and religious destitution. 
Most of them, however, are not so well 
supplied. Under the Mosaic economy there 
Was at one time an ordained priest to every 
350 of the population. New England has 
about one minister to every 900 souls, 
While the Valley of the Mississippi has not 
more than one well qualified to 2,000! 
And besides preaching the gospel, education 
in all its departments must be sustained. 
Multitudes of darkened minds must be 
enlightened. The church and the school- 


house must stand side by side, to beautify 


and bless every neighborhood. Such is the 
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The Means of its Accomplishment 


are established. God has ordained that by 
the foolishness of preaching men shall be 
saved) And he has so connected the 
preaching of the gospel with intellectual 
elevation, that both have usually risen or 
fallen together. Upon the ministers, to a 
great extent, has devolved the duty of keep- 
ing both alive in the world. The schools of 
the prophets, as well as other institutions of 
learning, have ever been chiefly sustained 
by such men as Samuel, Elijah, and 
Elisha. 

For the purpose of enlightening and 
saving men, the Western Education So- 
ciety was established. Several who have 
been aided by its beneticence are now stic- 
cessfully engaged in preaching the gospel. 

Since the last annual meeting, the society 
has aided fifty-five young men, in twelve 
seminaries of learning, who have been 
prosecuting their studies with the ministry 
in view. 

The leading principles of the society 
remain the same—its object the same—and 
the same—though greatly augmented—its 
inotives to exertion. 

The work before us is great—great in its 
execution, and great in its results. Great 
will be the conflict with the man of sin, 
before, on every mountain and meadow— 
on every heart and hand, in this entire 
Valley, HoLIness unNTO THE Lorp shall 
be written. Great, moreover, will be the 
conquest. O, what a day will that be, 
when the dwellers in our valleys, and on 
our mountains shall sit together, and to- 
gether sing! When the notes of millennial 
songs shall swell from the hearts and war- 
ble on the tongues of these sanctified mil-— 
lions, what joy will be felt on earth !— 
what gladness in heaven! And the means 


for this glorious consummation are within 
ourreach Let there be believing prayer 


—confidence in God—and an entire conse- 
cration of heart, and mind, and strength to 
hin; and we verily believe there be some 
standing here, who shall not taste of death, 
till the kingdom of God come. Let us but 
go forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 
and doubtless we shall return again bring- 
ing the sheaves with us. 

And of young men, who ought to devote 
themselves to the work of the ministry, 
there is no alarming deficiency. They are 
on our waters, and farms—in the mechan- 
ic’s shop, and behind the counter. They 
need only to be called out, and made to feel 
the responsibilities of living in the 19th 
century—to feel an irrepressible love to 
God and man—to feel the littleness of 
worldly gain contrasted with the riches of 
heaven and the glory that is to be revealed. 

Early in the history of our country, on 
one occasion, atl the young men of a par- 
ticular town, with a single exception, were 
called to a distant war. They went; while 
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their fathers, and mothers, and sisters, re- 
mained at home to pray. And shall our 
sons, called to fight the battles of the Lord, 
be excelled by the sons of the Pilgrims? 
Shall the fathers, the mothers, and sisters 
pray, while the young men indolently and 
ingloriously tarry at home ? 

O for more ot the spirit of Moseley, who 
was cradled among the Green mountains— 
was the first son of the American Education 
Society, and who now sleeps under the 
same tomb with the Choctaw,—of Munson, 
another son, whose bones bleach on the 
sands of Sumatra, and of Him who counted 
not his life dear to himself, that he might 
finish his course with joy, amd the ministry 
he had received. At least 2,000 such men 
are now needéd to supply our own destitu- 
tions; and twice that number will soon be 
demanded by a population increasing at the 
rate of 6 or 7,000 each week. 


Besides; have the six hundred millions of 


perishing heathen no claims on our sym- 


pathies, and our sons! Generation after | 


generation, like the successive waves of the 
ocean, are rolling into the abyss, and we 
can see no prospect of their sanctification 


rh Pa . | 
and salvation, unless ministers in greater 


numbers are qualified and sent to preach to 
them, Jesus. 


What then is Duty ? 


Here is the field, wide, and waving with 
the ripening harvest;—here the work and 
the means of its accomplishment. IVho ts 
on the Lord’s side? Is the minister ? who 
is doing comparatively nothing to supply 
the harvest-field with laborers. Js the 
church member ? who, without emotion and 
without an effort, sees the precious grain 
perish. Js the young man? who, for the 
sake of gain, engages in other employments 
while he ought to be thrusting in the sickle. 
Duty is obvious. 

Let the minister see to it that he leaves 
successors on the field abler, and holier 
than himself. Let the chureh-member 
know, that if he would experience the 
joys, he must share in the labors of the 
harvest. And let the young man remein- 
ber, that if he can labor himself, he cannot 
innocently leave the work undone, or do it 
by proxy. Je must engage in it himself, 
or furnish a good reason for his fuilure. 

And let all in unison pray, and give, and 
perserere in this holy work. No tongue 
can tell the joys of harvest—no imagination 
conceive the richness, nor mind estimate 
the greatness of promised rewards. 

Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life. 


The officers of the Society for the year 
ensuing, are the Hon. Peter Hitchcock, 
President ; Rev. John Spaulding, Secre- 
tary, and Augustus Moore, Esq., Treasurer. 

—j>—— 
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Tuts Society held its Seventh Anniver- 
sary in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, Octo. 
ber 19, 1836. The Report was read by the 
| Rev. Ansel R. Clark, Secretary of the So- 

ciety, and the meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Ova P. Hoyt, Agent of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, the Rey. 
_Eliakim Phelps, Secretary of the Philadel- 
| phia Education Society, the Rev. Everton 
| Judson, of Milan, and the Rev. George 
Sheldon, of Franklin. 

Extracts from the report follow. 


How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that bringeth good tidings of good; that 
publisheth salvation, that saith unto Zion, 
| Thy God reigneth. Thus sung the prophet 
Isaiah, in anticipation of that day, when the 
plan of redemption, already formed in 
heaven, should be unfolded on earth in the 
atoning sacritice of the Son of God. What 
the son of Amos saw in vision we realize 
and enjoy. And we can with the utmost 
propriety, and without subjecting ourselves 
to the charge of self-complacency, repeat 
the song, How beautiful are the feet of 
him, who publisheth salvation. 

The sacred ministry, to which allusion is 
here made, is one of the most important and 
responsible offices ever filled by man. Its 
connection with the destiny of the undying 
soul, its relation to Christ, the author of 
salvation, and its accountability to Heaven, 
are sufficient to make the tallest and strong- 
est of God’s sacramental host tremble. No 
one, with a realizing sense of the weighty 
bearings of the Christian ministry on the 
destinies of men, can enter the threshold 
of the sanctuary, and not feel a crushing 
load of solicitude, in relation to the effect 
which his message may produce on the 
minds of his hearers. If there is ever a 
time, when strength from above is needed, 
faith to discern things invisible, and wisdom 
tightly to appropriate truth, it is then. 
How beautiful, and yet how overiwhelm- 
ingly responsible are the messages of salva- 
tion, when proclaimed by mortal man. 

If such be the responsibility imposed 
upon those who preach the gospel, it then 
becomes the members of this Society, who 
participate largely in this responsibility, by 
being instrumental of putting it upon oth- 
ers, to be humble, prayerful, full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost; to seek for that 
wisdom which cometh from above. We 
stand at the very door of the sacred min- 
istry, and those who enter will partake not 
a little of the character we sustain. As well 
might we attempt to escape the warmth of 
a summer’s sun, or the chills of a northern 
winter, as that our beneficiaries should not 
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feel and be affected by the influence we |done and never will do. 
|justly have some control 


exert. Consequently that should be a holy 
and an intelligent influence, shedding light 
and heat, and leading on to higher and 
yet higher attainments in knowledge and 
piety, preparatory to the work of preaching 
the go pel. 

There is an absolute necessity that this 
Society should stand by its principles and 
maintain its high and commendable position. 
It professes to be sectarian neither in name 
nor in tact. All evangelical denominations 
may enjoy its advantages, equally and 
alike. It has no creed to present, or obli 
gation to impose, except that those whom 
they aid, will at the close of their educa- 
tion go and preach the gospel; not in this 
particular place or that, but in any place, 


in any country, where their Lord and 
Master shall bid them. The field is the 
world. All need the gospel. And the be- 


nevolence of the Society contemplates all 
And so far as itis in their power, it will 
educate holy and efficient ministers for all. 

The Society has vo local institutions, 
and it shows partiality to none. Every 
Academy, College, and Theological Semi- 
nary in the land, which furnishes the means 
for thorough mental and moral discipline, 
may share in the advantages which it 
affords. 

But while the Society is free to make a 
full and public avowal of these principles, 
principles strictly catholic and generous, 
they do maintain that they ought to have 
some coutro! over the kind and amount of 
education which their beneficiaries are to 
receive. They must have some tixed prin- 
ciples, or, in this age of new things, it will 
be ke a ship in a stormy ocean without a 
compass or a chart. It ougit not to turn 
aside from its beaten track, to accommodate 
any one or two loca! institutions which may 
start up and pursue a course essentially 
different in its system of instruction, from 
that generally pursued. It acts for the 
whole, but at the same time does and must 
aim to raise the standard of education, 
rather than to lower it. It should be recol- 
lected that the American Education So- 
ciety has been in existence twenty-one 
years, and for half of that time its principles 
have remained the same. And they have 
proved sound by an experience of more 
than ten years. Besides, the American 
Edueation Society is different froma college 
or local school. The one embraces the 
wisdom of the whole church, in different 
parts of the land; the other, that of a few 
Individuals, 

It has been intimated by some, that the 
Society transcends the bounds of propriety, 
When it undertakes to dictate what kind of 
education their beneficiaries shall receive. 
If it is meant by this, that it is improper for 
the Society to dictate to a college, what 
shall be their course of study, the position 
is correct. But this the Society never has 
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| four years, 











Still they may 
over their own 
young men. For instance, here is a college 
Where one single branch of education, the 
mathematics, or the Latin, Greek, or He- 
brew language, or even the Bible in the 
English language is pursued, to the exclu- 
sion of all other branches, during the whole 
Ought not the Society to say 
to their young men, if you go to this college, 
you cannot receive any further aid from us ? 
This is a plain case and will help us to settle 


‘on some fixed principle in relation to this 


subject. Again, here is an institution, where 
an education is commenced and completed 
in the space of one or two years. Ought 
the Society to aid young men at such an 
institution?) The answer fiom a‘ housand 
lips is, \Vo. Then the Society must have 
some control over the kind and amount of 
education, which their bencticiaries pursue. 
They must have the lines fixed ; and they 
are fixed, and designated by the term, 
found in the Constitution, ** thorough, clas- 
sical course.” This isa general require- 
ment, though, like all other rules, it may 
admit of exceptions. These, however, 
should be very rare, and should never be 
admitted, but under peculiar circumstances, 
itis this firm stand—a strict adherence to 
well-tried and long-cherished principles, an 
unyielding determination in favor of thor- 
ough education for the gospel ministry, that 
has gained tor this Society the contidence 
of the intelligent and most judicious part of 
community. 

On these principles the Western Reserve 
Branch, whose seventh Anniversary we 
this evening celebrate, has ever acted. 

This Branch, notwithstanding the dis- 
couragements under which it was formed, 
and the many obstacles with which it has 
had to contend, has reached a state of ma- 
turity little anticipated, in so short a time, 
by its original founders. From a young 
shoot, it has become a stately tree, whose 
branches put forth in every direction, and 
whose leaves have already been applied for 
the healing of the nations. The native 
tribes, beyond the Rocky mountains, as 
well as the benighted inhabitants of Africa, 
will rise up and call it blessed 

The following are some of the facts, 
which the directors would exhibit, to give 
the Society and its patrons an understand- 
ing of the results of the year now closed, 

The last annual meeting left the Board 
in charge of forty-five young men; to this 
number within the year have been added 
thirty-eight. Total, eighty-three, of whom 
sixty-two, connected with nine institutions 
or departments of learning, have received 
appropriations, 

it is well known to most of the commu- 
nity that the Rev. Ansel R. Clark has 
acted as Secretary and Agent of the So- 
ciety, ever since its formation. And what- 
ever of maturity and efficiency it has 
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attained, is justly attributable, principally, | Society can but rejoice that the public mind 
has at length been brought to look upon 


to his labors. The Branch has arisen trom 
small beginnings, to vigorous and useful 
action. ‘The tirst year of its operation-, it 


aided seven young men ; the last, sixty-two. 


And the prospect for the year to come ts, 
that this number will be greatly increased. 

In consequence of impaired health, pro- 
duced by trials, eXpo-ures, and severe 
Jabor, Mr. Clark felt it his duty, on the first 
of January last, to resign his commission. 


this subject in a proper light. The days of 
trouble on this point are passed. The «ys. 
tem of self-support, if it finds a lodging 
place any where, must remove farther west 


|} —to lands of visions and tairy dreams. 


By these remarks the Board would not be 
understood toregard the manual labor system 


; : : a 
as of noimportance. It is of almost infinite 


linportance, 


Since that time there has been no Agent} 


employed on the field which this Branch 


occupies, excepting tor the last and present 


months. For these two months the Rev. 
Ashbel S. Wells, Pastor of the church in 
Troy, Michigan, has been employed to labor 
in that State. It is confidently hoped, that 
through the efficient exertions of Mr. Wells, 


the interests of the Society will be materi- | 


ally advanced in the midst of that enterpris- 
ing community. The Board have made 
exertions to secure a suitable person to be- 
come a permanent Agent for the whole 


field. But thus far their efforts have been 
unavailing. They are, however, still en- 


deavoring to secure this most desirable and 
indispensable object. 

It has been for want of an efficient Agent, 
that the receipts of the last year have fallen 
so far short of those of the preceding year. 
It is well demonstrated, that to do without 
an Agent to visitthe churches and to search 
out the young men, is to relinquish the 
object of the Society. In the present state 
of public feeling, when there is so much 
worldly-mindedness, so much of the spirit 
of. speculation, and so much hankering 
after the acquisition of property, among 
professed Christians even, neither this nor 
any other benevolent institution can wisely 
dispense with Agents. Until a nearer ap- 
proach to the self-denial, systematic effort, 
Christian promptness, and = pertection of 
character of the millennial day, men 
must be employed to perform the thank- 
less, laborious, though honorable drudgery 
of persuading professors of religion to de- 
vote their property to the Lord, so that 
the time may be hastened when salvation 
shall go forth to every land, and every 
family and every soul shall hear, and ac- 
cept of pardon through Christ. 

The time has arrived when the fact is 
established, that the manual labor system, 
however important to physical discipline 
and mental vigor, ought not, cannot. justly 
be regarded as affording full support to the 
student in acquiring an education. And 
had this truth been believed in the outset. 
it would have saved much vain speculation 
and useless effort on this subject. It would 
have saved the American Education So- 
ciety much labor in overcoming the obsta- 
cles, which the self-supporting system has 
thrown in its way. Believing firmly, as 
they always have done, that manual labor 
can only be an auxiliary to support, the 


it is indispensable to continued 
health, and rapid progress in the acquisition 
ot knowledge. It can also afford considera. 
ble means of defraying the expeuses of an 
education, 

The Board do not hesitate to affirm, that 
itis vain to expect young men, generally, 


}to pay the expenses of their education by 


| 





their own exertions, unless they appropriate 
that time to accomplish this object, which 
ought to be devoted to study. True, insti- 
tutions may be so richly endowed, as to 
afford all the means for an education, free 
from expense ;—or so that the expenses 
may be brought within the ability of young 
men to meet by the avails of their labor. 
But in either case, it would be wrong to 
say that they earn in value what their 
education actually costs. Or the avails of 
labor may at one time be equal to the ex- 
penses at another time. Some of the bene- 
ficiaries of this Branch earned the last year 
a sum equal or nearly equal to the whole 
annual expense six years ago; and yet, in 
consequence of the necessary expenses for 
living, incidentals, &c., being increased, 
they are not at the end of the year any 
freer from embarrassment, than they or 
others were at the time alluded to. 

The responsibilities resting upon those 
who live at the present day, are of a moun- 
tain’s weight. Their plans and movements 
affect the interests of all coming tine. Our 
actions, words, and thoughts enter into, and 
go to shape the destinies of those who are 
to succeed us. We live for generations to 
come, and for kingdoms that are yet to be 
established. The influence of this evening’s 
exercises may reach distant nations, and 
result in the eternal salvation of multitudes, 
whoare now enveloped in heathenish dark- 
ness. Surrounded, then, as we are with 
such weighty responsibilities, it becomes 
the part of wisdom to watch the signs of the 
times, and to seek the grace of God to sus- 
tain, and the Spirit of God wisely to direct 
in the accomplishment of those glorious 
purposes of merey, which Heaven has in 
view for this guilty world. 

The preached gospel is wanted. But 
how shall they preach except they be sent? 
Here is the grand question, which the 
Society is now called upon to consider. 
And every man who rightly considers it, In 
connection with the alarming deficiency ol 
well-qualified preachers of the gospel, in 
this and other lands, must feel that the 
object of the Society is of almost infinite 
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importance. It stands in intimate and indis- 
soluble connection with the work of con- 
verting the world to God. It cannot be dis- 
pensed with. It must receive attention. 
Praver must ascend in its behalf, that the 
gentle and refreshing dews of divine grace 
may descend upon all the young men, and 
they, with holy affections and sanctified 
intellects, may be prepared to enter the 
field, which is ‘already white for the 
harvest.” Efforts must be made, and funds 
iven, that this Society may not be tram- 
melled in its operations. The work, com- 
mitted to the church, and to be accom- 
plished in part through the instrumentality 
of this association, is one of great responsi- 
bility and accumulated magnitude. It is 
no less than the salvation of the world— 
it is the universal spread of the gospel, 
and the bringing all tribes and people, and 
tongues under the whole heavens to sub- 
mit to God and comply with the terms of 
eternal life. This is a mighty work. And to 
accomplish it, men of fortitude, full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost, of well-balanced 
and well-disciplined minds, are needed. 
And such and only such can successfully 
fight the battles of the Lord. Therefore, 
let not parents withhold their promising 
sons, nor the church the necessary funds. 
But let there be an entire consecration of 
sons, and of property to this work, and 
speedily will the day come, when the Lord 
shall give the word, and great shall be the 
company of those who will publish it in every 
land; when the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills, and all nations shall flow unto it, and 
be saved. 


The officers of the Society are the Rev. 
George E. Pierce, President; Rev. Ansel 
R. Clark, Secretary; and Anson A. Brew- 
ster, Esq., Treasurer. 


—>—- 


Essex SoutH AUXILIARY. 


Tue Essex South Education Society held 
its Anniversary in the city of Salem, Mass., 
July 13, 1836. The Secretary read the 
Report, and the meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Ansel Nash, General Agent of the 
American Education Society, the Rev. Dr. 
Blackburn, of Illinois, and the Rev. Dr. 
Beecher, of Cincinnati. The following is 
an extract from the Report. 

The Board, to whom are intrusted the 
concerns of the Auxiliary Education So- 
ciety of Essex South, present their Report 
on this occasion with feelings of unusual 


interest and solemnity. They would call 
ou the friends of this cause to unite with 
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them in expressions of gratitude to Him, 
who, when he ascended on high, gave gifts 
to mwnen, that he has inclined most of the 
churches within our limits to contribute to 
this object more largely than they have 
ever done at any previous period. 

In fidelity to our cause and to the Lord 
of the harvest, we are constrained to express 
the opinion, that, though more than usual 
has been contributed, we, as a body, have 
not done all that might reasonably be ex- 
pected from us, to promote this important 
object. It will be recollected that the 
months of June and July are designated by 
the Conference as the time when this 
object should be presented to our congre- 
gations, and collections taken up. Special 
efforts were made to comply with this 
arrangement. All, or nearly all, our 
churches were addressed within this period, 
about a year since, by approved and effi- 
cient Agents. The services of these Agents 
your Board thought it very desirable to 


| secure, because they were aware that, toa 


considerable extent, our Society was suf- 
fering from the fact that information was 
greatly wanted respecting its vast import- 
ance in the system of benevolent operations, 
and its consequent claims upon the prayers 
and charities of all who love the gospel of 
Christ and the souls of men. We are 
happy to state that an experienced and 
successful Agent has already commenced 
his labors within the limits of our Confer- 
ence. Most of our churches, we hope, 
will have the object presented; though, in 
some instances, not so early as we had 
desired. 

Your Board, while they would rejoice in 
the efforts and in the success of various 
kindred associations, cannot refrain from 
expressing the opinion that the American 
Education Society must be regarded as the 
spring to all other benevolent operations, 
and that since its formation, there never 
has been a period when its claims stood out 
so prominently before the eye of the patriot 
and the Christian, and when its increased 
efficiency seemed so important to the best 
interests of our country and of the world, 
as at the present moment. We must never 
rest satistied with any thing that we may 
do for perishing sinners while we fail to 
furnish them with a preached gospel. The 
voice of the living preacher must be heard 
by ignorant and dying men, or they will 
never be enlightened and raised up to spirit- 
ual life. “ Your Bible Society,” says one, 
“may carry its recent heavenly resolution 
into effect; your Tract Society may ac- 
complish its no less benevolent designs ; 
they both may plant their depositories on 
every shore, in every city, in every town, 
from whence shall go forth over all lands 
their leaves of salvation. Your Sabbath 
School Society may plant its nurseries of 
religious instruction in every church and 
neighborhood on the earth ; your Seaman’s 
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290 ESSEX SOUTH AUXILIARY. (Fes. 
Friend Society may hoist their flag in every | Special efforts are necessary even to retain 
port, which shall direct the weather- | the ground we have already gained. Such 
beaten sailor to the haven of eternal rest;/is the increase of inhabitants, such is the 
they may fill every library, every cabin | tide of emigration from foreign countries, 
and berth even, of every vessel that ploughs | that churches and conzregations, which 
the mighty deep with Bibles and Tracts.; have been gathered, cspecially in the 
But what will all this avail unless these | newly settled portions of our land, will soon 
means are accompanied with men full of | be overrun by the vices and errors sur. 
the Holy Ghost andof prayer, and able to| rounding them, and be scattered to the 
preach the gospel, which is ordained of | winds, if they have no shepherd of Israel] 
Heaven to be the power and wisdom of God | to guide and defend them. 
unto salvation.” There are facilities for carrying the gos- 
It is because the heralds of salvation are | pel into every part of our earth, which a 
wanting, that our various benevolent asso- little time ago were unknown and unex- 
ciations are so much checked in their | pected. To sustain and carry forward the 
onward movements; that so many distant | Foreign Missionary enterprise, it seems 
churches sit solitary, having none to break | almost indispensable that about one hundred 
to them the bread of life; that no more | missionaries be sent forth the present year, 
Bibles and religious tracts are scattered | Not less than one thousand are demanded to 
abroad in the destitute portions of our land, | supply the destitutions in our own country, 
and that so many immortal beings are going | But what are even these among so many ? 
down to the grave in darkness and alone, | They need to be multiplied as were the five 
having no messenger from God to pour | barley-loaves and the two small fishes to 
light into their benighted minds, and to| supply the wants of five thousand men. 
open before them the glorious scenes un- |} This comparatively sinall number, however, 
folded in the gospel of Christ. cannot be secured, while more than six 
The American Education Society was|hundred thousand, in addition to those 
instituted with reference to the demand for | already in the field, are really needed to 
a greater number of well-qualified minis- | enter the open doors on heathen ground, 
ters. Wise and good men, as they walked |and more than five thousand additional 
about Zion, telling the towers thereof, mark- | laborers are necessary to go forth into the 
ing well her bulwarks, and considering her | wide desolations of our own land. 
palaces, could not but mourn that the watch- But where are we to look for these in- 
men upon her walls were so few. They,| creased numbers? Chiefly, it must be 
therefore, laid the foundation for raising up | replied, to the Education Society. If they 
those who should become the preachers|come not from this source, we shall not 
of righteousness. The providence of God|have them. For ages to come we shall 
plainly called them to such efforts, and | still need additional laborers in the gospel of 
Heaven’s blessing has attended them. It} Christ. The millennial day has not yet 
is more than twenty years since this So-|come. What toils, and sacrifices, and 
ciety was established. It has extended its! prayers will be required to bring it for- 
aid to about twenty-five hundred young | ward; and, even after it shall arrive, the 
men in a course of education, and it has| instrumentality of a preached gospel will 
brought into the ministry eight hundred | still be demanded. Sinners will then need 
servants of Christ. Two-thirds of all the | to be converted, and this, not by miracle, 
Foreign Missionaries sent out from this | but by the truth. Christians will then be 
country, were brought forward to their! excited to duty and will be sanctified and 
great and self-denying work by the instru- | fitted for heaven, by the same grand instru- 
mentality of Education Societies. More| ment. The children of the church, the lit- 
has been contributed to this object during | tle sons that kneel before the domestic altar, 
the last five years than there was during | that gather aronnd the knees of their pa- 
the fifteen years previous. Still, however, | rents, to be taught what they are and what 
the exigencies of the church are now more | they need; that assemble in the Sabbath 
pressing than ever. Motives, which led to} school, that they may be instructed from 
the formation of the Society, were urgent. | the word of God, and that they may be 
They were drawn from the wants and the | directed to Christ for his blessing—should 
woes of man. They were deeply felt by | be consecrated to the great work of the 
benevolent hearts ; but the motives for con- | Christian ministry. 
tinuing it, and for enlarging its means of| Christian parents should most seriously 
doing good, are still more weighty and | consider the duty of setting apart their sons 
pressing. Itis an appalling fact that, not- | to the service of God. If our pious fathers 
withstanding all that has been done to edu-| and mothers are not faithful to bring up 
cate young men and bring them into the | their children in the nurture and admoni- 
ministry, the number of faithful preachers | tion of the Lord, or if they are not willing 
is now less in proportion to the population | to part with them, when divine grace shall 
than it was when the Education Society | have touched their hearts, that they may 
came into existence. The population has | go where the Spirit shall direct them, to be 
outgrown the means of religious instruction. | employed in the great work of saving souls, 
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then, I inquire, what must we do? On 
what instrumentality shall we depend to 
convey the glad tidings of salvation to dying 
men, and to bring the light of truth and the 
grace of God to benighted minds and obdu- 
rate hearts? If those, who hope they have 
been bought with the blood of Jesus, and 
who are expecting to dwell forever in his 
resence above, are not ready to sacrifice 
worldly interests, and parental feelings for 
the sake of accomplishing objects dear to 
the heart of infinite love, and intimately 
connected with the endless well-being of 
multitudes of immortal souls, then, I ask, 
where are we to look? Oh, what can 
Christian parents desire more for their 
beloved sons, than that they should hold 
the same office, which was sustained by 
the Son of God when he was on earth? 
What higher consolations can they enjoy, 
when they shall feel that they are going 
the way of all the earth, than they can have 
in the fact, that they leave behind them a 
heloved son whose life is devoted to preach- 
ing the gospel of Christ ? 

In the colleges of our country, more 
than eighty in number, are more than six 
thousand young men, above a thousand of 
whom are hopefully pious, and above five 
thousand are without God in the world. In 
view of such a fact, and various other con- 
siderations, what motives press on the min- 
isters of the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
churches redeemed by his blood to “ let 
their unceasing prayers beat at the portals 
of heaven,” that God would convert our 
sons and prepare them for the work of the 
ministry! What motives urge them to the 
duty of seeking out young men of talent 
and piety and of bringing them forward that 
they may be aided in becoming qualified to 
preach the glorious gospel! 


The officers of this Auxiliary are, the 
Rev. Christopher M. Nichols, President ; 
Rev. Daniel Fitz, Secretary; and David 
Choate, Esq., Treasurer. 

—p—— 
Old Colony Auxiliary. 


Tus Society held its annual meeting at 
Wareham. The annual report was read by 
the Rev. Sylvester Holines, and addresses 
were made by Rev. Messrs. Robbins, 
Richmond, Nott, Holmes, and Nash, Agent 
of the Parent Society. Anextract from the 
report follows. 


The place filled by the American Edu- 
cation Society cannot be vacated without 
great danger, not to say utter ruin, to all that 
moral machinery by which the world is to 
be enlightened and brought to Christ. It 
is sufficient here to say, that all other means 
would be a dead letter without a living and 
efficient ministry. To sustain the high and 
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holy objects of the Parent Society, or any 
other department of religious benevolence, 
there must be a high and still higher degree 
of true piety in our churches. Valuable 
and important as agents may be, and spirit- 
stirring anniversaries, and much as they 
may bring into the treasury of the Lord, 
after all, hope for the salvation of the world 
must depend on deep and intelligent piety. 
Although an occasional harvest may be 
gathered by exciting causes, it is only when 
our churches come to act from high, holy, 
and fixed principles, that holiness shall fill 
the earth. This matter, it seems to your 
Directors, has not been duly considered, 
nor sufficiently sought by those who have a 
wide range in provoking to love and good 
works. Make a man holy, give him a large 
measure of the spirit of Christ, and he will 
give; and cause him to continue in the love 
of God, and he will continue to give as the 
Lord hath prospered him. It is a question 
demanding a serious answer from every 
friend of God and the world, whether the 
importance of acting from fixed, enlightened 
principles of piety, is as universally felt 
and urged as it should be in the present 
age. The times on which we have fallen 
are times of excitement, and without special 
care we shall rest the safety and prosperity 
of our churches, and the onward course of 
benevolent institutions upon instrumentality 
which partakes too much of human inven- 
tion rather than godliness. Here, if we 
mistake not, is the true reason of the want 
of uniformity in the contributions of the 
churches. So long as conversion is deemed 
a mere excitement, and a holy life a 
succession of excitements, things will not 
go well in Zion, and the church will not 
go up, as is her duty, and take possession of 
the land for Christ, in all its length and 
breadth. When our ministers, the office- 
bearers in our churches, and private mem- 
bers, are more spiritual, more like Christ, 
then we shall furnish more, and a better 
class of young men for the ministry, and 
more ample means for their support. Then, 
and not till then, we shall no more have a 
light contribution from any of our churches, 
labelled with the all-justifying excuse, 
We had no agent among us this year! 


The officers of the Society are Hon. 
Nathaniel S. Spooner, President; Rev. Syl- 
vester Holmes, Secretary; and Col. A. H. 
Seabury, Treasurer. 


—j—— 


Windham County, Vt. 


Tue Avxiliary Education Society of 
Windham County, Vt. held its anniversary 
on September 21st, at West Brattleboro’, 
Rev. Mr. Nash, Agent of the Parent Society 
was present, and adddressed the meeting. 
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The following officers were appointed for 
Hon. Samuel Clark, 


the ensuing year. 
President; Mr. John C. Holbrook, Secre- 
tary; Mr. N. B. Williston, Treasurer. 


ee 


Windsor County, Vt. 


Tue Windsor County Education Society 


held its Anniversary at Woodstock, Sept. 
23, 1836. The meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Ansel Nash, General Agent of the 
Parent Society, and the following officers 
for the year ensuing, were elected. 

Rev. Rev. 


Austin Hazen, President ; 


Samuel Delano, Vice President; Rev. H. | 


B. Holmes, Secretary, and Dea. Walter R. 
Gilkey, Treasurer. 
———- 
Orange County, Vt. 


Tue Anniversary of the Oranze County 
Education Socicty was held at Chelsea, 
Sept. 27, 1836. From the reports of the 
Treasurer and Secretary of the Auxiliary, 
it appeared that the amount contributed 
within the county, the past year, was small, 
and that one cause of this deficiency was 
owing to the fact, that the churches had 
not enjoyed the labors of any agent during 
the year. 
sented by the Secretary, and supported by 
him and others, were adopted by the So- 
ciety, viz. 


The following resolutions, pre- 


1. Resolved, That, in view of the in- 


creasing and urgent calls for pious and able | é 
| other reasons of great importance, to the 


young men to enter the gospel ministry, 
and in view of the avathy of ministers and 
churches to exert themselves in the way of 
supplying these wants, it is desirable that 
we experience the benefit of more system- 
atic and faithful agency, in order to stir up 


BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


[Fen. 
BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


Extract from the Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
taptist Education Society of the State of New 
York, connected with the Hamilton Literary and 
Theological Institution, 


THE society, and the institution under its 
care, in all their essential features, are what 
they were at the beginning. The enlarge- 
ment of the cause of education, has been 
| but the carrying out, more fully, in prac- 
| tical results, what was distinctly contained 
in the original plan. 

The best system of ministerial education, 
to be accomplished with the greatest saving 
of time and expense, and yet be rendered 
what it should be, has been the undeviating 
aim of the society from its origin. The 
general features of this system, are under- 
going no other alteration, than such as 
,occur in youth, advancing to manhood. 
When in its infancy, with little experience 
and less means, it was unable to go far in 
opening the fountains of science and theology, 
and in giving to an unexpected number of 
young men, all that mental culture, and 
pecuniary support which were desirable. 
Nor indeed were many of its beneficiaries, 
on account of their advanced age, and other 
circumstances, prepared for any thing more 
than a limited course. 

Nevertheless, at the commencement of 
its operations, the society proceeded upon 
a plan, which embraced in its ultimate 
provisions, the whole course of ministerial 
education. 

Even at that time, the enlargement which 
God was giving to the denomination in the 
‘empire State ;” the part they were taking, 





_in the missionary enterprise, both at home 
| and abroad, and the demands of the churches 


for a more enlightened and efficient ministry, 
were considerations in favor of an elevated 





standard of ministerial culture, which were 
by no means overlooked. But there were 


safety and success of the undertaking, 
which dictated a more cautious beginning. 


| From a low point, the progress has been 
steady and uninterrupted, until all the 


features of the institution, have acquired 


the churches to the performance of their | their present maturity. 


duty upon this important subject. 

2. Resolved, That, in view of the num- | 
ber of pious and talented young men in our | 
churches, and in view of the great want of 
their services in the vineyard of the Lord, | 
it is the imperious duty of the friends of | 
Zion to take special pains, by prayer and | 
argument, to induce large numbers of them 
to enter on a course of preparation for the | 
gospel ministry. 
| 
The following officers were chosen for | 
the ensuing year, viz. 


It was not until the most obvious indica- 
tions of Providence, dictated the enlarge- 
ment of the course, that the present pro- 
visions were made for students to become 
thorough in all the branches of their edu- 
cation. 

Previous to the extension of the course, 
five students, among those of the first 
promise, left the institution, to take a higher 
course in the classics at college. The year 
after, ten others had made up their minds 


| to follow their example, and at the same 
time, a large number in the lower classes, 


Dea. Sylvester Morris, President; Rev. manifested their intention of having a 


E. G. Babcock, Secretary, and S. Hazelton, 
Treasurer. 


| thorough education, and expected to go 
| to some other institution to obtain the finish- 
| ing part. 
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The time had now arrived when the | ted—such as shall produce great results. 


question should be settled, whether this 
institution should eniarge its course, and 
furnish all the instruction requisite for the 
rising ministry; or hold the standard of 
ministerial education, where it would be 
regarded as merely preparatory, to fit young 
men for other institutions, to which they 
might go and complete their course. 

This latter position was revolting to every 
conviction of duty, while in view of the 
location of the institution, in the centre of a 
healthful and highly prosperous section of 
country, and its connection with the wants 
of the churches, and the great efforts which 
are being made, to carry out the word of 
life over the whole earth; there appeared 
obvious and important reasons, for elevating 
its character, to meet the claims of all, who 
deem it their duty to have a thorough 
classical, as well as theological preparation 
for the work, to which the Spirit and 
Providence of God has called them. On 
this subject, there was but one opinion, in 
the board and faculty, and where it had 
been fairly explained, it has been fully 
approved by the ministry and the churches. 


i 
METHODIST EDUCATION SOCIETY. 





| " 
_ dollar for females, annually. 





WE rejoice to have it in our power to | 


say, that an Education Society in connec- 
tion with the Methodist church, has at 
length been formed in this city. 
affairs are seasonably and suitably attended 


With these views, and deeming the re- 
ligious education of young men, and es- 
pecially ministers, to be essential to the 
successful and universal diffusion of the 
gospel of Christ, the Methodist Episcopal 
churches of Boston have met in convention, 
and unanimously resolved, that they will 
form an Education Society, and have adopted 
the following 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


Article 1. The name of this society shall 
be the Boston WesLeyan Epucation 
Society. 

Art. 2. The object of this society shall 
be to assist indigent young men in obtain- 
ing an education, preparatory for the gospel 
ministry, either at home or abroad, and 
also young people of both sexes, for teachers 
in missionary stations. 

Art. 3. The condition of membership 
shall be, one dollar for males and half a 
For life mem- 
bership, ten dollars for males and five dollars 
for females. 

Art. 4. The officers of this society shali 
be a President, Vice President, Secretary 
and Treasurer; also, nine Directors, three 
of whom shall be chosen from each of the 
Methodist Episcopal societies in this city: 
the whole to constitute a Board, with power 


| . . 
to fill their own vacancies and transact all 


the business of the society; subject always 


If its | 


| 
| 


to,—for almost every thing will depend | 


upon this,—it will be the instrument of | 
It is too often the case | be held in the anniversary week in May, 


incalculable good. 


| 


to the examination, sanction or remission of 
the society at their annual meeting. 

Art. & The annual meeting for the 
choice of officers and other business, shall 


with many of our benevolent societies, that | under the direction of the Board of Managers, 


as soon as they are fairly formed, they | 


begin to sicken and languish; and after a 
slow process of morbid lethargy, they be- 
come, as far as any efficiency is concerned, 
literally defunct. We pray that this may 
not be the case with the Boston Wesleyan 
Education Society ; but, may it be healthy 
and vigorous, constantly increasing in 
strength and usefulness. 


PREAMBLE. 


The establishment of an Education So- 
ciety has long been contemplated by the 
Methodist churches in Boston. All the 
friends of Zion will readily admit its neces- 
sity. There are many indigent young men, 
with promising talents, and decided piety, 
who would be conspicuous as Christian 
ministers, or eminently useful as mission- 
aries, or missionary teachers, who would 
be willing, and would feel it their duty to 
devote their lives to the service of the 
church, could they receive the aid requisite 
to prepare them for this great work. In- 
dividual charity is always acceptable, and 
will accomplish much; but it is only by 
combined effort, in large associations, that 
strength and influence are to be concentra- 





at which time the Secretary and Treasurer 

shall make a written report of all the 

doings of the society during the preceding 
ear. 

Art. 6. All candidates for assistance shall 
be members in full connection of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church; shall be at least 14 
years of age; shall furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of promising talents, decided piety, 
soundness in doctrine, destitution of property, 
and give satisfactory assurance of being em- 


ployed through life, as Christian ministers 


| 





either at home or abroad, or as teachers in 
missionary stations. And if any beneficiary 
changes his pursuit, contrary to the spirit 
of this article, he shall refund the sum 
received, with interest, unless the society 
at their annual meeting see fit to forgive 
him the debt. 

Art. 7. All beneficiaries shall attend 
such schools as the Board may designate, 
and no one shall receive more than one 
hundred dollars annually. They shall also 
make quarterly returns of all their financial 
concerns, and of their progress in educa- 
tion, and also, when required by this Board, 
furnish a certificate from their instructor, 
testifying whether, in his opinion, they are 
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suitable persons to receive the patronage of 
this society. 

Art. 8. This constitution may be altered 
or amended, at any annual meeting of the 
society, by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present. 


Art.1. The Board may establish a divi- 
sion in each of the Methodist Episcopal 
churches in Boston, at which the Directors 
from each church shall hold the offices of 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, in the 
order in which they are elected to the office 
of Directors of this Board. 

Art. 2. Each division may choose five 
or more male, and seven or more female 
collectors, whose duty it shall be to use all 
suitable measures to increase the funds of 
this society, by soliciting subscriptions, con- 
tributions and donations, and paying it over 
through their Treasurer to the Treasurer 
of this society, when ordered by this Board. 

Art.3. Each division shall make its own 
regulations, and report annually to this 
society; providing, however, it makes no 
rule contrary to the spirit of the constitution 
and by-laws of this society. 

Art. 4. All applications for assistance 
shall be made to the Treasurer, with a 
written statement of qualifications, cireum- 
stances, and determinations, in conformity 
with the sixth article of the constitution— 
accompanied by a recommendation from the 
quarterly conference where he resides. 

Art.5. The Treasurer, on being applied 
to for assistance, shall immediately call a 
meeting of the Board and lay the case 
before them, and pay out money only at 
their direction, and shall keep a strict account 
of the same and report at their direction, 
and annually to the society. 

Art. 6. All officers shall be elected 
singly, by ballot. 

Art. 7. The President, Vice President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, or any two Directors, 
shall have power to call meetings of the 
Board of Managers. 


The following are the officers for the 
present year :— 

Jacob Sleeper, President; A. H. Brown, 
Vice President; A. B. Snow, Secretary ; 
Win. M. True, Treasurer; John Gove, B. 
H. Barnes, T. G. Whittier, Bennet street ; 
Thos. Bagnall, B. L. Cram, Thos. Patten, 
Jr., Bromfield street; L. Tompkins, T. R. 
Hawley, Thomas Pike, Church street, 
Directors.—Zion’s Herald. 


—_>— 


SOCIETY FOR EDUCATING PIOUS YOUNG 
MEN FOR THE MINISTRY OF THE PRO- 
TESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Tue nineteenth annual meeting of this 
society took place on the 23d October last, 
in Alexandria, D. C. 
its officers show the affairs of the society to 
be in an encouraging state, they also remind 


While the reports of | 


EPISCOPAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
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the friends of the church that this valuable 
institution still needs and merits their con. 
tinued and increased favor. According to 
the report of the treasurer the receipts dur- 
ing the past year have been $4,947 63, and 
the balance on hand at the end of the fiscal 
year $76 75. 

The following is the report of the man- 
agers: 

The managers of the “ Society for Edu- 
cating Pious Young Men for the Ministr 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” in 
making their Nineteenth Annual Report, 
would beg leave to state, that at no period 
has the importance of the institution appear- 
ed more evident than at the present. The 
church is now assuming an attitude which 
justifies us in believing she will keep pace 
with any of the great denominations of the 
Christian world. Hence, in each of the 
older dioceses, the calls for ministerial ser- 
vices are multiplying upon us, whilst in the 
young and vigorous churches of the west, 
hundreds of laborers are demanded where 
one can be supplied. But it is not only in 
the aid which this society is affording to- 
wards filling up the ranks of the church, 
that its importance is seen—it is also seen 
in the character of the men it is furnishing 
for the work. The increasing facilities of 
education enjoyed by all classes of our popu- 
lation, and the multiplication of our colleges 
and higher seminaries of learning, evidently 
require, that those who minister at the altar 
should receive every advantage which hu- 
man learning can afford in their preparation 
for the sacred office. These advantages 
cannot be secured, except at an expense far 
beyond the ability of many individuals on 
whom God has bestowed a sound mind, and 
grace to consecrate its powers to his glory 
and the good of mankind. To aid in meet- 
ing these calls for numbers and intelligence 
in our ministry, this society was formed, and 
is still supported. So far, both these objects 
have been attained in a measure far beyond 
the expectations of the most sanguine of its 
founders ; nearly one hundred young men 
have been received as beneficiaries of the 
society, and a large number of others ma- 
terialiy aided by its funds, and we are happy 
to have it in our power to state, that, with 
very few exceptions, all the young men 
assisted are valuable ministers of the gospel, 
many of them holding important and influ- 
ential stations in the church. 

At this particular period, the managers 
are pleased to state, that by far the larger 
number of their beneficiaries are college 
students, in good standing in the institutions 
with which they are connected, and pur- 
posing to remain until they shall have gradu- 
ated. Those who have been received during 
the past year, and are now connected with 
the theological seminary, are graduates who 
have left their colleges with the confidence 
and approbation of their instructors, and are 
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fully prepared to improve by the advantages 
now held out, in a higher degree than for- 
merly, by that institation, During the past 
year one new professorship has been filled 
in the seminary, and such arrangements 
made in the duties of the other professors as 
to afford assurances of increased attention to 
some branches of study heretofore pursued, 
and instruction on subjects heretofore una- 
yoidably neglected. In pulpit eloquence, 
church history, ecclesiastical polity, and pas- 
toral theology, the arrangements now made 


EPISCOPAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. 





will secure a degree of regular instruction, 
and prepare the way for the fourth profes- | 
sorship, Whieh it is hoped the liberal plans | 
devised by the alumni of the institution, and | 
in which this society has offered its aid, will 
speedily secure. 

At a meeting of your board in July, it 
was decided to offer to the trustees of the 
seminary, for the purpose of increasing its | 
professorships, and securing a more thorough | 
education to your beneficiaries, to pay into 
the treasury of the alumni society, all sums 
over twenty-five dollars per annum, return- 
ed on loans made to individuals now, or who 
might hereafter be, engaged in the ministry. 
Aid of this kind may be afforded without 
embarrassing this society, and would be 
most important to the seminary. A few 
years more will, we believe, find that in- 
stitution in a situation to meet all the wants 
of the church without any assistance from 
us, and leave the whole amount of our in- 
come to the one undivided object of aiding 
young men in their collegiate and theologi- 
cal studies. The number of individuals re- 
quiring such aid must increase greatly from 
year to year, and the time, we confidently 
believe, will arrive when it will equal that 
of our whole ministry in the present day. 
Even now those receiving aid from this and 
kindred societies, outnumber the candidates 
for the ministry of our church when this 
society was formed, whilst the valuable men 
who have been thus aided, constitute a large 
proportion of all the clergy of the Episcopal 
church. We mention these facts to encour- 
age our friends in their work and labors of | 
love, and to show them the importance of 
the object we commend to the attention of 
the public. We conscientiously believe it 
to be one of importance second only to the 
missionary society, and a most efficient aux- | 
iliary to that noble enterprise. Both of | 
them provide the means of promoting the | 
temporal and eternal happiness of mankind | 
in the highest possible measure, by furnish- | 
ing the antidote to the effects of sin, | 





mercifully provided by our Creator and 
Redeemer. 

At the last meeting of the board, an im- 
portant measure was adopted, which they 
feel assured will meet the approbation of | 
the society. It was then determined to re- 
linquish to the trustees of the seminary, at 
the close of the present session, the super- 
vision and responsibilities of the boarding | 
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house at that institution heretofore sustained 


by this society. It was originally founded 
by this board, when but few students were 
connected with the seminary who were not 
under our patronage, and has since been 
sustained by us when this motive has ceased 
to bear upon the subject. For some years 
its receipts covered its expenditures, but of 
late it has become a serious tax upon our 
funds. During the present session arrange- 
ments have been made, under an order 
passed at the last meeting, by which all the 
comforts heretofore enjoyed by the students 
will be retained, whilst the board will re- 
main at a price quite as low as it would be 
possible to make it under the increased cost 
of all the necessaries of life. After the 
present session no responsibility will devolve 
upon us except for the board of our bene- 
ficiaries, the whole operations of the society 
will be simplified, and we hope the number 
of beneficiaries and means of supporting 
thein increased. 

The last year has been devoted by the 
secretary almost exclusively to the raising 
of the fund for the new protessorship, hence, 
accounts have multiplied upon us beyond the 
current receipts, and debts to the amount of 
seventeen or eighteen hundred dollars re- 
main unpaid. As the efforts of the secre- 
tary can be given almost exclusively to this 
subject for soine time to come, we hope in 
afew months to liquidate the whole amount, 
a portion of which is already pledged to the 
society. 

An objection has sometimes been made to 
societies of this kind, which the board would 
endeavor to remove, because it is urged, im 
sincerity, by some of the warmest friends of 
religion. 1t is founded on an impression that 
the guards which are thrown by the church 
around the entrance upon the ministry are 
removed, in some measure, by the facilities 
offered by this society. If such an objection 
was founded in truth, it would be sufficient 
in itself to justify the warimest opposition to 
our plans—but the contrary is the fact— 
greater securities are thrown by the society 
around the portals of the church than are 
presented by the canons in relation to the 
ininistry. Certiticates of the same nature 
as those demanded by the church from can- 
didates for orders, are required by this so- 
ciety on the first reception of a beneficiary. 
If the individual who has furnished this 
testimonial is to pursue a course of colle- 
giate studies he is considered as on proba- 
tion during the whole of that period; and as 
Episcopal colleges are always selected, he 
is under the constant supervision of their 
officers. If, during this period, any thing 
should evince that his motives are not pure, 
or should it be found that he does not possess 
sufficient natural abilities to insure his use- 
fulness in the ministry, the appropriation 
for his support is withdrawn and his name 
stricken from the list. If the years of his 
collegiate course are spent with credit to 
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himself, and with the confidence of his in- 
structors, the probation 1s renewed on his 
entrance upon the studies of the theological 


REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 
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Especially would the board eall the at. 
tention of synod, to the importance of 
| making more efficient effort to incline the 





seminary—there, for three years, he comes hearts of pious young men to the gospel 


under the immediate supervision of its offi- 
cers, Whose approbation is necessary to his 
continuance as a beneficiary, and in many 
cases to an admission into orders. Thus, in 
most cases, seven years of probation are 
passed through, and in almost every case 
three years are to be spent under the closest 
inspection of ministers of the church. The 
society, therefore, furnishes a safeguard to 
the purity of the ministry as strong as hu- 
man wisdom can devise, and it would be 
happy for the church and for religion if its 
provisions could be made to apply to every 
candidate for orders.—Southern Church- 
man. 


—<»>—- 


REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 


Extracts from the Acts and Proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church in 
North America, at Albany, June, 1836, 


Schools and Christian Education. 


Tue following report was received from 
the Board of Education of the Synod, and 
referred to the Committee on Education: 


The Poard of Education of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, respectfully report to Synod, 
that the following scholarships are paid in 
and invested : 

1. Van Rensselaer; 2. Rutgers; 3. Wil- 
Jiam Patterson Van Rensselaer; 4. Cornell; 
5. Wyckoff; 6. Heyer. The Margaret 
Burges scholarship has not yet been real- 
ized. The Stryker scholarship is in a 
course of accumulation, 

There have been under the care of the 
board during the past year, thirty-eight 
beneficiaries ; one of these did not return 
at the last fall term, to the literary institu- 
tion at New Brunswick. One, who was 
received by the board last fall, and entered 
Rutgers college during the winter, left, 
probably with a view of connecting himself 
with another denomination. One, who was 
received last fall, and pursued elementary 
studies for three months, froin peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and with the approbation of the 
consistory of the church with which he is 
connected, relinquished his course of pre- 
paration. One of the beneficiaries who 
entered the theological seminary last fall, 
left this spring; so that there are at present 
under the care of the board, thirty-four 
beneficiaries. The classis of Bergen have 
one beneficiary under their immediate di- 
rection. 

The receipts during the past year, as 
will appear by the treasurer’s report, have 
amounted to $2,714 98, and the expendi- 
tures, to $2,254 13, leaving a balance of 
$1460 85. 


jministry. Although the list of our benefi. 
ciaries, as compared with that of last year 
}exhibits an encouraging increase, still, ns 
view of the wants of our own church, and 
“the fields that are white for the harvest” 
in heathen lands; in view of the ainple 
provision which is made for acquiring the 
necessary education; and in view ot the 
number of our hopefully pious youth ; the 
number of those who devote themselves to 
the work of the gospel ministry, ought 
surely to be much greater than it is; and it 
is high time for the church to direct her 
efforts to the furnishing of men, as well as 
of means. 

The small number of candidates for the 
ministry, is doubtless owing to the want of 
suitable action on the part of the church, 
in reference to this subject. Almost all 
her efforts have been directed to the one 
point of furnishing funds, while compara- 
tively nothing has been done to induce the 
pious youth within her bosom, to consecrate 
themselves to this work. While these ob- 
jects ought to have been carried forward 
together, and in due proportion, the one 
has been prosecuted to the almost entire 
neglect of the other; and the consequence 
of that neglect is to be seen in the fact, as 





appears from the state of our seminary, that 
the sons of the church offer themselves to 
this work, only in the proportion of one 
every three years to every one thousand 
of her members; and in the fact, that your 
domestic board of missions is straightened 
for laborers, and must leave many inviting 
fields unoccupied. Surely, if a long course 
of preparation must be gone through, by 
men who are actually needed in the field, 
at this very hour, there should not, at this 
late period, be any more delay in entering 
upon a system of effort, with a view to 
find them, and bring them forward. In- 
dividual branches of the church must be 
made to feel their responsibility in this 
matter; nay, it must in some way be car- 
ried home to the consciences of individual 
young men, and they must be made to feel 
that it is a question for them personally, and 
in the fear of God to decide, whether they 
are not called to preach the gospel. 

The board, in receiving beneficiaries, re- 
quire a certificate from the church to which 
the applicant belongs, expressing their con- 
viction of his promising talents and piety, 
and also certifying his indigence. In this 
case he must personally appear before the 
Board of Education. But if the applicant 
appears. before the classis within whose 
bounds he resides, and after a_ personal 
examination by them, receives their recoimn- 
mendation to the board, such recommenda- 
tion will be deemed sufficient without the 





personal appearance of the applicant before 
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the board. Semi-annual certificates, from 
the instructors, as to the literary proficiency, 
and moral and religious standing of the 
beneficiaries, are required. The board are 
desirous that the classis within whose bounds 
the beneficiaries may be commencing their 
elementary studies, should take special 
direction and supervision. 


The committee on education beg leave 
respectfully to report :— 


That on examination of the report of the 
Board of Education, they find there are 
now thirty-four beneficiaries under their 
care. The whole number of students in 
the college and seminary, looking forward 
to the ministry, is about forty-two, six of 
who: are expected to enter upon the sacred 
office the present year. Your committee 
learn, at the same time, that there are not 
less than forty-six vacancies among our 
established congregations, while new and 
large fields of usefulness opened to us, in 
the providence of God remain unoccupied ; 
and the increasing zeal of the church for 
foreign missions, renders the call for those 
whom she may send forth in the name of 
the Lord, still more urgent. Under these 
circumstances, your committee think that 
there is no subject more deserving of the 
careful and anxious consideration of this 
synod than the education of her future 
ministry. 

The church has always insisted upon the 
thorough training of those whom she edu- 
cates for the sacred office, and it is one of 
those peculiar excellencies to which she 
owes much of her respectability and in- 
fluence. It is however evident, that unless 
the number of the candidates for the min- 
istry be greatly increased, our vacant pulpits 
must remain vacant, and our benevolent 
enterprises be abandoned ; or we must look 
to other sources to make up our deficiency. 

The liberality of the church, in providing 
funds for the support of beneficiaries, has 
been more than equal to the demands made 
upon it. There is now a surplus in the 
treasury of the Board of Education, and we 
cannot doubt either the ability or readiness 
of the church, to support as many of her 
approved sons as are willing to consecrate 
themselves to her service. There are, 
however, lamentably, few who desire the 
blessed work, or are willing to undertake 
the difficulties of preparation for it. Our 
great want is of men, (not money,) and 
your committee unite with the Board of 
Education, in ‘calling the attention of 
Synod to the importance of making more 
efficient effurts to incline the hearts of pious 
young men to the gospel ministry.” It 
can scarcely be doubted that there might 
be found at least an average of one young 
man to a church whose thoughts might 
Properly be led to this question, Am not 
I called of God to preach his gospel to 


VOL. IX. 
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my fellow-sinners? While upon this sub- 
ject, the committee would recommend for 
a adoption of Synod, the following reso- 
utions : 


Resolved, That in special reference to 
the small number of candidates for the 
ministry, in our denomination, the several 
churches under our care, be requested to 
observe the last Thursday of February as 
a day of humiliation and prayer, for God’s 
blessing upon colleges and theological semi- 
naries, and present their fervent supplica- 
tions unto God, that he would turn the 
hearts of young men among us, to the work 
of preaching the gospel. 

Resolved, That on the Sabbath before 
that day, every minister be requested to 
preach on the subject of a call to the 
ministry, and lay before the people the 
wants of the church, and the duty of 
Christians in this respect. 

Resolved, That in the estimation of this 
Synod, it is the duty of every young man 
to whom God has given a mind to perceive, 
and a heart to feel the riches of divine 
grace, anxiously to weigh the question, 
whether he is not called of God to preach 
that grace to others. 

Resolved, That the several classes be 
requested to place upon their order of 
business, a lemma, entitled “ Education,”’ 
under which inquiries shall be instituted 
of each minister and elder, as to what has 
been done for the cause of education, and 
whether there are any young men within 
their bounds inclined to the ministry, and 
what means have been taken to bring the 
subject before them. 


~ —>—— - 


NEW YORK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tne directors of the New York Theologi- 
cal Seminary have completed the organiza- 
tion of the institution, and the faculty have 
commenced their course of instruction, The 
members of the faculty are: 


Rev. Thomas M’Auley, D. D., LL. D. 
President and Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology and Church government. 

Rev. Henry White, Professor of The- 
ology. 

Rev. Edward Robinson, D. D., professor 
elect of Oriental and Biblical Literature. 

Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Rhetoric. 

Rev. I. S. Spencer, Professor of Biblical 
History and its connections. 

Rev. Erskine Mason, Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History. 

The assistance of professor Bush, who is 
a very able instructor in Greek and Hebrew, 
has been obtained in the department of 
Oriental and Biblical Literature until the 
professor shall be able to enter upon the 








duties of his office. 
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The directors having been so fortunate 
as to secure one of the most eligible sites 
in the city, near the university, are making 
exertions to put up suitable buildings im- 
mediately, and have made an appropriation 
to procure an excellent library. The course 
of instruction to be pursued will be pub- 
lished very soon. ‘The public may rest 
assured it will not be less thorough than 
the course pursued in any other seminary 
in the country. 

Applications for admission to be made to 
Rev. Dr. M’Auley, at 112 Leonard street. 


—@j— 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN ILLINOIS. 


INCIPIENT measures were taken during 
the Jate meeting of the Synod of Illinois, to 
establish a theological seminary in_ that 
State. The Alton Observer gives the fol- 
lowing statement of the proceedings of 
Synod at their second session on this 
subject : 


Alton, Oct. 24, 1836—Afternoon. 


Synod met in committee as in the fore- 
noon, for the purpose of taking up the sub- 
ject of the theological seminary. The 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 


Ist. Resolved, That it is the sense of 
the meeting that it is expedient to take 
immediate measures for the establishment 
of a theological seminary in the State of 
Illinois. 

2d. Resolved, That we will unite our 
efforts in building up a theological seminary, 
at some point on which we can agree. 


Carlinville, the county seat of Macoupin 
county, and the place selected by Rev. Dr. 
Blackburn, was then proposed, and agreed 
to. 

The committee appointed to nominate 
trustees for the institution, reported the 
naines of the following gentlemen, viz: 


His Excellency Joseph Duncan, J. L. 
Lamb, Esq., John Tillson, Jr. Esq., T. P. 
Hoxey, Esq., W. D. Smith, Esq., W. S. 
Gilman, Esq., A. Alexander, Esq. 


_ The report was accepted, and the nomina- 
tion of the above-named gentlemen unani- 
mously confirined by the meeting. 


—<>——. 
GRANVILLE LITERARY AND THEOLOG- 
ICAL INSTITUTION, Onno. 

Tue Granville Literary and Theological 
Institution, founded by the Ohio Baptist 
Education Society, commenced operations 
in December, 1831, and was incorporated 
the following January, with a charter grant- 
ing the right to confer degrees, and all the 


SHURTLEFF COLLEGE. 
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privileges usually enjoyed by colleges. {t 
is pleasantly situated near the centre of 
the State, and is in somewhat of a flourish. 
ing condition. The faculty consists of Rey. 
John Pratt, A. M., President, Paschal Carter, 
A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, Asa Drury, A. M., Professor 
of Languages, Asahel Chapin, A. M., Pro. 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Theology. 


—~—— 
SHURTLEFF COLLEGE. 


{From the Baptist Triennial Register. | 


In 1827 the Rock Spring Theological and 
High School was opened. It was the first 
literary institution in the State of a higher 
order than a common primary school, and 
continued four years.—During its continu- 
ance, 242 youth, male and female, attended 
as students for various periods of time. Of 
these, 33 professed to be converted while at 
the seminary, and 20 more after leaving it, 
who received their first serious impressions 
at the institution. Including such students 
as have since commenced the gospel minis- 
try, and those who were licensed preach- 
ers when they entered the seminary, the 
number is eleven. In 1832, an effort was 
made at Upper Alton, by purchasing 362 
acres of land, which cost $800, and a brick 
edifice was erected thereon, and a school 
opened, under the charge of Rev. H. Loomis. 
In February, 1835, it received a charter 
with the usual powers of a college. 

A Theological Seminary was also planned 
under a separate organization, fifty acres 
of land secured for its benefit, and a stone 
edifice erected, of four stories, including the 
basement and attic, 38 feet by 42, with 
wings attached for the professors’ use, at an 
expense of $5,000. A class has been organ- 
ized, and the Rev. Lewis Colby, a graduate 
of Cambridge University, and also of the 
Newton Theological Institution, Mass., has 
entered upon the duties of professor. The 
property belonging to the Rock Spring Sein- 
inary goes to this institution. The prepar- 
atory department of the college is organized, 
and contains about sixty students.—Lots 
have been laid off from the college property 
and attached to the town plat, and sales 
made to the amount of about $4,000. About 
$20,000 was secured in the Atlantic States 
in 1835 for the college and the theological 
seminary, of which $10,000 was given to 
the college by Doct. Benjamin Shurtleff, of 
Boston, Mass., and the institution is called 
now Shurtleff College of Alton, Illinois. 
$5,000 of this fund is to be invested in lands 
or loaned at 12 per cent. interest, till it ac- 
cumulates sufficiently to endow a professor- 
ship of oratory, rhetoric and belles-lettres. 
The other moiety is to be expended in a 





building. About $10,000 have been re- 
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cently pledged by members of the Baptist de- 
nomination in Alton and Edwardsville, con- 
tingently, and the trustees have resolved 
to erect a large college building and make 
other provisions for the institution. A col- 
lege class will be organized soon. 


ee ee 


REPORTS OF AGENTS. 


Report of Rev. Mr. Nash. 


To the Secretary ef the American Education Society. 

Rev. AND DEAR S1r,—Since my last 
quarterly report, I have been enabled to 
prosecute the business of my agency with- 
out interruption. My time has been, for 
the most part, employed in the counties of 
Hampden and Hampshire, Mass. I have 
visited most of the principal societies in 
these counties. Besides presenting the 
claims of our cause, generally in two or 
three congregations on the Sabbath, and 
repeatedly on other days of the week, I 
have been present at several anniversaries 
of County Auxiliary Education Societies. 
I have likewise had pastoral interviews 
with the beneficiaries of our Institution at 
Amherst college and at Monson academy. 
The impression which I have received from 
these interviews, is much to my satisfaction 
and to the credit of the young men. I am 
happy to say of them as a body, that their 
standing, both as Christians and scholars, is 
such as to give fair promise of future use- 
fulness in the church. Let all the ten or 
twelve hundred individuals now enjoying 
the patronage of the Education Society, 
have a standing equally fair, in an in- 
tellectual and a spiritual view, as those 
with whom I had the pleasure of an in- 
terview at these institutions, and no Chris- 
tian would long withhold his liberality 
from the apprehension, that it is liable 
to be expended on unworthy subjects. 
On this point, as well as every other 
pertaining to this important institution, 
I am happy to learn, that public sen- 
timent is fast becoming right. I have 
heard the opinion many times expressed, 
that while careful inspection and discipline 
should be maintained over those young men 
whom Christian liberality is carrying for- 
ward to the ministry, no unreasonable ex- 
pectations nor demands respecting them, 
ought to be indulged; that the public have 
only a right to insist on their bearing a 
fair comparison with other young men who 
are in preparation for the same work by 
their own means. That they have at least 
this standing, is now fully admitted by all 
persons in any measure competent to a 
correct opinion. That occasional instances 
of failure and of apostasy are to be expected 
in so great a number of youth, can be 
denied by no one who believes the heart 
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to be deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked. But who shall on this 
account refuse his confidence or patronage 
to a great national Society which God has 
signally blessed, and to which our country 
and the world are indebted for more than 
a quarter of all the educated men, who do, 
from year to year, come into the American 
pulpit? He who would do this, must, on 
the same principle, proscribe the whole 
spiritual family, must seek to disband and 
annihilate the church of God. 

I have just spoken of Amherst college. 
Among the most interesting subjects of 
reflection, is the success of this seminary 
in promoting the object to which the Edu- 
cation Society is devoted. In the short 
time since it came into operation, it has 
probably been the instrument of preparing 
a greater number of men for the ministry, 
than any other college in our country. 
Between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred, who have received its honors, 
have already commenced preaching the f 
unsearchable riches of Christ. Many more i 
are now pursuing theological studies to fit 
themselves for this holy service. At least 
one half of its present members are the 
professed followers of the Redeemer. These 
are indeed most interesting facts concerning ; 
a college, which, in so short a time from its 
origin, has come to be the third among 
similar institutions in our country, in the 
number of its students. O could more than 
eighty colleges in our country, imitate the 
noble example here before them, we might 
be in a measure relieved from the distressing 
apprehension, that the harvest of the world 
must continue to perish for want of laborers. 

While the Education cause is coming 
more and more into notice, and into favor 
with the people of God, it is to be lamented 
that in some quarters it is still viewed with 
comparative indifference. Individuals there 
are not wanting in kind regards to the 
benevolent institutions of our times, who 
seem not to realize how urgent is the 
necessity of a great increase in the number 
of Christian ministers. Some who con- 
tribute generously to other objects of charity, 
when solicited in behalf of that Society, 
which has done so much to supply this 
deficiency, for this reason, give sparingly or 
withhold altogether. On this subject, how- 
ever, we will not indulge the language of 
complaint. Instead of this, we will use our 
best endeavors to diffuse a knowledge of 
facts; assured that by enlightening the 
public mind, we shall bring the disciples of 
Christ to view the subject in its proper 
light, and to take such a course of conduct 
as the exigencies of the times demand. 
That which is now well known by the most 
intelligent, must ere long be understood by 
all, that the want of Christian ministers is 
far greater than that of any other means 
of enlightening and saving this lost world. 
Other wants are no sooner made known 
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than they are supplied. Not so with this. 
The recent call for funds from our Board of 
Foreign Missions has brought almost thirty- 
two thousand dollars into their treasury in 
a single month. Oh when shall a similar 
impulse be felt by the Christian community 
on the subject of furnishing heralds of 
salvation to a dying world! When will 
Christian men show equal readiness to give 
their substance and with it their prayers, 
their influence, their sons, that the country 
and the world may be supplied with preach- 
ers of righteousness? How long shall it 
be seen that a pressure in other departments 
of Christian enterprise is ouly temporary 
and is easily relieved, while in this it is 
not only permanent, but is every year 
becoming more and more distressing and 
alarming ? Doubtless it must be so, till 
saints of every age shall love the world 
less, and love God more, as well as judge 
more correctly on the momentous subject 
of furnishing ambassadors for Christ. 

In some instances, individuals plead as 
an excuse for not giving to meet the annual 
calls of charitable societies, that they have 
formerly made to them liberal contributions. 
Without presuming to dictate to any one 
on a subject respecting which he must 
give account of himself to God, I would 
take the liberty to inquire of him who 
advances this plea, whether at any past 
time he has done more than was required 
of him; and whether his having fulfilled 
his obligations heretofore, discharges him 
from present duty. Who would pretend 
that his having come up to his Lord’s 
requirements at some former period of life, 
renders these requirements no longer bind- 
ing upon hiin ?—for instance, that because 
he once prayed with much frequency and 
importunity, he may now live without prayer, 
or but seldom call upon God ?—or because 
he was once a good and useful member of 
the civil community, obeying all the laws 
of his country and secking in many ways 
to promote her prosperity, he may now set 
her authority at defiance, and commence 
hostilities upon her peace ? 

Beyond all question, constant and stren- 
uous effort in her Master’s caure, is indispen- 
sable to the spiritual health and prosperity of 
the church. Hence no intelligent friend to 
her interests can desire that the calls for 
her contributions and sacrifices in behalf 
of these benevolent societies should cease, 
or become fess frequent. 


—~<p>— 


Rev. Joseph Emerson's Report. 


‘To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Rev. AND DEAR Sir,—I commenced 
my labors as an agent of your Society, in 
Vermont, at Windsor, on the first Sabbath 
of November. I have now labored in the 


first two Sabbaths were spent in Windsor 
county; the following five, in Addison: 
and the last, in Rutland. ’ 

My mode of operation is this, to present 
the subject on the Sabbath; spend so much 
of the week as is necessary to finish the 
effort in such places, and then spend the 
remainder of the week in private solicita- 
tions in towns where I cannot be on the 
Sabbath. 

The success attending my labors, has 
exceeded my expectations; though I have, 
in several respects, labored under disadvan- 
tages. These, together with the great scar- 
city of money and high prices of provision, 
which operate especially against mechanics, 
have doubtless tended to lessen my collec- 
tions. The report of contributions, which 
will be found in its proper place, does not, 
however, show the liberality of the people, 
because more than one-third, so far as | 
have received returns, was subscribed to 
be paid at a future day. But 1 have reason 
to believe that all will be sent to the trea- 
surer in due time. 

I meet with kind treatment everywhere. 

One of my principal objects of attention 
has been, to search out and encourage 
suitabie young men to commence a course 
of preparation for the ministry. I have 
conversed with many, and hope some will 
devote themselves to the work. I have 
endeavored to gain good evidence of proper 
qualifications before encouraging any. [ 
feel that a fearful responsibility is connected 
with any efforts to raise up those who shall 
bear the vessels of the Lord. And may he, 
in mercy, keep from this holy office, all 
who are not deeply devoted and truly 
worthy. Though ardent piety should be 
cultivated with the greatest diligence, yet 
I cannot too much press upon beneficiaries 
of the American Education Society, the 
importance of avoiding the least APPEAR- 
ANCE of evil in minor matters. A little 
boyish extravagance in dress will so preju- 
dice a whole town and sometimes a neigh- 
borhood of towns against the Society and 
all its beneficiaries, as to render it exceed- 
ingly difficult to induce them to make any 
efficient effort to aid the cause. 

The pressing need, that the number of 
young men preparing for the ministry should 
be increased, ought to make every Christian 
feel an obligation to do all he can to bring 
forward such as are suitable. But yet it 
seems that some expedient might be adopt- 
ed, by which certain individuals in each 
church should feel more responsibility in 
this thing, than any will feel, while it rests 
alike on all. I would suggest the propriety 
of each pastor’s appointing, in rathera private 
manner, two or three of the most judicious 
and pious members of his church, who 
would feel it a duty to observe the deport- 
ment of the young men belonging to the 
church, so as to be able to make up a de- 
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for the ministry. It is manifest that the 
lay members of the church would be able to | 
form an opinion of a young man’s fitness, | 
in many respects, better than the minister, 
because they would see him acting in his 
common avocations when under no con- 
straint, and exhibiting in word and act 
“the abundance of the heart.” Also they 
would know much better than the pastor 
would, the character of any young man, for 
sound judgment and good common sense, 
which certainly ought to occupy a place 
next to piety. The natural suavity, too, 
of the young men, by which they are to 
gain the good will of those around them, 
can be better judged of by lay members. 
So that by the aid of such persons, I am 
confident the pastor would be able to make 
up his own mind more satisfactorily than 
he otherwise would, even though he should 
have as much leisure as he would desire 
to make up his opinion from personal ob- 
servation and conversation. In churches 
where there is no pastor, (as is the case 
with a great portion of those in Vermunt,) 
it seems to me extremely desirable that 
such a committee, appointed in some proper 
manner, should exist. It is believed that 
there are many young men, who would 
gladly devote themselves to the work of 
the Lord, are deterred from it because they 
have not the means of educating themselves 
and are not informed of the aid which could 
be received. Indeed my heart has been 
pained, when inquiring for suitable young 
men, to be answered “ there was one here a 
few months ago, of piety and talents, who 
desired to get an education, and no doubt 
would have closed with your proposals, but 
he is now gone to the West.” 











AMERICAN EpuCATION SOCIETY. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 

Tse usual Quarterly Meeting of the 
Board of Directors, was held on Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 11, 1837. Appropriations for 
the quarter, were made to the beneficiaries 
in various institutions, as follows :— 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 


18 Theol. Sem. 157 13 170 $3,481 
35 Colleges, 395 31 426 8,314 
50 Academies, 130 43 173 2,796 
103 Institutions, 682 87 769 $14,591 


Of the above, the fullowing appropriations 
were made by the Presbyterian and Wes- 
tern Education Societies :— 

Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am't Ap. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 





12 Theol. Sem. 61 7 68 $1,363 
21 Colleges, 162 20 182 3,474 
25 Academies, 68 24 92 1,740 
5S Institutions, 291 51 342 $6,577 
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At the Quarterly Meeting in October, 
the returns from the Western Education 
Society did not arrive at the Rooms of the 
Parent Society to be entered. Appropria- 
tions for that Quarter were made as follows: 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am't Ap. 


2 Theol. Sem. 6 2 8 $144 
7 Colleges, 19 1 20 468 
1 Academy, 2 3 5 90 
10 Institutions, 27 6 33 $702 


The sum of appropriations, $702 being 
added to $14,591, will make $15,298—the 
amount of appropriations for the present 
quarter. 

The above appropriations are larger, by 
three thousand dollars, than they were the 
preceding quarter. This fact is cheering, 
in view of the number of pious indigent 
young men in a course of preparation for 
the ministry, while there is so great and 
still an increasing demand for preachers of 
the gospel. And it is an interesting consid- 
eration, that there is a larger accession of 
new beneficiaries the present quarter, than 
ever before—and larger, by 32, than the 
corresponding quarter the last year. But 
it is a distressing fact, that while there are 
so many of this class of individuals disposed 
to prepare for the ministry, the benevolent 
part of the community are so tardy in 
meeting the pecuniary wants created by 
sustaining them while in their course of 
study. The treasury of the American Ed- 
ucation Society was overdrawn at the close 
of the last year, in the menth of May, by 
more than $4,000. Since then this debt 
has been gradually increasing, till it now 
amounts to about $9,000, and this too in 
times when money is hard to be obtained 
by donation or loan. The Board feel con- 
strained to make this representation of the 
condition of the Society, and thus to appeal 
to the community, which has never yet 
been addressed in vain. A statement of 
facts before this would have been presented 
to the Christian public, had it not been for 
the repeated and urgent application for 
funds by the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. Wishing not 
to divert the public attention from their 
imperative claims, silence has hitherto been 
preserved. But it would be wrong and a 
breach of trust to remain any longer silent. 
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The case demands that they proclaim aloud 
their necessities. Christians have long 
been praying that the Lord of the harvest 
would send furth laborers into the extended 
and whitened field. God is now hearing 
and answering their supplications, at least, 
in some degree, by the conversion of a 
large number of young men, who are de- 
sirous of being educated for the ministry. 
But many of these are indigent, and have 
applied to the American Education Society 
for assistance. Let all then who have 
prayed for an increase of laborers for the 
harvest, prove by liberal contributions, the 
sincerity of their petitions. The present is 
a time of want in funds,—let it be seen 
that it is a time of abundant supply. 





The death of Rev. Dr. Gile, who was a 
member of the Board, having occurred since 
the last meeting of the Directors, it was 
voted to place on their records the following 
notice: 


This Board would record on their minutes, 
their high estimation of the character of 
their late beloved associate, the Rev. 
Samuel Gile, D. D. 

His uncommon prudence, his sound judg- 
ment and practical wisdom, rendered him a 
safe adviser and counsellor in the difficult 
and important business that often came 
before the Board. 

The affecting circumstance of his sudden 
removal from this life, in the vigor of his 
strength and in the midst of his usefulness, 
the Board would regard as a solemn moni- 
tion to them, to quicken their diligence and 
to be faithful to their trust. 


The Rev. William Jenks, D. D., of Boston, 
was unanimously chosen a Director, in the 
place of Dr. Gile. 





The Board of Directors gratefully ac- 
knowledge a second donation of 500 copies 
of the Memoir of the Rev. Dr. Cornelius, 
from the Trustees of Phillips Academy, to 
be distributed by the Secretary, to the Ben- 
eficiaries of the American Education So- 
ciety, in connection with his pastoral visits; 
and also a donation of 1,000 copies of the 
‘** Essay on the Influence of Tobacco upon 
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sey, M. D., Professor of Anatomy, etc., at 
Dartmouth College,” from John Tappan, 
Esq., for gratuitous distribution in the same 
way. 


As two or three very valuable articles 
from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Baird of Paris 
have appeared in this volume of the Amer- 
ican Quarterly Register, it may be well 
here to state, that he is the constituted 
Agent of the American Education Society 
in France, for the purpose of obtaining sta- 
tistics and information of various kinds for 
publication. An American gentleman, now 
residing in London, has been engaged to 
furnish similar statistics of Great Britain. 
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Receipts ofthe American Education Society, from 
Oct. 12, 1836, to the Quarterly Meeting, Jan. 
11, 1837. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 916 93 


AMOUNT REFUNDED 2,150 57 


Legacy of Rev. Jona. L.. Pomeroy, of Worthington, 
by Mr. D. L. Whitney, Ex’r 1, 

Rec’d fr. Rev. Sidney Mills, of Smyrna, N. Y. a col- 
lection at annual meeting of the Oneida Assoc. 
and residue from Eaton 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 


Surro.ikx County. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Franklin St. Soc. in part 36 
l 


00 
Miss M. A. Quincy, Park St. 00—-~37 00 





Essex County Soutn. 
[David Choate, Esq. Essex, T'r.] 


Manchester, Rev. Mr. Emerson, by Rev.S. Bliss 5 00 
Middleton, Evang. Cong. Soc. by Rev. Ansel 
Nash, Agt. through Rev. F. Jefferds 23 00 
Wenham, Edmund Kimball, Esq. ann. 
subs. by Dr. E. Alden 
Ladies’ Read. and Char. Soc. by Mrs. 
Abigail Foster, Tr. 33 19—-38 19—-66 19 


Essex County North. 
(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbary, Tr.] 


Andover, Church in the Theol. Sem. by Rev. 
Prof. Emerson 
Haverhill, ladies in the Centre Ch. to const. 
their pastor, Rev. Joseph Whittlesey, an 
Hon. Mem. 
Ipswich, Lad. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Amy 
8S. Wardwell, Tr. 6th ann. pay’t 

fora Temp. Schel in part 60 00 

Linebrook Par. by Rev. Mr. Kimball 8 30—-68 30 


(The following by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt.] 
eae, Rev. Mr. Milton’s Pa- 
8 


ri 
Rev. Mr. Dimmick’s Parish, 


40 00 


58 32 


Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 37 05 
Individuals 62 95 

Rev. Dr. Dana’s Parish 40 78 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s Parish 86 50 -285 60 


Newbury, Belleville, to const. Rev. John CU. 





Life and Health, by Reuben Dimond Mus- 


March an H. M. 40 0V—533 15 
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Hamesuire County. 
{Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.) 


Amherst, (W. P.) coll. in part 89 00 
“ (N. P.) coll. an past, to- 
wards const. Rev. m. W. 
Hunt an H. M. 
Belchertown, Ist Soc. coll. ia part 
Brainerd Ch. coll. in part 


ast Hampton, Samuel Williston, Esq. in 
. part, 5 comet, himself an H. M. 50 00 
Hatfield, a collection 65 37 
Northampton, Benev. Asso. Ist Parish 31 25 
Collection at annual meeting of the Aux, 20 61 
217 55—531 50 


Also, particulars in next Journal 
(The above by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt.]} 





Hameven County. 
[Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.) 


Longmeadow, a collection 74 00 

Do. do. East Parish 30 32—104 
Monson, individuals 4 
Palmer, a collection 35 
Springfield, Gent. and Ladies’ Asso. 118 07 

**” Chickopee Par. Ladies’ Asso. 10 55 

66 ™ ‘* Gent. Asso. 14 82 

“6 “ ** Contribution 12 68 

** — Cabotsvilie Par. contribution 5 ——— 


Westfield, a collection 
Weat Spring field, Agawam Parish, a collection 21 


Deduct, pd. by the Tr. for printing report 
[The above by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt.] 





Mipp.uesex County. 


Charlestown, Ist Chh. and Cong. in part, by 
Rev. Dr. Fay 
Woburn, Mr. Rufus Peirce, by Rev. Joseph 
Bennett 00 
Marlboro’, Mrs. Eager 5 00 
South ConFERENCE OF CHURCHBS, 
Mippiesex County. 

{Mr. Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.) 
Holliston, Maternal Assoc. by Mr. Johnson 3 62 
Reviacious Cuar. Soc. or MippLEsEx 

NortH anv Vicinity. 

[Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 
Ashby, Ladies’ and Gent. Asso. 27 04 
Borborough, do. 11 00 
Dunstable, do. 10 79 
Fitchburg, da. 23 57 
Groton, do. 10 75 
Harvard, do. 25 18 
Leominster, do. 20 40 
Pepperell, do. 33 36 
Shirley, do. 5 00 
Townsend, do. 15 13 
Westford, do. 5 47 

187 69 
Deduct expenses of printing report, &c. 3 90 
183 79 
Leominster, Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc. by 
Miss Susan Lincoln, Tr. 00 
Westford, Ed. Soc. 9 62—210 41 


CHARITABLE SocrETy oF LOWELL AND 
Vicinity. 
(Dea. William Davidson, Lowell, Tr.] 


Lowell, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in Ist Cong. 
Ch. and Soc. by Mrs. Wm. Da- 
vidson, Tr. aan. pay’t for Blan- 
chard Temp. Schol. 

A subscription in said Soe. 

Ladies’ Benev. Soc. of the Ist and 
2d Cong. Soc. of Lowell, by Mrs. 
W.S. Merrill, Tr. 


75 00 
78 47 





NorFro.xk County. 
(Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 


Braintree, Dea. Jonathan Newcomb 
Brookline, Availa of a charity box $9, a 


Friend $3 12 00 
Rorbury, Sewing Circle in ‘* Eliot Soc.’’ by 
Miss Sey:our, Tr. 75 CO—137 00 





TAUNTON AND VICINITY. 
{Mr. Charles Godfrey, Taunton, Tr.] 


Fall River, Cong. Ch. and Soc. forwarded by Rev. 


Janes O’ Barney, of Seekonk 


20 02—109 02 
26 45 
1 25—37 70 


418 51 
7 50O—411 01 


26 84—180 31—460 34 


FUNDS, 


32 
oH 
78 


12 
66 
69 


122 54 
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Worcester County Souta. 
(Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.} 


Grafton, Ladies, by Miss Sabra Leland s 81 
Mil/ford, « Lady 200 
North Mendon, Evang. Soc. by Mr. Thomas 

Edwards 5 00-——41 81 





Ruove Istanp (State) Aux. Ep. Soc. 
{Mr. Albert Peabody, Providence, T'r.} 


Providence, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in Rev. Mr. Wilson’s 


Ch. by Miss Elizabeth Covilie, Tr. 75 00 





MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. Samuel P. Newman, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Augusta, contributioa 45 11 
Ladies, do. 39 50 
Daniel Williams, yy 20 00 
Rev. B. Tappan, D. D. 20 00 
Asa Redington, Jr. Esq. 5 00—129 61 
Bangor, Ladies of Evang. Cong. Soc. ann. 
pay’t for the Por.roy Temp. Schol. 77 78 
Collection at ann. meet. of Co. Soc. 22 39 
Individuals 14 25 
Contributions in the Churches 180 38—294 80 
Brewer, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $40 is to const. 
their pastor, Rev. W. Lewis, an H. M. 50 00 
Bluehill, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 14 00 
Chesterville, individuals 5 00 
Clinton, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 5 50 
East Brewer, «do. do. in part 14 24 


Farmington, individuals, to const. Rev. Isaac Rogers 


aL, M. of Me. Br. 25 00 
Hallowell, Ladies’ Temp. Schol. by Mr. E. 

Bond 75 00 

Mr. R. K. Page, to const. himself a L. M. 

of Me. Branch 25 00—100 00 
Norridgewock, balance of subscription 1 00 
New Sharon, subscription in part 9 20 
North Augusta, individ. to eunst. Rev. E.Gillet, D. D. 

a L. M. of Me. Br. 00 
Orrington, Ch. and Soc. to const. their pastor, Rev. 

Cyril Pearl, a L. M. of Me. Br. 25 00 
Temple, suis. in part 279 
Vassalboro’, South Cong. Ch. subs. in part 423 
Waterville, individuals 10 00 
a do. , 9 = 

‘inthrop, subscription in part 2 
Winslow, individuals - 21 00 
$759 06 


[Principally by Rev. Wm. L. Mather, Sec'y and Agt.) 





NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
{Hon. Samuei Morril, Concord, Tr.) 


Merrimack County. 
[Dea. Jaines Moulton, Tr.] 


Canterbury, Mr. Enoch Gerrish 15 00 

Mr. Henry Clough 5 00 

Col. Abiel Foster 2 50—~-22 50 
Concord, Cont. 14 01, subscription 25 39 Ol 


Epsom, bal. to complete L, M. of Rev, F. P. 
Smith, of N. H. Br. 
Franklin, Parker Noyes, Esq. 5, Mrs. 
Esther Eastman 5 10 00 
Mr. Dearborn Sanborn 5, individ. 3 50 8 50—-18 50 


18 93 


Henniker, Ladies’ Education Soc. 18 25 
Hopkinton, Capt. John Cavis, to const. 
his son Joseph M. Cavia, a L. M. 
of Co. So. 15 00 
Cong. Ch. and Soc. towards const. 
Rev. Moses Kimball an H. M. by 
Mr. Arthur Savage 27 37-—42 37 
Loudon, John Batchelder Esq. to const. 
his son, C. L. B., a L. M. of Co. 
Soc. 
Rev. E. Corser, in part, to const. him- 
selfa L. M. of N. H. Br. 11 78 
Mr. Wm. Wheeler 1 00—~-17 78 
Pitisfield, Mr. J. . Thorndike, by 
Rev. Jona. Curtis 0 00 
Major Thomas Berry 4 00—14 00 
West Boscawen, Ect. Soc. by Mr. David Kira- 
ball, Jr. 12 00-203 34 
Rockingham County. 
[Dea, T. H. Miller, Tr.] 
Chichester, subs. to const. Rev. Rufus A. Put- 
nama L. M. of N. H. Br. 30 00 
Deerfield, Dea. Eastman, to const, his son a 
2. M. of Co, Soc, in part 5 00 
Northfield, John Mooney, Esq. 4 50 
i 3 75—-43 2 


Pembroke, a sutecription 
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304 FUNDS. 


Cheshire County. 
[Samuel A. Gerould, Esq. Tr.] 


Alstead, Gent. of West Par. 6 00 
Jaffrey, Mrs. Sybil Fox, to const. her- 
selfa L. M. of the Co, Soc 15 00 
A Friend 5, Mr. Abel Spaulding 2 7 00—-22 00 
Keene, Mr. C. F. Wilder 1, Mr. C 
White I 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 23 50, Mr. William 
Lamson 5 28 50—-30 50 


Nelson, Rev. Gad Newell 2, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Parker 10 12 00 

Rindge, a friend 1, Yo. Men’s Benev. Soc. 20 21 00 

Rorbury, a friend 1 


[Principally by Rev. John K. Young, Agt.] 





NORTH WESTERN BRANCH, 
(Elnathan B. Goddard, Esq. Middlebury, Tr.) 
Bridport, Ladies’ Asso, 18 60 
Gent. Asso. 23 53——42 13 
Hardwick, Ladies’ and Gent, Asso. by Mr. Lewis H. as es 


Delano 
Middlebury, Ladies’ Ed. Soc, by Mrs. Miller 80 00 
Orwell, let Cong. Ch. 17 50 
Mr. F. B. Reed 50—-18 00 
Springfield, Ch. and Cong. of Rev. H. B. Holmes, to 
const. him an H. M. by Hon. Noimalas Cobb 40 00 
Weybridge, Cong, Soc. 4 53 


Washington County. 
(Mr. C. W. Storrs, Tr.] 


Barre, Widow Mary Dodge 16 00 
Berlin, by Mr. Samuel Emerson 10 00 
By Mr, Israel Dewey 10 00 
Zachariah Perrin, Esq. 10 00 


Abel Koapp, Esq. 10 CO——40 00 
Montpelier, Ladies’ Sewing Circle, by 

Miss Mary Ann Washburn, Tr. to 

const. Rev. Buel W. Smith, of Ist 

Cong. and Rev. Sherman Kellogg, 

of 2 eam, Bam. Members 100 00 


Mr. Samuel Perrin 10 co 
Mr. C. W. Storrs, ann, subs. 5 00O—115 00—165 00 


[The following by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt.]} 
Addison County. 


Addizon, individuals, in part 3 00 
Bristol, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part 7 2% 
Ferrisburg, individuals 11 00 
Monkton, do. 2 50 
New Haven, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part 19 00 
Ladies’ Asso, 20 0Uv—39 00 
Salisbury, individuals, in part 6 35 
Shoreham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part 23 43 
Vergennes, Cong. Ch. and Soc. $10 of which 
to const. their pastor, Rev. H. 8. Leavitt, 
an H. M. and $40 in part to const. Mrs. 
Leavitt an H. M. 105 92 
Weybridge, Ladies’ Asso. 3 50, Church and 
Cong. 10 33 1 


3 83 
Whiting, Mr. Joseph Simonds 2 QU—214 28 
Chittenden County. 
{H. Leavenworth, Esq. Tr.] 


Charlotte, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 9 % 


Rutland County. 
[Win. Page, Esq, T'r.] 


Brandon, Cong. Ch. and Soe. in part Qn 32 
. * 


Sudbury, Mr. A. Saunders 5U—-20 $2 


Windsor County. 
[Job Lyman, Esq. Tr.] 


Hartland, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part 22 00 
Hartford, Church and Cong. White 
River 24 50 
Do. Quechee Village, in part 00 


Do. West Hartiord, in part 
Royalton, individuals 2 wv 
Sharon, Mr. Chester Baxter, his wife and 

daughter 30 00 
Windsor, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part 16 69—108 04 


$727 05 


. [Fes. 


East Haddam, Mr. Augustus Olmsted 5 
Marlboro’, Mr. E. Opens 1 
Middletown, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss Eliza B. 


Pratt, Tr. 75 00 
Newington, Ed. Asso. by Mr. D. Willard, Jr. 5 25 
Upper Middletown, by Rev. Z. Crocker 25 

$160 93 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


[Oliver Willcox, Eeq. New York, Tr.} 


Newark, Fem. Assoc. for Prayer, Ist Ch. 14 00 
Albany, 4th Ch. by Mr. E. P. Prentiss, bal. collection 59 25 


Donations from a few young men of a Soc. 11 75 
Bloomfield Academy, in part sales 1,003 
Central Pres. Ch. Mon. Con. coll. Oct. 3 3484 - 

Mon. Con. coll. Nov. 23 02 

Fr. Mr. A. Edwards 100 00 

Fr. Miss Patton 25, Miss Inea 1 26 v0 


Mon. Con. coll. Dee. 
Fort Edward, fr. Mrs. A. L. Harbrook 
Kingsborough, Pres. Ch. by Rev. E. Yale 
West Tennessee Agency, by Rev. B. Laberee 
Allen St. Ch. tr. R. T. Haines, we 
Utica Agency, draft on J. W. Doolittle 
Laight St. Ch. fr. Wm. A. Tomlinson 

Fr. Sundries, collection 
Brooklyn, 1st Ch. fr. Mr. David Leavitt, 

Fr. Sundries 
Duane St. Ch. Mr. John C. Johnson 
Middletown, South, fr. Ladies and sundry others, bal. 


¥ 
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to const. Rev. DT. Wood Director for life 21 75 
Mercer St. Ch. fr. John 1.. Mason, Esq. 100 00 
West Point, fr. Mra. Sophia B. Ford 5 00 
Newark, N. J. fr. a female Friend 10 00 
Phila. Ed. Soc. coll. at Orange, N. J. 18 00 

Coll. fr. J. 8S. Condit, Newark 75 00—-93 00 
Brick Ch. trom Horace Holden, Esq. 37 50 
Western Reserve Br. by Rev. Eliakim Phelps, Agt. 200 00 
Lansing, fr. Mrs. Louisa S. Cuyler, to const. her son 

Theodore L. Cuyler, a L. M. in part 10 00 
Spring St. Ch. coll. by 8S. B. Halleday 76 28 
Brainerd Ch. fr. Mr. A. C. Demeritt 500 00 
West Ch. fr. Tracy & Gould, to const. George 

Manning Tracy, Esq. a Life Director 100 00 
West. Ed. Soc. H. H. Seely, of Geneva 147 75 

Do. rec’d by J. S. Seymour, Tr, 300 00 

Do. fr. Jamestown 3 00—303 00 

Do. tr. J. S. Seymour, T'r. 409 00 
Brooklyn, let Ch. by Mr. F. How, collection —_86 19 

Fr. Sundries, by do. 182 50—268 69 
Brooklyn 3d Pres. Ch. fr. Sundries 59 32 

Donation fr. J. H. Taylor, Life Director 100 00 
Bleecker St. Ch. coll. by Rev. Mr. Patton 101 62 

J. Aspinwall 20, C. Palmer 5 25 00 

Cash 5, R. M. Blatchford 10 15 v0—141 62 
Bowery Ch. by Mr. Patton, coll. 20 81 

Pr. W. A. and I. Buil 5 00—-25 81 
Central Pres. Ch. fr. R. L. Nevins 100 00 

Miss M’Clenachan’s school, a Christmas gift tromjthe 

Young Ladies 75 9% 
Laight St. Ch. fr. A. R. Wetmore 100 00 

Donation of a stranger, a Christmas gift, by Rev. 

Wm. Patton, D. D. 5 00 

$5,625 19 


Whole amount received $14,117 39. 





Clothing received during the quarter ending 
Jan, 11, 1837. 


Boston, Ms. Mrs. Christian Baker, 6 yds. white flannel, and 6 
pr. woollen socks, valued at $6. 

Cohasset, Ms. Ladies’ Miss. Soc. by Mrs. Studley, Tr. 10 
shirts and 1 pr. socks. 

Dover, N. H. Padies’ Benevo. Society, by Miss Elizabeth C. 
Ww em Tr. 12 shiets, 7 collars, and 3 pr. socks, valued at 
$13 50. 

Dover, N. J. a few females, by Miss Caroline C. Allen, a box 
of clothing valued at $63 56. 

Hancock Factory Village, N. H. Ladies’ Sewing Soc. by Dd. 
Whittemore, 24 shirts, 13 pr. socks, 21 bosoms, 23 collars, 
and 1 comfortable, valued at $31 66. 

Holliston, Ms. Ladies, by Miss Irene Dickinson, 2 shirts and 4 





CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, T'r.} 
Deep River, Rev. D. Mead, by Mr. Wim. 


Lludson 8 00 
Bast Hartford, bal. of subs, by Mr. J. O. Pit- 
hin 63 12 





pillow-cases. : 

Leominster, Ms. Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss Susan Lincoln, 
Tr. a bundle, valued at $7. : 

New Ipswich, N. H. Ladies’ Reading and Char. Soc. by Miss 
Hannah Johnson, Sec’ry, a box valued at $37 33. 

North Rochester, Ms. 7 shirts, 13 collars, and 3 pr. socks. 

Templeton, Ms. Ladies’ Char. Soc. by Miss Alameda Cutting, Tr- 
a box, valued at $65. al 

Wenham, Ms. Fem. Read. and Char. Soc. by Mrs. Atigail 
Foster, Tr. 16 collars and 2 pr. socks. 
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